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PREPA CE: 


THE incidents in this story of life at Olney at the 
end of the last century are, it is needless to say, 
imaginary. But in the slight sketches of the poet 
Cowpce: and his friend John Newton, the scenes in 
which they take by no means a prominent part, are 
in harmony with the general tenor of their lives 
in the old-world town on the banks of the Ouse, 
and may therefore be said to be possible, if not 
probable. 

Perhaps no work ever more fully repaid the 
research necessary for its completion. ‘The lapse 
of time and its restless stream” has too relentlessly 
swept away from the notice of this generation the life 
and work of a man, whose pathetic story has thrown 
an additional charm over the fruits of his genius 
—a genius which, in a wonderful manner, clothed 
the common things of everyday life with the mantle 
of poetic inspiration, so well expressed by Mrs. 
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Barrett-Browning in her own beautiful words, when 
she says: 


“With quiet sadness, and no gloom, I learn to think upon him, 
With meekness that is gratefulness to God whose heaven 
hath won him ; 


Who suffered once the madness-cloud to His own love to 
blind him, 


But gently led the blind along where breath and bird could 
find him ; 


And wrought within his shattered brain such quick poetic 
senses 


As hills have language for, and stars, harmonious influences. 
The pulse of dew upon the grass kept his within its number, 


And silent shadows from the trees refreshed him like a 
slumber.” 


Anyone who reads Cowper’s letters will, I think, 
be struck afresh, as I have been, with the wit and 
humour which sparkle in the pages, no less than by 
the graceful flow of a style which may well stand as a 
model worthy of imitation in these days of scrappy 
correspondence, and hastily-written chronicles of 
trivial family gossip, and not always harmless scandal. 

Cowper’s wit is separated by a wide gulf from the 
satirical shafts of a so-called fine humour, shot 
from a vantage-ground of superior intelligence at 
those who serve for a target—shafts which sometimes 
inflict deep wounds, slow to heal, and leaving a life- 
long scar behind ! 


John Newton was a man who must command 


admiration and respect. If his exterior was rough, 


there was a fund of kindliness and tenderness 
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within. And this is seen in his love for, and deep 
interest in, the poet Cowper. Their friendship is 
one of the most beautiful which is on record, and 
outlived separation and diversity of temperament, 
for it was built on a secure foundation. 

The commonly received notion that John Newton, 
by forcing his peculiar religious opinions on Cow- 
per, drove him mad, is refuted by following the 
happy intercourse and exchange of many plea- 
santries between them, which is as strongly marked 
as the outspoken zeal and earnestness with which, 
when occasion required, John Newton could point 
the sad-hearted poet to the source of all comfort ; 
no less than by the patience with which he tended 
him in his hours of miserable delusion—a delusion 
which sometimes took the extraordinary form of 
doubting John Newton’s identity! And, to quote 
the same gifted poetess once more, John Newton 
held fast to the belief that : il 


“ Though in blindness he remained unconscious of the guiding, 
And things provided came without the sweet sense of pro- 
viding, 
He testified this solemn truth, while frenzy-desolated, 
Nor man nor nature satisfies whom only God created.” 


I must here acknowledge that I am indebted to 
Mr. Thomas Wright’s very interesting book, ‘‘ The 
Town of Cowper,” for many of my descriptions of 
Olney and Weston—descriptions which are so truth- 
ful, that when I spent a few hours in the town and 
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neighbourhood last summer, I felt that Cowper’s 
house in the market-place, the Lodge at Weston 
Underwood, and the pencilled lines on the shutter 
of that room the poet left, with such melancholy 
forebodings of an eternal farewell, were all 
familiar to me, by means of Mr. Wright’s graphic 
pen. 

I should wish also te-express my gratitude to Mr. 
and Mrs. Langley, who received me very kindly at 
the Vicarage, and allowed me to ascend to John 
Newton’s study, and look from the windows upon 
the garden where it was easy to imagine the poet’s 
figure crossing the turf to receive a cheery welcome 
from the Vicar, with whom he had daily intercourse 
for so many years. 

Yes; the quiet of the old-world country town of 
past days came back with strange vividness, having 
also a sadness in it which seemed to tell how 
soon the vanishing would vanish ; how soon the life 
of man on earth passes like a shadow on the hill- 
side. 

Our homeward way lay along lanes where the wild 
roses bloomed in lavish profusion, and we passed 
through the village of Turvey, where Legh Richmond 
lived and loved and laboured, and lies buried in that 
fine old church, where he ministered so faithfully for 
twenty years. As the twilight deepened, the glow- 
worms shone out in the hedges as the stars shone in 
the deep blue sky of the summer’s night, and these 
words seemed to sound in my ear: 
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“With each new spring 
New-born it wakes, when every forest thing 
Unfurling is, and buds are blossoming. 

In tones we know 
It speaks, that voice of immemorial woe. 
Alas ! that leaves should come again, 

That we should go.” 


Yes; we all must go. But there is no life that 
does not leave its mark behind. Every place in the 
world has a history to tell; has, wrapt perhaps in 
impenetrable silence, stories of love and sorrow, of 
self-sacrifice, of earnestness of purpose, of zeal for 
good, which will never be unfolded before us here. 

But in some rarer instances the story of a life is 
written in characters which can never be effaced, 
and such lives were those of William Cowper and 
his friend John Newton, the Vicar of Olney. 


WOODSIDE, 
LEIGHWOODS, CLIFTON. 
October, 1887. 
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“ The lapse of Time and rivers is the same ; 
Both speed their journey with a restless stream 3 
The silent pace with which they steal away 
No wealth can bribe—no prayers persuade to stay: 
Alike irrevocable both when past, 
And a wide ocean swallows both at last.” 
COWPER, 


On the Banks of the Ouse. 


CHAPTER I. 
COLTSWOOD MANOR. 


Cruel is all he does ; 
’Tis quenchless thirst of ruinous ebriety 
That prompts his every action, and embrutes the man.” 
COWPER. 

A Loup discordant voice broke the delicious calm 
of the summer evening as the Master of Coltswood 
Manor reined in his hard-ridden horse under the old 
stone gateway of the stable-yard, and shouted to the 
groom, who came toddling over the paved quad- 
rangle as fast as his short, bandy legs would carry 
him. 

‘“Why weren’t you on the watch, you lazy old 
fool? Keeping me here, waiting your pleasure!” 
And the reins were flung to the groom, while with 
a volley of oaths Mr. Rollestone let himself down 
from his big-boned horse, and turned towards the 
front of the house. 
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It did not escape Giles’s notice that his master 
staggered as he passed out of sight. He seldom 
returned sober from a ride, and Giles was well used 
to this condition of things. 

‘‘He’s been riding thee pretty hard, my girl,” 
Giles said, as he led the mare to the stable. ‘‘ He’s 
been a-riding hard—and drinking hard. Aye—well, 
it’s the way of the world, Minx, my girl, and we 
ought to know it by this time.” 

Then Giles disappeared within the stable-door, 
where he took the saddle off Minx’s back and rubbed 
her down carefully before he consigned her to her 
stall—next to Black Jim—a high-bred hunter, who 
put his nose over the partition and gave a short 
neigh of welcome. 

Then there was silence again. An old fountain 
still sent up a crystal shower from the rugged stone 
basin, which fell over a broken figure of some water- 
nymph, of which but little form or shape was left. 

Spot, the faithful hound, who had had a hard run 
that day, raised himself on his large paws on the 
rugged stone edge of the basin, and refreshed him- 
self with a prolonged draught of water. A flock of 
pigeons were cooing on the dove-cot, and pluming 
their feathers in the bright, western sunshine which 
illuminated the old buildings of the quadrangle. 

Everything was wrapt in the golden calm of the 
still, summer evening, and the arrival of the master 
and his angry tones had, by breaking the charm for a 
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time, made the quiet, when it reigned again, greater 
by force of contrast. 

Coltswood Manor was an irregular and picturesque 
house. The centre was of red brick of the date of 
Queen Anne. The gables were pointed and clothed 
with ivy, where innumerable sparrows chattered and 
held consultations with the swallows which frequented 
the overhanging eaves in the early summer. 

The house was entered by a quaint porch, on 
which several devices were carved, and it led into a 
hall of no mean dimensions, where, summer and 
winter, logs were always burning on the open hearth. 
The walls were ornamented with stags’ heads and 
foxes’ brushes and other sporting trophies. Two 
large oak-chairs were placed at either end of a solid 
oak-table, where this evening a cloth, not remark- 
able for snowy purity, was spread, and a large loaf 
of home-made bread on a wooden trencher showed 
that meals were taken here. 

As the master entered the hall by the porch he 
sank down on one of the large chairs, and thundered 
with a horn-handled knife upon the table. 

The noise brought a young man from a door by 
the side of the fireplace, and he said: 

‘¢ Are you ready for supper, father ?” 

“ Ready; yes! I should think I was. Look sharp , 
and tell those lazy hounds to serve up. And—_ 
hallo, Cuthbert !—fetch up two bottles of the old 
port, and let us havea good bout, for I’ve something 
a bit pleasant to tell you.” 

I--2 
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The young man thus addressed was a fair type of 
the country gentleman of the last century. He was 
strongly built, and although not tall, carried himself 
so well that he looked taller than he actually was. 
He bore no resemblance to his father, whose coarse 
features were inflamed by continual intemperance, 
and whose face was often distorted by passion and 
an uncontrolled temper. Cuthbert had a certain 
refinement inherited from his mother, whose portrait 
hung over the open fireplace, and seemed always, so 
Cuthbert thought, to be looking down on much that 
passed in the hall with sad and melancholy eyes. 

Cuthbert could dimly remember his mother—her 
soft voice, her gentle hand, her tender kisses, falling 
like showers upon his forehead, in his half-waking 
moments, when she had laid him in his bed in the 
large room, still called by Grizel, the only woman- 
servant about the place, ‘‘ the nursery.” 

As Cuthbert went to do his father’s bidding, he 
met Grizel in the stone passage leading to the 
servants’ quarters. 

‘“‘ Let supper be served, Grizel,”’ he said; ‘‘he is in 
a bad mood. I am going to get up two bottles of 
nort, and I dare say I shall be sent for a third before 
we have done.” 

‘“Don’t do it, Master Cuthbert; don’t do it! he 
has been drinking hard this forenoon. Giles say. 
the mare came back all of a lather, and the master 
could scarce stand when he got off her back. Dont 
you go and let him have two bottles now.” 
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Well, I'll see about it,” Cuthbert said, as he 
turned a key he took from his deep pocket in a heavy 
iron door at the end of the passage and groped his 
way into the cellar. 

Cuthbert had views of his own for that evening, 
and was only anxious to soothe his father, and to 
shorten the supper-hour as much as possible. He 
must be careful, he knew, not to provoke any dis- 
cussion, and he must let him have as much wine 
as he wanted. 

When his father had drunk deep, he was never so 
difficult to manage as when he had had just enough 
to upset his equilibrium, and make him furious if 
anyone contradicted him. 

Many a time had Cuthbert resorted to an extra 
bottle to keep his father quiet. Many a time had he 
felt a twinge of self-reproach for doing so; but lately 
these twinges had become more persistent, and Cuth- 
bert was haunted at such moments with a sense of 
wrong-doing which he had not courage to resist. 

The bottles, well crusted with age, were placed on 
their sides on the floor, beneath a large oak side- 
board, beautifully carved, but as dusty as the bottles 
below it. Birds and flowers, and many strange 
devices, were all surrounded with a rim of dust—the 
dust of years; and across the back of the shield 
which surmounted the wide shelf, spiders had woven 
a tapestry which remained undisturbed. 

Grizel sent up the supper by a stout young man 
who performed all kinds of duties in the house- 
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hold. He was stolid and good-natured; he had 
learned, like everyone about the place, to look upon 
the stormy passions of his master as a condition of 
things as inevitable as the neglected state of the 
house, and no idea of resenting the one, or reforming 
the other, entered his head. 

Sam, who was bearing a tray with a huge meat 
pie, and two large silver tankards full of ale, was 
followed by Spot, who came in with a leisurely tread, 
and stretched himself before the smouldering embers 
on the hearth, giving a low whine as he did so, per- 
haps to show that he wanted some supper, after his 
long scamper that afternoon. 

The meal proceeded in silence; there was never 
any conversation between father and son, in the 
strict meaning of the word, though the Squire 
generally found occasion to jerk out complaints at 
his son, or Sam, about the viands, or the weather, or 
the crops. 

This evening, however, not a word was spoken till 
Sam had drawn the cloth, put glasses and a caraffe 
of water on the oak board, which was dull and un- 
polished, and left the room. 

Then Cuthbert brought up the bottles of port from 
the floor, and laid one before his father, who seized a 
corkscrew, drew the cork carefully, and poured out 
a glass with extreme satisfaction. 

“‘Hlere, push your glass over this way, Cuthbert, 
and take a sip of the finest wine in the county. 
Ah!” he said, holding a mouthful before swallowing 
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it with that keen relish which betokens the connois- 
seur in wine, “ah! they don’t beat that at the 
Pleasaunce. They are finer in their ways than we 
are, my boy, but they won’t beat this port.” 

Then, after a pause and another glass of wine, 
Mr. Rollestone said : 

“‘T rode over to the Pleasaunce this forenoon, and 
I’ve done a stroke of business there for you, my 
boy !” 

‘* For me, father ?” 

“Aye, for you—you mean to marry, I suppose, 
don’t ye?” 

*‘ Some day—all in good time; there is no hurry.” 

*“No hurry! Why, you are well over twenty-five. 
I was married to your mother years before then. 
Poor soul! I didn’t have her long. Well, I’ve seen 
the very wife for you to-day, as smart and pretty a 
lass as you ever set eyes on. Squire Whinfield’s only 
daughter. Says I, ‘Look you, Master Whinfield, I 
wish I had such a lass for my daughter-in-law.’ 
‘ And,’ says he, ‘ you are welcome to her. Sheisa 
thorough-bred, and no mistake; and I’d give her 
to your son with a pretty portion, as soon as you 
like.*” 

“And the young lady is not to be consulted then ? 
You strike a bargain, you and her father between 
you, and expect her to agree ?” 

“Of course we do. Hang it, girls are always 
ready to catch at a bait. And look you, Cuthbert, 
you are as pretty a fellow as can be seen any 
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summer’s day. Though I say it that shouldn’t say 
it, my boy, I am right down proud of you.” 

The first bottle of port had been finished, and the 
second begun; out of which Cuthbert had only taken 
a single glass. The Squire was getting into that 
stage known as “‘ maudlin,” and continued to ramble 
on about his son’s perfections in a low whine. 

“You sit a horse as scarce any man of your age 
can sit. To see you take a fence is a treat—hang it, 
that itis. Then what a shot you are! And, lor! a 
scholar as well. Why, boy, a girl might think her- 
self lucky to get hold of you.” 

“But, father, I don’t want to be forced on any 
girl.” 

“Forced? JI tell you she’ll jump at you, and ”’— 
lowering his voice—‘“‘she will have three thousand 
pounds—her mother’s fortune—on her marriage-day. 
Come now—what do say to that, eh ?” 

Cuthbert was fondling Spot’s head, which came 
on a level with the arm of his chair; but he did not 
speak. 

“Come, now; don’t be a fool. Ride over with 
me to-morrow—to the Pleasaunce—and—see for 
yourself.” 

**Give me a week to think about it,’ Cuthbert 
said, pushing back his chair, and rising to leave the 
room. 

“A week! She’ll be snapped up by somebody 
else. She’s just home from a boarding-school. And 
no man has so much as looked at her yet.” 
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“Tl give you an answer this day week,” was the 
reply. ‘‘I am going down into the town now.” 

A coarse epithet was now thundered out, and his 
father shouted : ; 

** Leave the cellar-key! I say——” 

“Two bottles is sure enough at one sitting,” 
Cuthbert said coolly, as he whistled to Spot and left 
the hall. He had lately possessed himself of the cellar- 
key, thinking that was one step towards lessening 
the long account due to a Bedford wine-merchant for 
wine and spirits. 

So far, Cuthbert Rollestone had escaped the excess 
which, at the end of the last century, was almost 
the rule in the households of the country gentry. 
Perhaps a certain natural refinement in Cuthbert, 
inherited from the mother he resembled, had recoiled 
from the disgusting scenes he had often to witness, 
when his father and his boon companions met for 
their revels in the old hall he had just quitted. 
Perhaps, too, the remembrance of his feelings of 
shame and self-abasement on one or two occasions, 
when he had been carried up to bed by Sam, and 
had seen the grin on his face, acted as a safeguard. 

However that may have been, Cuthbert had not 
for some years felt anything but recoil from excess 
of any kind, and as a consequence had led a some- 
what solitary life in a neighbourhood where the small 
Squires, like his father, looked upon hard drinking 
as a sign of superior breeding and manners ! 

As Cuthbert Rollestone took the path through the 
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park which lay before the Manor House, the sound 
of church bells was borne.up the valley on the 
breath of the summer wind—a sound which on a 
weekday was unusual in most parts of England, 
and told the story of a curate who was certainly not 
after the type of the country parsons of those 
times. 

The air was sweet with the scent of new-mown 
hay, which was lying in the meadows sloping down 
to the gently flowing Ouse; the hedges were wreathed 
with wild roses and honeysuckle, and Cuthbert 
lingered rather than hastened, as he pursued his way 
through them. His father’s words had set his 
thoughts in a new direction. His young manhood 
resented the notion of being forced to propose mar- 
riage to a girl he had never seen, and who would 
probably dislike the idea as much as he did. 

And yet for some time past the isolation of his 
position, shut out from the society he might have 
enjoyed, had pressed upon him; for I need not say 
there were exceptions to the rule, and many house- 
holds of the gentry, like that of the Throckmortons, 
at Weston, were refined in their habits and sur- 
rounded by a very different atmosphere from that of 
Coltswood Manor. 

But Mr. Rollestone was too well-known as a reck- 
less, dissipated man to be recognised by those who 
had different tastes, and his son shrank from notice; 
and when he rode to cover, no one made or accepted 
any overtures of friendship. Yet there was a latent 
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sense of an incomplete life continually haunting 
Cuthbert, and the natural longing which lies deep 
in all our hearts for sympathy began to assert itself. 

It was only the third time during the past six 
months that Cuthbert had crossed the threshold of 
the parish church. As he went along the churchyard- 
path, the single bell was tolling, and two figures pre- 
ceded him into the porch. One was that of a lady 
in a black-silk cloak and hood, one hand resting 
on the arm of a gentleman, who stooped a little as 
he walked, and whose tread was hesitating and slow. 

Cuthbert knew them well by sight, as Mr. 
Cowper, and his friend, Mrs. Unwin. 

This weekday evening service in the summer 
months was quite a new thing, and the congregation 
was small, and composed mostly of people who 
occupied the wooden benches in the aisle. High 
pews, covered with green baize, fastened with brass 
nails, stood in formidable array on either side of 
these benches allotted to the poor, and not one of 
them would have aspired to sit in the high pews, 
or in the gallery, which had been erected some years 
before for the exclusive accommodation of the ‘‘ upper 
classes.” But Cuthbert preferred a seat on a bench 
in the aisle, and he found himself just opposite the 
open door of the large pew where Mr. Cowper and 
Mrs. Unwin sometimes sat at the week-day services, 
although on Sundays they occupied a seat in the 
gallery. Cuthbert had never spoken to the poet, 
who lived a retired life in the town of Olney; but he 
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had, since he had frequented the church, felt an ins 
terest in him. There was something indescribably 
attractive in the delicately refined face, over whicha 
shadow of melancholy lay like the mist which darkens 
the radiance of a landscape. Through that mist 
there may be gleams of sunlight at times, revealing 
the beauty which lies concealed, and so at intervals 
there were flashes of humour and friendly satire 
upon the countenance of the poet, which were signs 
of the bright intellect often so sadly overcast. 

Cuthbert Rollestone’s eyes were soon fixed upon 
the clergyman, who opened the service by a hymn, 
prefaced by the old invitation: “Let us sing to 
the praise and glory of God, the one-hundred and 
eighteenth hymn, in the new hymn-book.” The 
preacher read each verse, and but a feeble repetition 
followed fromthe small congregation, feeble in quality, 
but earnest and heartfelt. Most of those assembled 
were certainly singing with the understanding, and 
almost everyone but Cuthbert had one of the new 
hymn-books. 

The Olney Hymns had only been lately published, 
and Mr. Newton, in his preface, explained their 
origin. 

His dark, keen eyes were fixed upon Cuthbert, 
who stood with his hands in his pockets, not without 
interest in his face, but still as one who could hardly 
be said to join in the act of worship. 

His attitude was seen by Mrs. Unwin, who, gently 
touching the arm of her companion, signed to him 
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to hand the stranger his hymn-book, and then, put- 
ting her own upon the wide desk of the pew, she 
looked up at Mr. Cowper to attract his attention to 
it. He started as from a dream; but his rare, sweet 
smile, one of those flashes of which I have spoken, 
passed over his face as he leaned toward the young 


man and handed the book to him. Cuthbert received ' 


it with a grave bow, just as the second verse was 
being read by Mr. Newton: 
“T delivered thee when bound, 
And when bleeding healed thy wound ; 


Sought thee wandering, set thee right, 
Turned thy darkness into light.” 


The poet, whose words they were, needed no book; 
his eyes were raised as if looking at something 
others saw not. And then, before the last verse 
was read and sung, he had covered his face with his 
hands and sunk upon his knees. 

The letter ‘C.’ proclaimed to Cuthbert that that 
hymn was his; and the deep interest he felt for the 
poet deepened as he recalled the stories circulated in 
the neighbourhood of his madness and delusions. 

The sermon, delivered after the prayers and another 
hymn, was just such as was likely to rouse and arrest 
the attention of a young man. It was rough and 
unstudied, and on this week-day evening more like 
an address than a sermon. But it was full of living 
power, and from first to last Cuthbert Rollestone 
listened eagerly, and every word of the preacher 
geemed to be meant for him. ‘‘ From darkness to 
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light’? was the theme—from misery to happiness, 
from doubt to holy certainty, from conflict to peace. 
The story of the Cross of Christ, so familiar in our 
ears, was new to Cuthbert, and his whole soul rose 
in response to the entreaty to come to the cross and 
find light, happiness, and peace. 

In these days, we who go regularly to our churches, 
where due order is preserved, and all things around 
us are fair and beautiful to the eye, and music tends to 
raise the soul to God, and sermons are preached 
which are for the most part earnest and stirring, can 
form no idea of the dearth and utter barrenness of 
the Church a hundred years ago. 

No; nor can we enter into the surprise which men 
like John Newton excited as he reasoned of temper- 
ance, righteousness, and judgment to come; spoke 
of his personal experience, of his own wild life, of his 
conversion to God from ways of wickedness and sin 
to ways of pardon and peace. 

When the service was over, Cuthbert was walking 
slowly away, when a quick, firm step behind him 
made him pause and look round. 

‘‘T have seen you at church two or three times of 
late, sir,” Mr. Newton said. ‘‘ Will you come to my 
house and join our evening meal, and allow me to 
have a little talk with you ?” 

“T am obliged to you, sir,” Cuthbert said some- 
what haughtily, ‘‘ but I had a plentiful meal before I 
left home.” 

‘Well, at least let me persuade you to return 
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with me for an hour. My dear sir, I am a plain- 
spoken man, and I feel constrained to say you 
interest me deeply. You are ill at ease. Can I be 
of use to you?” : 

But Cuthbert’s pride held him back. He answered 
stiffly : 

**T cannot linger this evening, sir, as I have duties 
which demand my return; but I am deeply obliged 
to you, and I may avail myself of your offer at some 
future time.” 

*‘*At a more convenient season I will send for 
thee.’ Sir, that more convenient season may never 
come; let me ask you to change your mind.” 

But Cuthbert was resolute, and with a stiff bow 
bid Mr. Newton good-evening, and pursued his way 
to the Manor. 

«Til at ease.” How does he know that, I 
wonder ?” Cuthbert thought. “Ill at ease.’ Yes, 
it is true enough; but I cannot see the way to be 
anything else, except by forgetting that somewhere 
or other there are happier lives than mine.” 

As he came to this point in his meditation the sound 
of horses’ feet made him turn his head, and in the 
twilight—for it was now past nine o’clock—he saw 
two figures on horseback approaching at a quick 
trot. Cuthbert stood aside to let the horses pass, 
and as he did so he looked up at the riders. One 
was a young girl dressed in the usual riding-dress 
of the time, made tight, with a full long skirt, anda 
pointed cape. The hat was beaver, with a huge bow 
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in front, and her small hands were encased in stiff 
leather gloves. Her companion was a gentleman of 
middle height, thin and spare, whose proportions 
seemed very much too small for those of his large- 
boned, heavily-built horse. As Cuthbert was watching 
the riders with some interest, the horseman pulled up 
his steed sharply on its haunches, and looking over 
ais shoulder, asked in a loud voice if the first turn to 
the left would lead to the small market-town of 
Comesbury. 

“Not the first turn, but the second,’’ Cuthbert 
replied; ‘‘and then you must keep straight on till 
you reach the point where four roads meet. The 
road to the right will take you to Comesbury.” 

“Thank ye; I’m much obliged to ye, sir. My 
daughter and I are further from home than we ought 
to be at this time in the evening—eh, Cicely ?” 

The girl, who was a little in front of her father, 
thus appealed to, said: 

“Tt is pleasanter riding in the cool of the evening. 
I don’t think it is too late.” 

Then from under the shadow of the big beaver 
bonnet, a bright smile shone down on Cuthbert, and 
a pair of dark eyes answered the smile of the rosy 
mouth, as the young lady said: 

“Thank you, kindly, sir, for your directions, which 
are clearer than those the sign-post gives.” 

Then, touching the gray pony she rode with her 
whip, she cantered off by the side of her father’s big, 
unwieldy steed. 
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Cuthbert watched them out of sight, and then 
turned in at the Manor gate, taking a round of 
inspection to see that all was safe for the night. 

The country folk in those days kept early hours, 
and the deep bay of the old mastiff in the stable- 
yard was the only sound which broke the stillness of 
the summer night. All the farm servants and the 
man who acted as bailiff were in their beds; but 
when Cuthbert went round to the kitchen entrance he 
found Sam waiting for him. 

‘Does your honour want anything afore you go to 
bed ?” 

“No, Sam; and you ought to be there by this 
time. The grass in the low meadow must be cleared 
to-morrow, and we should be rising at cock-crow. 
So good-night.” 

Sam lighted a candle and gave it to his young 
master—his own preparations for bed were not so 
prolonged as to render a light necessary. 

“Did Spot come back all right ?”” Cuthbert asked. 
‘‘He followed me down into the town and I missed 
him afterwards.” 

Cuthbert felt a curious shyness about his expedi- 
tion to church. It had not been the custom of any 
of Squire Rollestone’s household to frequent church. 

“Yes, your honour; Spot came back. He was 
with the master when I took him up to bed, and is 
lying at his door now, I’ll warrant. Spot always 
sticks close to the Squire when he is a bit down in 
the mouth. He was terribly low, he was, when I 
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helped him upstairs. He cried like a child for 
another bottle—that he did.” 

Cuthbert gave an angry stamp with his foot. It 
was bad enough to know his father was sinking 
deeper and deeper every day in the mire, but it was 
worse to hear Sam recounting the maudlin condition 
that he knew too well—the noisy, boisterous mirth, 
nay, the fierce bursts of passion were better than 
that. 

‘* The master——” Sam began again. 

‘‘Hold your tongue, and be off to bed,” was the 
rejoinder. ‘‘ Have you locked up all secure ?” 

“Yes, sir. I wish you good-night,” Sam said, in 
an offended tone, as he pursued his way to the back 
stairs; and Cuthbert, with the large pewter candle- 
stick in his hand, went through the hall to the foot 
of the wide staircase. 

He went softly up, and as he passed his father’s 
door he paused. Spot rose from his place on the 
mat and rubbed his nose against his young master’s 
hand. From within came the sound of loud, ster- 
torous snores, and with a sigh Cuthbert saw Spot 
resume his place on the mat, and went to his own 
room. 

The lattice-windows were wide open, and tne air 
of the summer night was sweet with the mingled 
scent of jasmine which wreathed the casement, and 
a hundred other subtle odours—of new-mown hay 
and meadow-sweet, borne from the rich pasture-land 
lying before the Manor. 
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Everything around him was so full of peace; but 
Cuthbert’s heart was not in harmony with it. ‘ Out 
of darkness into light.” To come into that light of 
which the preacher spoke—how life would change 
for him! He but vaguely grasped the full signifi- 
cance of the preacher’s words; but one thing he had 
felt sure of as he listened, and did feel sure of now: 
that rugged man, with the dark eyes fixed on him, 
spoke with knowledge and experience. He was 
thoroughly in earnest, and he had come out from 
the darkness into light. 

“Next time he invites me to his house I will go,” 
Cuthbert said. And then a tap at the door made 
him start, and he said hastily: 

** Come in.” 

A strange figure appeared—old Grizel in a short 
bedgown, and a huge frilled nightcap. Her feet 
were thrust into felt shoes, and a gray-coloured 
shawl was thrown over her. Grizel had the right of 
an old nurse to come into Cuthbert’s room, and she 
not unfrequently took advantage of it. Sometimes 
Cuthbert liked to have a talk with Grizel, but to- 
night he felt disinclined for it. 

“What do you want?” he asked shortly. “Is 
anything wrong ?” 

“Nothing more wrong than common,” Grizel 
said; ‘“‘but I do wish you’d think of something to 
stop these goings on. There’s no doubt the poor 
master is getting worse and worse. If it was not for 
you and the memory of the dear mistress, I’d be off, 
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old as I am. Everything wants setting to rights, 
and only a lady can do it.” ; 

“A lady!” Cuthbert exclaimed. ‘This is a nice 
place for a lady, I don’t know how you can be so 
mad as to think of such a thing.” 

‘““Ah! my dear Master Cuthbert, a young lady 
who came as your wife would set things to rights; 
and this is a fine house if it weren’t going to rack and 
ruin. There was a time when I used to try to keep 
it decent; but lor! what’s the use, when you and 
the master live and eat in the hall, and never so 
much as set foot in the other rooms ?” 

It did not apparently strike Grizel that the 
accumulation of dust and cobwebs in the hall might 
be removed with advantage. Like many other 
would-be reformers, she overlooked small details in 
contemplating mighty changes. She could lament 
over the neglected suite of rooms given up to mice, 
and stuffy with the atmosphere which results from 
closed shutters and empty hearths on which no fires 
are ever kindled; but she could not set herself to 
remedy the condition of the hall, where the father 
and son did, as she said, ‘‘live and eat and drink.” 
While aiming to get hold of the besom of destruc- 
tion, she forgot the little broom should do its 
part, and begin the work in one corner of the old 
house which she wanted to see effected in the 
whole. 

“You ought to marry, Master Cuthbert, and that’s 
the honest truth.” 
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“You have been put up to say this to me!” Cuth- 
bert said sharply. ‘I wish you would mind your 
own business.” 

** My own business is your business!’’ Grizel said, 
growing voluble, as she grew annoyed with Cuth- 
bert’s reception of her advice. ‘‘ You know well 
enough that there is plenty of money going to waste, 
and that when the master plays high he loses, and 
a pretty sight oftener than he wins; and you know 
that if you took up the reins you’d guide things 
better. Why, ever since you had the cellar-key 
there’s been less wine up; though it is pitiable, that 
it is, to hear the master whining and crying as he 
did this evening, and Sam blundering up the stairs 
with him, and he calling out that he was ill-used, 
and he would get the law on Sam, and Sam grinning 
like a Cheshire tom-cat, and “4 

“Stop, for heaven’s sake!” Cuthbert said. 
**What’s the use of telling me all I know too well; 
and what on earth has this to do with my getting 
married? Better to live single all my life than ask 
any girl to come here.” 

“JT tell you,” Grizel said, “it is your best chance. 
The master is set on your marrying, and if you will 
make a bargain with him, that if you oblige him 
he must oblige you, and let the house be put into 
proper order, and have no noisy drinking-bouts and 
card-sharpers here, then you may bring a lady to take 
your blessed mother’s place.” 

Cuthbert laughed bitterly. 
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‘‘A pleasant prospect for the lady, truly, even if I 
found one whom I should care to marry, of which I 
see no prospect. Good-night, Grizel, pleasant dreams 
to you; you mean well, but you are not over-wise, I 
am afraid.” 

The old woman turned slowly away, and Cuthbert 
relented as she said: 

“T’ve nursed you from a baby, and when your 
blessed mother lay dying I promised I’d never leave 
you. You needn’t be so short with me, Master 
Cuthbert.” 

“IT know I needn't, dear old Griz. There, there, 
don’t take on; I’ll think about it. I say, Grizel,” 
he said, detaining her by putting his hand on her 
shoulder, “‘ have you ever heard the parson down at 
Olney preach ?”’ 

‘“No, I can’t say I have, but I’ve heard tell of his 
practice; he’s a right good one. In the fire he 
behaved like a brave man; and as to the money he 
gave the poor, homeless folk, it was surprising. My 
niece and her husband would not have been saved if 
it hadn’t been for Mr. Newton. That’s what I call 
practice, Master Cuthbert, and worth fifty sermons 
which poor folk like me, who can neither read nor 
write, couldn’t understand.” 

“You'd better try, Grizel, next Wednesday evening, 
and trudge down to the church to hear Mr. Newton. 
Good-night, Grizel.” 

Grizel departed at last. She was cross-grained at 
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times, poor woman, and looked helplessly at a state 
of things which she could not remedy. But she 
loved her young master with the deep, abiding love 
which can know no change and no decay, and is the 
heritage of all faithful servants—sometimes to their 
cost. 


CHAPTER II. 


“THE PLEASAUNCE.” 


“ Mysterious are His ways; whose power 
Brings forth the unexpected hour ; 
When minds that never met before 
Shall meet, unite, and part no more.” 

COWPER. 


THE country lay in its noontide sleep under the 
cloudless sky of June. It was the hour of rest, when 
the haymakers were gathered under the hedgerows, 
or beneath the shadow of a spreading tree, for their 
meal of brown cakes and mead and cider. Every- 
thing about the Pleasaunce was trim and tidy, and 
the sitting-rooms were all habitable and arranged 
with the greatest care and precision. 

The contrast between the Pleasaunce and Colts- 
wood Manor was indeed marked. In one, disorder 
and misrule were the salient points; in the other, 
neatness was carried to its utmost limit. 

A shrill voice was heard echoing through the long 
passage which ran through the centre of the house, 
the doors of the sitting-rooms opening on either 
side. 
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“Cicely, Cicely! what do you mean by making 
the parlour like a pig-stye? Pretty manners these 
to bring from your boarding-school. Galloping off 
with your father till past ten o’clock last night, and 
now littering the parlour with your messes. I won’t 
have it—I won’t! Iam mistress here; Cicely !” 

The last call was raised a good deal above concert 
pitch, and brought from the back premises a young 
girl with a large pitcher of water in one hand, anda 
bunch of wild roses and flowering grasses in the 
other. Cicely’s gown was short, and looped up by 
being drawn through the pocket-holes over a bright 
red skirt. The gown had sleeves short to the elbow, 
which displayed beautifully rounded arms; and her 
raven hair was surmounted by a large cap, with flaps, 
and a high peak in front. A muslin or linen kerchief 
was crossed over her breast, and she had fastened 
there some of the roses she had gathered. 

“Did you call me?” she asked, pausing at the 
parlour-door, where Mrs. Whinfield stood. 

“Call you! yes, I should think I did call you. 
Don’t bring that wild stuff- here. I won’t have it. 
Take it back, I say. I ain’t goingto have my house 
turned into a bear-garden, I can tell you.” 

Cicely’s dark eyes flashed, and, tossing her head, 
she said: 

“There isn’t much likeness between roses anda 
bear-garden. I shall make the parlour look gay if 
I choose.” 

“You are an impudent baggage,” was the reply. 
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“I’m your father’s wife, and mistress here, I’d have 
you to remember.” 

“You needn’t tell me that fifty times. Worse 
luck for me that my father was such a fool as to 
marry you. Poor man! he’ll repent it bitterly for 
ail the rest of his life. Let me pass.” 

‘“‘ The Kidderminster carpet, Mr. Whinfield, is like 
the very field. This girl of yours is acting disgrace- 
fully, Mr. Whinfield.” 

The master of the Pleasaunce was passing the open 
door, and stopped as he heard his wife’s voice. 

“Well, what’s the matter? Don’t quarrel, you 
two, don’t quarrel. Why, Cicely, my girl, what is it ?” 

*‘T’ll speak to you alone, father,” Cicely said. ‘I 
shouldn’t get a hearing while this virago is by.” 

“Tut, tut, girl, don’t speak like that! Ill find a 
remedy, my lass—I’ll find a remedy. Just bide 
peaceable for a bit, and things will work round.” 

*Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, Mr. Whinfield, 
to take the girl’s part against me? Look at her 
now.” 

For Cicely, with a spirit of defiance, had pushed 
past her stepmother into the parlour, and was on 
her knees arranging a posy on the hearth of wild 
roses and grasses, and young green of the bracken 
She had previously filled two large blue china pots 
with flowers from the garden, and in so doing she 
had certainly let some leaves fall on the Kidder- 
minster carpet—‘‘the littering” of which Mrs. 
Whinfield might perhaps justly complain. 
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Mr. Whinfield looked in at the open window, and 
the figure of his child kneeling before the grate 
seemed to fascinate him. How fair and pretty she 
was; how like her dead mother! Perhaps it would 
have been better to have resisted the overtures of 
Miss Prudence Blackley, who was, to use a familiar 
saying, ‘‘an old maid spoiled,” and to have waited 
till Cicely left school to take the head of the house. 

Mr. Whinfield liked to see things tidy, and he 
liked comfortable meals, and there was no doubt 
that his new wife did keep the household machinery 
in good order, and that economy and punctuality 
reigned, where since the death of Cicely’s mother a 
good deal of waste and irregularity in the household 
arrangements had prevailed. 

But Mr. Whinfield found gold can be bought too 
dear, and the constant squabbles and bickerings 
which occurred between Mrs. Whinfield and her 
step-daughter were becoming a great annoyance. 
Cicely had been at school in Bedford till the Easter 
of the present year; but she had come home at 
Christmas to find Miss Prudence transformed into 
Mrs. Whinfield and her own position in her father’s 
house very equivocal. 

Miss Prudence Blackley was the daughter of a 
country surgeon, who had been thrown from his 
horse and killed a year or two before this time. 
She had rented a small cottage in the village of 
Crossmorton, within easy reach of the Pleasaunce 
—not without exciting suspicion in the minds of 
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many people that she had designs on the Master of 
the Pleasaunce. If she had such designs they had 
been brought to a successful issue. The Squire had 
surrendered the citadel, and Miss Prue won the day. 
The marriage had taken place in the autumn of the 
previous year, and when Cicely was at home for the 
Christmas holidays there had been no _ serious 
difference between her and her step-mother. Now 
she had left school, and was considered to be 
“finished,” at eighteen, things wore another aspect. 
Cicely was self-willed, and had a very high opinion 
of herself, and a very low one of her step-mother. 
The education of those days was of a very superficial 
character, and Cicely was only like many in her own 
rank of life, who believed that the whole duty of 
young women was to be ornamental and attrac- 
tive. To embroider flowers in floss-silk, play on 
the harpsichord, and draw in faint outline figures 
of nymphs and goddesses, which were a great 
deal more the work of the master than the pupil, 
was considered a liberal education. To dance the 
stately minuet and twirl round gracefully in the 
“Contre Danse” were the accomplishments which 
the Miss Perkins at Bedford professed to teach to 
their pupils. Cicely had been a great favourite at 
this boarding-school. She had a vivacious manner, 
and was always one of the show pupils at the break- 
ing up, at the close of every half-year. 

Miss Perkins prided herself on the lady-like de- 
portment of Cicely and her chief friend, Katharine 
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Perry; they were young ladies who did her credit, 
but Cicely carried the palm. To begin with, she 
was the daughter of Squire Whinfield, and well 
connected, while Katharine was the only child of a 
miller, who, although wealthy, was not holding the 
position of a landed proprietor and a justice of the 
peace. There was, therefore, a social difference 
between the two girls, of which Cicely’s friendship 
had done much to lessen the importance. Cicely and 
Katharine were devoted friends. It is said that: 
“‘Dans toute les amitiés, 
Il-y-en-a deux, 
L’un qui baise, et l’autre 
Qui tend la joue.” 

There is no doubt that Cicely fulfilled the last of 
these conditions, but nevertheless she had a very 
sincere affection for Katharine, and many were the 
sheets of paper which were covered with closely- 
written pointed writing, all testifying to the love 
which existed between the two girls. Katharine’s 
letters were the longer of the two and the most effusive, 
but Cicely had lately become more voluminous, filling 
her sheets with stories of her step-mother’s tyranny 
and attempts to get her father entirely under her 
thumb. 

‘‘ She is trying to do the same with me, my dear 
Kath, but, needless to say, she will fail.” 

After the uproar about the flowers had ceased, 
Cicely ran out and joined her father on the broad 
gravel-walk which went round the house. 
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Mr. Whinfield was proud of his daughter, and 
liked her, perhaps, the better for what he called her 
“spice,” though at times he grew angry when the 
domestic disturbances reached an acute stage. 

“It’s fine weather for the hay,’’ Mr. Whinfield 
said ; ‘‘and there hasn’t been a better crop for years 
—no, nor as good a one. I say, Cicely, Squire 
Rollestone is going to ride over with his son to-day. 
Mind you put on your best bib and tucker.” And 
Mr. Whinfield gave his daughter’s ear a little pinch. 

‘“‘He was here yesterday,” Cicely said. ‘I hate 
him. He’s so coarse, and loud, and rude.” 

“ Tut, tut, girl. Don’t let your tongue run away 
like a colt in the field. You'll get into trouble if you 
do. Squire Rollestone is going to bring his son with 
him—a very pretty, genteel fellow. We met him in 
the road near Olney last evening. It was getting 
dark, and my eyes are not so sharp as they were; 
but I believe that was the man we met near Colts- 
wood. Yes; that man was young Rollestone. I'll 
bet a sovereign he was. Come, you've nought to 
say against him, my girl ?” 

“JT have nought to say, for or against,” Cicely 
said. ‘I don’t concern myself about every man I 
meet on the high-road. And a wonder he didn’t 
know you, as you know his father so well !” 

‘‘Ah! that’s it. Young Rollestone is not of the 
same feather as the old man. I say old; but he is not 
a year older than I am—quite in his prime. Father 
and son go different ways, and though I may have 
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set my horse at the same fence, and even rode 
abreast across country with him, I’ve had nothing to 
say to him, nor he to me. It’s only the last year I’ve 
been ‘hail, fellow, well met’ with Rollestone, and 
I’ve not so much as set foot inside his house, nor he 
in mine, till yesterday, when his mare cast a shoe 
and I found him at the Red Lion in the village 
waiting for the blacksmith.” 

‘*A short acquaintance and a slight one,” Cicely 
said. “I can’t see, for my part, why you should 
care to lengthen it.” 

“Ah, ha! well, it’s better to be mum for the 
present.” 

Cicely turned aside to feed her fantail pigeons, 
and her father watched her with some pride as she 
tripped away, totally unconscious of the plot which 
had been laid. 

The truth was that Mr. Whinfield despaired of 
peace while his wife and her step-daughter were in © 
the same house, and the solution of the difficulty 
seemed to be in marrying her to a man in her own 
rank of life who could give her a home. 

Mr. Rollestone had on several occasions lately 
fallen in with Mr. Whinfield, and had in the course 
of conversation spoken of his desire to see his only 
son married. The result had been that Cicely had 
been called to see him on the previous day, and the 
formal invitation given to the Squire and his son to 
visit the Pleasaunce without loss of time. The next 
morning dawned brightly ; the labourers might sleep 
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away the lazy hours of noon in the shade; the unpaid 
bills, the complaints from tenants might be unheeded, 
but Mr. Rollestone was not to be thwarted in his 
intention; the horses came round at ten o’clock, and 
Sam watched the two horsemen go down the drive 
with one of his broad grins. 

““What’s up, eh?” old Giles said. ‘‘ The master 
is as Sweet as Sugar, and as trim as a daisy. Lor! 
such waistcoats as he put one atop of the other. I'll 
bet he has got four on at least. He has got his 
watch and chain at his fob, and Grizei says he swore 
like any trooper because his cravat wasn’t stiff.” 

‘*He’s going courting, p’r’aps,” said Sam. ‘‘ Look 
at his top-boots; and I spent an hour cleaning the 
brass buttons on his coat. I'll bet he is after some- 
thing particular.” 

“Courting! a likely matter. He’ll be fresh before 
he gets to the end of the journey. If there’s any 
courting in the wind it’s the young master; he 
looked as grave as a judge when he mounted; did 
you notice ?” 

“Yes,” Sam said, ‘it’s religion, not courting, that’s 
got a hold on the young master; he went to church 
last evening.” 

“To church! what, on a week day? Don’t tell 
me such lies; he ain’t made for a Methody, not he. 
There, you’d better come and lend a hand in the 
low meadow than stand idling and chattering 
here.” 

‘“That’s good,” said Sam as he turned on his 
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heel; ‘that’s good, when it’s you that do the 
chattering like any old daw in the trees.” 


The spirit of contradiction was certainly very 
strong that day in Cicely Whinfield. She left her 
step-mother to get through all the preparations for 
the guests without offering any assistance, and heard 
her call from the stillroom to come and beat a dozen 
eggs for a custard without taking any notice what- 
ever. Then as to her own appearance, her father 
had told her to put on her best bib and tucker, 
because this “genteel young man” was coming. 
She should do nothing of the sort. If the “ genteel 
young man” turned out to be the same who answered 
their questions about the road the evening before, he 
had a pleasant voice, and he was tall and well, 
in the twilight she could scarcely say what his 
face was like: but all this was nothing to the 
point. 

“‘T am not going to be trotted out for inspection 
like one of the young horses before it goes to the 
fair; no, not I.” 

Then Cicely repaired to her bedroom, and opening 
a large bureau with deep drawers, began to examine 
their contents. 

There was the pretty paduasoy skirt, with its 
flowered upper jacket, which opened in front and 
was ornamented with pale blue bows. There was 
the apron, with its old lace, which had belonged to 
her mother; and there was the daintiest little straw 
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hat to wear on the side Of the head, with its brim 
turned up with cherry colour. Scarves, too, and gauze 
capes, and finery of many hues. Cicely smiled as 
she fingered all these feminine adornments, and 
could not resist trying on the little hat before the 
very small square glass which hung on a nail by the 
bureau and was the only means she had of contem- 
plating the effect. 

The effect was decidedly very good, and in spite 
of her resolution the hat was pinned on the dark 
hair instead of the cap with the flaps. 

Then a smarter kerchief with a red breast-knot 
replaced the plain linen one, and the cluster of wild 
roses fell to the ground unheeded. 

Lastly Cicely looked down at her feet. The pair of 
high-heeled shoes with buckles would set off their 
dainty proportions better than the stout leather 
walking-shoes. She thought she would change them 
also, and when she had done so, she put her hands 
on either side of her waist, which was round, and in 
good proportion to her figure, and beginning to hum 
the air of the minuet she had danced at the last 
‘breaking up at school,” she went through the steps 
with the grace which was natural to her, the pointed 
toes of her shoes making a tap on the oak boards of 
the room. 

The room was very unlike the bedroom of the 
young ladies of the present time. The walls were 
bare, and there were no tables with a hundred little 
knick-knacks, no brackets with vases—only a shelf 
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for booxs—and they were few; and no easy-chairs, or 
convenience for writing. 

Mrs. Whinfield considered writing in a_ bed- 
chamber a great offence, and Cicely’s correspondence 
with Katharine was carried on as she knelt before 
the deep window-seat, and dipped a quill pen in a 
stone ink-bottle, which was placed on the ledge of 
the window in a somewhat perilous position. She 
possessed a large mahogany desk, which her father 
had given her when she went to school, and here 
were all the letters from her schoolfellows, and a 
book, closely ruled, where she kept an irregular 
diary of events. 

I do not think Cicely had any particular aspirations 
as to the future, and she looked back on her life at 
Miss Perkins’ with regret. To leave school was 
for most girls independence ; to her it seemed only 
the exchange of silken bonds for fetters. She was, 
as I have said, quite sensible of her own attractions, 
but though, as a matter of course, she had her own 
particular admirer in the person of a smart young 
attorney at Bedford, who attended the same church 
as Miss Perkins’ young ladies, and made a point of 
directing languishing glances towards her whenever, 
during the psalms and hymns, the bonnets of the 
girls appeared above the edge of the high pew, Cicely 
knew nothing about love by actual experience. 

Novels and romances were not as plentiful as 
blackberries in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 
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“Evelina” had scarcely reached the provinces, 
though talked about in London as the marvellous 
performance of a young lady, and there was very 
\ittle fiction to kindle the romantic element in the 
minds of the young; and thus those who were in- 
clined to do so had to kindle it for themselves. 

It must be difficult for the maiden of to-day to 
realize the life of her predecessor a hundred years 
ago, for the century which lies between them has 
wrought such marvellous changes, and the whole 
aspect of life, I think, more especially for the young, 
is totally altered. 

The county town of the district was then the metro- 
polis. The society in which the small landed pro- 
prietors moved was contracted in the extreme. 
Hospitality was understood by heavy meals and 
over eatingand drinking. There might be the Hunt 
Ball, or the ball on the coming of age of some county 
magnate’s son and heir, and the dance which followed 
some heavy supper, when the partners were often 
a little dangerous from unsteadiness of head after 
free access to the host’s wine, or in a lower circle to 
the ale and cider flagon. ‘ Society,” as we now 
understand it, was unknown in the class of life to 
which Cicely Whinfield belonged ; and though little 
coteries of literary and intellectual people were 
sprinkled here and there, want of culture and want 
of interest beyond the narrow sphere of their own 
acres was the universal condition of the small squire- 
archy of the eighteenth century. 
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Religion was kept at a very respectful distance. 
Mr. Rollestone, as we know, set all observances at 
defiance; Mr. Whinfield made a point of going to 
church once a week, and droned through the 
responses from the big family pew, and kept up 
a low buzzing as an accompaniment to the two 
fiddles and the bassoon, as one of Sterndale and 
Hopkins’ hymns was bawled out by a few men and 
boys in the gallery, and finally snored through the 
dry sermon, to which no one in the church attempted 
to listen; but he left his religion behind him when 
he returned the salutations of the village people in 
the porch, and never gave it a thought till Sunday 
came round again. 

At Bedford, Cicely had perhaps seen the formal 
side of religion better observed. Miss Perkins would 
not have thought she had done her duty if she had 
not marshalled her young ladies to the parish church 
every Sunday, and read prayers every night and 
morning in the large schoolroom. But the heart 
was for the most part far away, and Miss Perkins’ 
well-intentioned mechanical religion had as little 
power as Squire Whinfield’s weekly attendance at 
the slovenly service in his village church had on his 
life and conversation. 

When Cicely went downstairs after her long 
absence in her own room, she had quite recovered her 
temper, and as she passed the kitchen she looked in 
and said to Mrs. Whinfield : 

“‘Can I do anything to help you now ?” 
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‘“No,” was the short answer. ‘‘ And I suppose I 
might stand here doing a cook’s work day in and day 
out, and you would not care.” 

‘But I asked if I could do anything !” Cicely said. 

‘And I say, no!” And Mrs. Whinfield rubbed 
her hot cheeks with the large apron she resigned 
into the maid-servant’s hands, and said ‘‘ if she was 
to sit down to dinner at all she must go and rest and 
try to get cool.” 

“You do look very hot,” Cicely said. ‘I could 
have grated the nutmeg over the custards, and 
whipped the cream, if you had asked me.” 

Mrs. Whinfield was gone, and the servant left in 
charge said: 

“The way mistress worries and fidgets, and pries 
and peers into every hole and corner, is enough to 
drive one mad. Lor! she’d better have kept an old 
maid all her days than come here to make folks’ lives 
amisery. You'll soon get out of it, Miss Cicely, but 
I shall have to bide, I suppose.” 

“I am not going to get out of it, Sally, except by 
getting out of this kitchen. Why, it’s enough to 
roast anybody alive.” 

**Yes, she would have a fire on for the fillet of 
veal. J said cold pies would have been much better 
fare to-day. Folks who have rode fourteen miles 
under the sun won’t care for hot joints; but she’s 
as obstinate as any pig, that she is.” 

Cicely went out from the back-door, and crossing 
the yard, turned into a walled garden, one half of 
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which was in shade. But she did not linger here, 
and passed out from a gate at the opposite side of 
the garden into a narrow lane, where the wild roses 
waved in profusion overher head, and now and then 
dropped a pale pink petal upon the path before her. 
Cicely went on to a gate which opened into a hay- 
field. The hour of rest was over, and the hay- 
makers were busy turning the hay in ridges as the 
mowers cut it down. Cicely could hear the swish of 
the scythe, and the low song of some of the younger 
women as they used the long rakes with skill and 
precision. 

Just under the shadow of a tree close to the gate 
there were two or three girls of eight or ten, each 
with ‘‘the baby” in her arms, whose mothers were 
amongst the haymakers. 

The babies, overcome with the heat, were fractious 
and troublesome, and Cicely thought she would far 
sooner be raking and tossing hay than tending those 
struggling, fretting babies. She opened the gate, and 
picking up a rake which was lying on the other side, 
acknowledged the girls’ bob-curtsys with a smile, 
and said to herself: 

“J think I’ll go and toss the hay. I dare say I can 
do it as well as those women.” 

Cicely was one of those people who can do most 
things if they try, but the rake rather baffled her; 
and she was a little provoked to see one or two of 
the haymakers pausing in their work, and surveying 
her from under their large linen caps or bonnets with 
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pitying contempt. A laugh from the direction of the 
gate made her look round, and she saw her father 
standing by it with two gentlemen, whom she knew 
at once must be Mr. Rollestone and his son. 

“Hallo, Cicely! turning haymaker? What a 
clever lass it is!” 

Cicely’s first impulse was to throw down the rake 
and disappear by the gate at the lower part of the 
hay - field, which led into the highroad. But a 
moment’s consideration made her change her mind. 
She would not show how discomfited she really 
felt, so she gave the hay two or three feeble tosses, 
and then, advancing a little nearer to the place 
where her father and his friends stood, she said 
indifferently : 

“Do you want me, father ?” 

Again a laugh, joined in this time by Mr. Rolle- 
stone, which brought Cicely to another pause, and, 
leaning on her rake, she said: 

“You seem very merry, father; perhaps you would 
like to take a turn with my rake?” 

‘‘No, no, not in this broiling heat; and you'll spoil 
your complexion. Come along, and let these gentle- 
men pay their respects to you.” 

‘“Your humble servant, Mistress Whinfield,” Mr. 
Rollestone said, coming towards her. ‘‘ Let me have 
the honour of presenting my son to you, who, like all 
men who have the chance, is ready to be your slave.” 

Mr. Rollestone had kept sober for this day in 
preparation for this interview, and he had got up 
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this speech, and delivered it with his hat in his hand 
and a low bow. His frilled shirt and high, wide 
cravat were very imposing; his Lincoln green coat 
was buttoned in at the waist, and Sam’s efforts with 
the buttons were successful; they shone like so many 
stars in the sun. Mr. Rollestone’s company manners 
were punctilious; he seldom wore them now, but he 
had put them on with the four waistcoats, the frilled 
shirt, and the brass-buttoned coat, for a good reason, 
hoping to smooth the way for his son, and get into 
Cicely’s good graces. 

The outward semblance of the man was indeed so 
widely different from the loosely clad, disordered 
appearance he had presented the day before, that 
Cicely could scarcely recognise him. But as she 
raised her eyes to his face, she saw the same bold 
glances from his bloodshot eyes, and the coarse com- 
plexion culminating in the large red nose, which told 
its own tale. 

Cicely shrank back involuntarily as Mr. Rollestone 
took her hand and tried to raise it to his lips. 
Cicely drew it away, and making a stately curtsy, 
vouchsafed no reply to his effusive speech. 

‘My son—my only son—craves the honour of your 
acquaintance,’ Mr. Rollestone continued: ‘“ For- 
ward, Cuthbert—though I do not marvel, boy, that 
you hesitate, and can scarce pluck up courage to 
address this—this—goddess of the fields !” 

Cuthbert had been standing apart during this 
little scene, distressed at the position in which 
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Cicely was placed, and not daring to speak, lest he 
should add to her embarrassment. 

He gazed at her with profound admiration, which 
was as respectful as his father’s was odiously 
familiar; and he said, with as much composure as 
he could command : 

“Your servant, Mistress Whinfield,” at the same 
time holding the gate, as if waiting for her to pass 
through and escape. 

Cicely saw and appreciated the intention, and she 
gave him a grateful glance from those dark liquid 
eyes which had shone on him through the twilight 
on the previous evening, and now took his heart by 
storm. 

Beautiful she was beyond any doubt—so beautiful, 
that he, who had seen but few women, raised her at 
once to a pedestal, as something to admire, and—if 
so it could be—love to his life’s end. 

Cuthbert Rollestone was not the first man who is, 
so to speak, boulversé at first sight. He will not be 
the last; and it is generally those men who have 
rather prided themselves on their indifference to 
the attractions of women who fall the easiest prey, 
Taken unawares, as Cuthbert was, against all pre- 
conceived notions and former determinations to 
escape the snare, they fall into it, and are caught 
like a ird by the fowler. Not that Cuthbert would 
have acknowledged this even to himself, as Cicely 
turned down the lane away from the house, as if to 
intimate her desire to escape. 
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The two elder men watched her, and giving each 
other a meaning look, they directed their steps ina 
contrary direction, while Cuthbert hesitated. I do 
not know whether he would have ventured to follow 
Cicely, had she not dropped a bow of ribbon which 
had been too carelessly pinned on her apron. 
Cuthbert sprang forward, and picking it up, he was 
at her side with one or two strides, saying: 

“‘This is your property, if I mistake not, Miss 
Cicely.” 

Cicely received it graciously, and said: 

‘‘We can turn into the copse and go back to the 
house through it ; the sun is broiling, and the shade 
will be pleasant.” 

Cuthbert understood this as an invitation to 
follow where Cicely led, who sprang over a low 
stile, and was soon standing under the shelter of 
larches and beeches, all dressed in tender green, 
while beneath was a carpet of fallen leaves, upon 
which the sunshine flickered and made a mosaic of 
brown and gold. 

This copse was full of wild anemones in the early 
spring, and now in June the hyacinth had not yet 
withered, and still made patches of blue in some 
places, where the little white stella, or star-wort, 
grew in profusion. 

The sunshine flickered on Cicely’s dainty figure, 
and seemed to intensify the bright colouring of her 
ribbons and cherry-coloured skirt, and give her dark 
hair a deeper glow. 
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Cuthbert was no adept in making flattering 
speeches; but eyes will tell what lips do not utter. 
Cicely felt her heart beat a little quicker as she met 
his earnest gaze ; and after a moment’s pause, during 
which she was busied in pinning the bow in its place, 
she said : 

‘‘ This is pleasanter than the hay-field. There is 
an old tree where we can find a seat a few yards 
further on;” and then the next moment she had 
taken a turn deeper into the copse, and had lightly 
sprung upon the gnarled trunk of an old oak, which 
had but few branches, and these were only just 
putting out a few brownish-green leaves. 

Cuthbert was about to balance himself on another 
bough of the distorted trunk, when Cicely screamed : 
** Look! look! there is an adder on my foot!” and 
Cuthbert saw, to his horror, the dull grey body 
of an adder, gradually curling itself round the 
little foot which just touched the grass, as Cicely sat 
sideways on the tree, as she would have sat on a 
saddle. 

“Keep still; do not move!” Cuthbert said. “ Keep 
still, for heaven’s sake!’ 

The creature had raised its head, and the next 
moment would have stung the little foot ; but Cuth- 
bert, with swift and unerring aim, seized it by the tail, 
and as it turned quickly to resent the interference 
with its small forked tongue shot out, he flung it a 
few yards away, and the next moment he had crushed 
it with the strong heel of his boot. 
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Cicely covered her face with her hands. 

“Oh, the dreadful creature! I might have been 
stung, and then—then I should have died. A child 
in the village was bitten last year, and she died. 
Her arm swelled as big as her whole body.” 

“Let me help you down,” Cuthbert said. 

“Oh! do you think there is another adder in the 
grass and dead leaves? Iam so frightened !” 

Cicely had drawn up both feet now, and sat 
crouching on the seat, on which she had perched so 
lightly and so gracefully. 

“Let me lift you over the long grass,” Cuthbert 
said, ‘‘and then there will be nothing to fear.” 

He did not wait for a reply, but in a moment had 
raised Cicely in his arms and set her down on the 
path by the stile, which was well trodden, and where 
no adders could lie concealed. But a slow progress 
was made towards the house, and the dinner was 
served, and Mrs. Whinfield in a fluster at Cicely’s 
delay, while her husband was only too well pleased 
to greet the truants with: 

“Ah! You have been having a romantic stroll. 
Quite right—quite right.” 

“Yes; upon my word, Cuthbert is the luckiest 
young dog in the world,” said Mr. Rollestone. 

“But he can’t live on romance, though,” said 
Mr. Whinfield. ‘‘ Come, wife ; I hope you'll get one 
of your best dinners served. Why, Cicely! Whither 
away? Well, well; we won't wait. She is gone to 
wash her cheeks with buttermilk, I’ll warrant.” 
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“Indeed, sir,” Cuthbert said. ‘‘ Miss Cicely has 
had an unpleasant adventure in the copse. An 
adder came so near as to be dangerous, and in 
another moment would have stung her foot.” 

“The brute! I'll give a reward for adders’ skins, 
as I did last year. I believe there were as many as 
three dozen caught by the lads first and last,” said 
Mr. Whinfield. “I dare say it gave the girl a bad 
turn. Can’t you take her some of your salts or 
something, Prue ?” 

‘Best leave her to herself,” said Mrs. Whinfield, 
“and come to dinner; it’s pretty near spoilt as 
itsigee 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LACE-MAKER. 


KATHARINE PERRY, the miller’s daughter, was busy 
one bright afternoon, ten days after the visit of the 
father and son to the Pleasaunce, arranging the tea- 
table in the pretty home-like parlour of the mille 
house. Katharine had been sent to the boarding- 
school at Bedford in compliance with her aunt’s 
wishes. 

The miller himself would have preferred that her 
education should have begun and ended as her 
mother’s had done before her. 

The beautifully-worked sampler, which was framed 
and hung over the wide mantelshelf, was surely a 
trophy of her capabilities which no pupil of Miss 
Perkins couldrival. But Katharine’s aunt succeeded 
in convincing the miller that Katharine should have 
the advantages which he could well afford to give 
her. 

“No doubt,” she said, “‘ poor dear Mary’s acquire- 
ments were sufficient for her—a penniless girl, who 
had been so fortunate as to win the miller’s love; 
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but for his daughter—his only daughter—higher 
things were naturally desirable.” 

So Katharine had learned to play the harpsichord, 
and to embroider and do all those things which 
Cicely, the Squire’s daughter, had included in her 
finishing at Miss Perkins’. To dance and to play 
were, it would seem, rather useless accomplishments 
for Katharine, whose father came of a strict race of 
Dissenters, and who, though himself a member of the 
Church, greatly preferred the ministrations of the 
Curate of Olney in his own barn to the service in the 
church. 

Once a week did Mr. Newton come to Lavendon 
Mill, partake of a family meal of hot cakes and tea, 
spread with liberal abundance, and then repair to 
the barn with his host and conduct a service of 
prayer and praise there. 

Katharine Perry was a great contrast to her friend, 
Cicely Whinfield. She was of the Saxon type of 
maiden, with quantities of fair hair, a little inclined 
to be red, a pink and white complexion, and large 
and rather languishing blue eyes. 

Her figure was round and full, and she had none 
of the elastic grace of movement which characterized 
her friend. She was sweet-tempered and kindly, 
and bore very patiently with her aunt’s continual 
reminder that she was to remember her position and 
not go and demean herself by associating right and 
left with the tradespeople of Olney. 

Miss Perry had ambitious views, and never re- 
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laxed her stiff and starch manner in the presence of 
the Vicar, or of Mr. Bull, or any of the real gentry. 

Katharine seemed to be wholly engrossed with the 
tea, and had just brought in a plate of light cakes as 
a centre-piece, when a shadow fell, as a voice was 
heard at the window, and the head of a woman 
filled the casement. 

‘‘Oh! is that you, Cousin Drusie ?” Katharine ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m glad you have come. Mr. Newton 
is late, and I am afraid the cakes will be cold.” 

“‘T am come to the service in the barn, Kathie; 
but I won’t come in to tea.” 

“You shall come in, Cousin Drusie. I know 
father would wish it.” 

“Ah, child! but there are others besides your 
father to please. No, I don’t expect a lace-maker to 
be considered fit company to sit at the board with 
Mr. Newton and 48 

“And you, mother’s own cousin. I never heard 
such nonsense! and you are a hundred times better 
than most people—better than anyone in this 
house.” 

Drusilla Allen smiled sadly as Katharine said this. 
The girl had gone to the open casement, and had 
kissed the calm, serious face, on which that smile 
had come and gone like a transient gleam of 
brightness on a piece of still water. 

‘Dear heart!” she said. ‘‘ Dear child! I am 
often in supplication for you, that you may be 
brought to the knowledge of the love of Christ. 

4 
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What do I say, the knowledge?—nay, it passeth 
knowledge.” 

‘“‘T wish to be good,” Katharine said. ‘I wish to 
be good, Cousin Drusie, like you; but . 

‘‘Like me! Nay, now, my dear one; say, rather, 
like Him who hath called me, and is even now 
calling thee.” 

Drusilla was interrupted here by the sound of a 
manly step. The swift colour came to her face, and 
releasing Katharine’s hand which she had held, she 
was turning away, when a voice said: 

“Whither away, Cousin Drusilla? You are come 
to tea, I hope ?” 

““ No, Robert ; I thank you, I have noneed of tea. 
I had my repast of milk and bread before I came. 

will go and take a seat in the barn, if it pleases 
you, Cousin Robert.” 

The miller, hearing his sisters voice in the 
parlour, did not press Drusilla to accept the invita- 
tion, and saying he must go indoors and make him- 
self spruce, he turned away. 

‘Katharine, it’s vulgar to talk out of window,” 
Miss Perry said. ‘‘That’s not the manners which 
Miss Perkins considered com 7 fow, I hope”—Miss 
Perry was very proud of her French expressions, of 
which this was one; ‘‘I should be shocked if the 
minister came upon you talking out of the window.” 

Katharine laughed, as well she might, for the next 
moment Mr. Newton himself was leaning on the 
window-ledge, and saying: 
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‘Good evening to you, Miss Kate, and Miss 
Perry. I must crave pardon for asking a friend of 
mine to join me to-day. A young friend who is 
inquiring for something more satisfying than the 
bread which you dispense so plentifully and liber- 
ally. Why,” Newton said, turning sharply round, 
‘my young man has disappeared. It is the young 
Squire from Coltswood Manor.” 

Mr. Newton withdrew from the window, and re- 
crossed the square yard upon which this side of the 
Mill House opened. He went to the gate and 
looked right and left, but Cuthbert was nowhere to 
be seen. 

“Well, he may please himself,” he said. ‘‘Too 
proud, perhaps, to sit down with these good folks. 
Ah! for the pride of this human heart !”’ 

But Mr. Newton was mistaken. Cuthbert was 
not too proud, but too shy to intrude himself at the 
miller’s board, and he had stepped up to the barn, 
which was still empty. Not quite empty; for when 
Cuthbert looked round in the rather dim light, he 
saw the figure of a woman kneeling at one of the 
benches absorbed in prayer. 

The sound of coming footsteps made Drusilla look 
up; but she did not start to her feet as some people 
would have done—nay, would do now, if they were 
suddenly found in an attitude of prayer. Cuthbert 
retreated to the wide door, and felt guilty of intru- 
sion. 

Presently Drusilla approached him and said : 

4—2 
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“Do you wish to remain to the meeting, sir? 
There will be plenty of seats near the desk.” 

“‘Thank you,” Cuthbert said, colouring a little. 
“I beg your pardon if I disturbed you.” 

“Nay,” she said quietly, “you did not disturb 
me. Iwas but asking the Lord to send His blessing 
on the word to-night.” 

Then, with the direct simplicity of her nature, 
Drusilla, who knew the young Squire well by sight, 
added: 

“I thank God you are come hither, sir.” 

Cuthbert winced a little. Why should this woman 
concern herself about him? And he remained 
silent. 

“Do not think me over-bold,” Drusilla continued, 
‘but I could not help speaking, for I have often 
watched you, sir, as you have rode past my cottage ; 
and I know your trials are great.” 

‘Really!’ Cuthbert began. And then as he 
looked down on the serious face turned up to him, 
all vexation or annoyance at the freedom with which 
this peasant woman spoke vanished. 

There are some faces on which the story of un- 
questioning faith, and peace in the possession of that 
faith, is clearly written. It was written on Drusilla 
Allen’s. 

She was no longer very young, and strictly speak- 
ing could not be-called handsome; but her coun- 
tenance shone with the inward light, and was in 
that sense beautiful. 
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“I would not be over-bold, sir,” she repeated, 
“but my heart is full of the message God sends to 
us poor sinners. The message of peace—I want 
everyone to hear it, and more, toaccept it. Oh!” she 
said, clasping her hands together with passionate 
earnestness, “if ever I am set at liberty, I shall go 
and tell all, rich and poor, of the Name which is 
above every name.” 

Cuthbert was moved almost against his inclination 
to ask: 

‘‘ What do you mean by being set at liberty.” 

** At present, sir, I have a mother to support, and 
a widowed sister and her child. I ama lace-maker, 
and I have workers under me, and I think my work 
is known to be good.” 

“‘ Where do you live?” Cuthbert asked. 

“Hard by the Round House, in one of the two 
cottages, and not far from the Elm Tree.” 

They were interrupted here, for the people who 
were coming to attend the meeting began to gather. 
Drusilla seemed to know them all. She busied her- 
self in leading the old folks to the benches that had 
backs; and she had a smile and a pleasant word for 
the young girls, and a grave reproof for two or three 
young men who were standing just within the thres- 
hold, and had evidently come to scoff rather than 
pray. 

A loud laugh and a muttered oath was the reply 
which one of these young men made to Drusilla’s 
reproof; and yet Cuthbert noticed that the voung 
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man looked cowed and ashamed, and though he 
turned on his heel, calling to his companions to 
follow, he seemed suddenly to change his mind, and 
came back to a bench by the door, bowing his head 
on his hands. 

The party from the Mill were now seen coming 
across the daisied grass: Mr. Newton, with his 
Bible under his arm; Miss Perry, a maid-servant, 
and lastly, the miller and Katharine. 

“You are kindly welcome, sir, to the barn,” the 
miller said as he passed Cuthbert. ‘‘ Come up near 
the table that you may not miss a word the minister 
says.” 

Cuthbert obeyed, and again he felt that Mr. 
Newton’s eyes, those keen, dark eyes, were upon 
him. 

It was a stirring address, cutting and incisive. 
Mr. Newton never spared reproof, and he never laid a 
flattering unction to men’s souls. There were times 
when he could be tender and earnest in pleading, 
but his most eloquent sermons and addresses were 
those which seemed to have for their watchword 
“the Sword of the Lord.” Those times were times 
of awakening, and when people are wrapt in slumber, 
and impatient or indifferent to the voice of one who 
calls to them to rouse themselves, that voice had 
need to be sharp and resonant. 

There can be no doubt that John Newton’s work 
was a great one, and he was soon to exchange the 
country town for the great metropolis. This, per- 
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haps, made him even exceed in vigour and a certain 
forcible diction, which in these days we might be 
prone to shrink from as too familiar and too vehe- 
ment. Butas different medicines and different systems 
of treatment are adapted to different physical ills, 
and indeed to the same disease in different indi- 
viduals, so Mr. Newton had certainly touched one of 
his hearers by the address in the miller’s barn that 
fine evening. 

Cuthbert Rollestone prayed with his whole heart 
the prayer contained in the last verse of the hymn 
sung at the close of the sermon: 

“‘ Show me what I have to do, 
Every hour my strength renew ; 


Let me lead a life of faith, 
Let me die Thy people’s death.” 


The little congregation were quiet and silent for 
some minutes after the preacher had pronounced the 
blessing, and then they went their several ways, 
some refreshed and strengthened, some roused to a 
sense of need, others indifferent, though making a 
few feeble resolutions to lead better lives. 

Cuthbert Rollestone was not amongst any of 
’ these; he seemed to be altogether lost in the con- 
templation of what God had done for him. With 
all the strength of his manhood he determined to 
choose the good, and forsake the evil, and then he 
could lay himself and all he possessed at the feet of 
Him Who had loved him, as the minister had said, 
unto death. 
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Cuthbert felt as if he could not exchange a word 
with anyone, and he hastened away after the meet- 
ing. Mr. Newton’s eye was upon him, but perhaps 
understanding what was passing within, he thought 
it wisest to leave Cuthbert to himself, and Miss 
Perry waited in vain for an opportunity to repeat 
the invitation, while Katharine’s eyes followed his 
retreating figure with interest ; but no one attempted 
to speak to him, or ask him to come into the Mill 
for supper. 

“It’s a pity,” Miss Perry said, “that young men 
like Mr. Rollestone have such lofty manners. Pride 
in general goes before a fall, and we shall live to see 
him humbled.” 

“Come, come, Miss Perry, by your leave, I would 
not set this young man’s conduct down to pride. I 
think he seeks solitude to lie humbled before the 
Cross. Whatever I thought when I missed him at 
tea-time, I have changed my mind now. I came 
upon him in the wood yonder; we have met before, 
but I have not had enough speech with him. 
Never mind; he will come to talk it out in God’s 
time.” 

Drusilla Allen’s cottage was, as she had told Cuth- 
bert, not far from the Round House or town prison, 
and between it and the house occupied for su many 
years by the poet Cowper. 

Drusilla’s cottage had a large room, with oak 
rafters, which served for the living-room of the 
family. The door was generally open, and the 
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women who sat at the lace-pillows were near it, for 
light was precious, and the small lattice-windows did 
not admit much of either sun or air. 

By the wide hearth a sickly, elderly woman lay 
propped up with pillows, scarcely able to move hand 
or foot, crippled with rheumatism, and wholly de- 
pendent on the exertions of her daughter, Drusilla. 
There was the child, too, of a widowed sister to sup- 
port—a fair-haired, blue-eyed little maiden, whose 
bright presence Drusilla could ill have spared. Her 
sister was supposed to take her part in keeping the 
house tidy, wait on her mother, and perform all 
the little offices in the household which Drusilla’s 
work prevented her from sharing. 

Early and late the lace-makers were at their pil- 
lows. Olney was then a lace-making town. We 
are told that there were lace schools, where twenty 
or thirty children were taught by ‘old hands,” 
whose monotonous singing of songs, called ‘“ lace- 
tellings,” might be heard at any hour of the day, as 
travellers passed the cottages, whose doors, like 
Drusilla’s, were mostly open. 

On this bright summer morning Drusilla was 
seated at her pillow, with three workers round her. 

One of these, a young girl, was employed to turn 
the bobbin-wheel and fill the bobbins with thread. 
The others were wholly engrossed with their pillows, 
supported partly on their knees, and partly by a 
pillow-horse, a kind of wooden stool with three legs. 
There was no lace-maker in Olney more expert than 
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Drusilla, and there was always a rivalry amongst the 
young women to be employed by her. 

The lace-workers, too, prided themselves on the 
smartness of their pillows; the rows of pins had 
bright-coloured heads, made of beads, and the bob- 
bins were gaily spangled; sometimes carved with 
the initials of the possessor; often glittering with 
coins and beads. These bobbins were very highly 
prized, and sometimes descended in one family as an 
heirloom. : 

Drusilla’s pillow was conspicuous amongst the 
others for the beauty of its “‘fittings,” and it was a 
marvel, even to those well accustomed to watch her, 
to see how precise was the movement of every one 
of her long, shapely fingers as they changed the pins 
with extraordinary swiftness, and was by a great 
many ahead of those who worked with her. 

‘* She'll stick forty to my twenty, any day,” one of 
the young women said with a sigh, as Drusilla left 
her seat for a moment to throw a shawl over her 
mother’s shoulders, which had slipped aside, and 
whisper an inquiry as to whether she wanted any- 
thing. > 

A sad shake of the head was the only reply, and 
Drusilla was about to take her place again when a 
tap at the open door made her go towards it to greet 
Katharine Perry. 

“Oh, Drusie, I’ve got some news for you. You 
have heard me tell of my school friend, Cicely Whin- 
field? She is to be married after harvest to the 
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young Squire at Coltswood Manor, and I am bidden 
to the wedding. Just think, Drusie; what a holiday 
for me! Drusie, you might as well say you are glad.” 

“Ah, dear child, I-can’t rejoice till I see good 
cause. There are evil goings on at Coltswood, and 
I can’t think it a joyful thing for any young woman 
to be brought there as a wife.” | 

“Why, the Rollestone family are accounted as 
gentlefolks, and I am sure this young Squire is hand- 
some enough to please anyone’s taste. Well, for my 
part,” said Katharine, with a sigh, “I’d not mind 
being in Cicely’s shoes ; but it is a message from her 
brought me here. Squire Whinfield has bid her 
spend what she pleases on her wedding-gown, and 
she wants a scarf-gauze for foundation, and wide lace 
at the ends and round the outside edge. And she 
knows how beautiful your lace is, Drusie, for she used 
to covet my apron and bib you gave me a year ago 
last Whitsun, and I told her it came straight from 
your pillow to me. And now she is set upon having 
six yards; and she will pay well, you may be sure. 
Why, Drusilla, you should look pleased.” 

‘Well, dear child, I am always pleased to earn 
money ; and that you well know.” 

“Well, then, ook pleased, Drusie. And I'll come 
back when I get another letter from Cicely, and 
choose the pattern. I’ve a plan in my head, but I 
am not sure if I can bring it to pass. I must catch 
Aunt Joan at the right moment. How is Cousin 


Allen to-day ?” 
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“‘But very sadly,” Drusilla said. “It is a dull 
life for her, sitting in that chair year in and year 
out; and Susan and the little one are gone to 
Farmer Cray’s to-day, so we are extra full of work.” 

“And you want me to go away? What does 
Susan take her pleasure for while you work? She 
ought not to live on you as she does!” 

Drusilla gave a glance at the women, whose 
fingers might be busy, but whose ears were open. 

“Farmer Cray is a relation of Susan’s husband ; 
it’s quite natural she should take the child there. 
But farewell now, Kath,” and Drusilla kissed the 
fair cheek, and returned to her pillow. 

Katharine pursued her way along that picturesque 
old street, past the Bull with its signboard and golden 
grapes, then—crossing a narrow lane—past the shop 
of William Wilson, the barber, who was standing at 
the door and gave Katharine “ Good-day.” 

Wilson was a character scarcely to be found in 
these days. He was the newsmonger and general 
informer of the village—educated by observation more 
than by books, with a keen eye for the foibles of his 
neighbours, and yet a lenient judgment of them. Mr. 
Wilson attended the nobility and gentry at their own 
houses; and let no one think his office was a sinecure. 
The high erections of hair needed all the barber’s 
pains and skill; and the ladies who now and again 
visited Olney—Lady Austin and Lady Hesketh— 
were both indebted to the judicious handling and 
powdering of their tresses by Mr. Wilson. But he 
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had one customer whose custom has perhaps 
brought him what the best hair-dressing and wig- 
dressing would never have brought him—fame. To 
clip the locks of the village damsels, and to shave 
the prickly beards of the farmers on Saturdays with 
shining scissors and keen-edged razors, might 
indeed give Mr. Wilson a local notoriety. But to 
attend to the poet Cowper’s hair and wig—for wigs 
in these times were not worn only to cover baldness, 
but to renew the youth of those who wished for 
more flowing locks than nature had given them— 
has made William Wilson, the Olney barber, a 
distinct personality, though it is a hundred years 
since he stood under that gaily-coloured pole and 
greeted Katharine Perry from Lavendon Mill. 

“‘Good-morning, Mistress Katharine,” said the 
barber; “ you look as fresh as a daisy, if I may be 
so bold; and how you have growed, to be sure !” 

Katharine laughed. 

‘No, Mr. Wilson, unless I have grown in wisdom, 
I fear my growing days are over. You forget how 
time passes.” 

“ Aye, aye! true enough; but, I say, have you 
heard of the wedding likely to come off yonder ?” 
and Mr. Wilson nodded his head in the direction of 
Coltswood. ‘A bad day’s work, I fear me, for that 
young creature.” 

‘Miss Cicely Whinfield is my particular friend, 
Mr. Wilson. I beg you to speak of her with re- 
spect.” 
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“Well, well; no offence—no offence; but that’s 
a queer place for a bride, is Coltswood Manor. As 
I said to Mr. Cowper only this very morning, 
marriages like that are not made in heaven. ‘No,’ 
says he; ‘you are right, Wilson; there’s but few 
which are signed and sealed there; and this of the 
young Squire is not one, surely. Have you ever 
seen Mr. Cowper’s hares now, Miss Katharine?” Mr. 
Wilson said, suddenly changing the conversation, for 
he feared he might be touching on delicate ground. 
“Tt is a sight, I’ll warrant. The creatures bound 
and gambol on the carpet of an evening; and they 
are as tame as cats. Bless you! that is a sight! 
Well, good-day, miss,” as Katharine turned away, 
thinking Mr. Wilson had made too free with Cicely’s 
name. ‘‘ Boarding schools don’t improve young 
folks’ manners,” he murmured. ‘Lor! I’ve known 
Kathy Perry since she was a baby—and now she is 
high and mighty, though’”—with a professional 
glance at the mass of light hair gathered loosely into 
a large knot at the top of her head, upon which a 
bonnet was set, with its peak very much pointed on 
the forehead—‘‘I’d like to handle that hair, and give 
it a touch of powder. The real auburn with just a 
little of the carrot in it, which is dear to the painter’s 
art, as Mr. Cowper would say.” 

But the barber’s art being now called into requisi- 
tion by a customer stopping at the door, Mr. Wilson 
disappeared in his shop, and awaited the orders of 
his customer with becoming gravity. 
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Katharine’s head was full of her friend’s letter, 
which had been lying for two days at the Swan, 
overlooked by mine host, and not delivered at 
Lavendon Mill, as it ought to have been, at the right 
time. Country posts were very uncertain institu- 
tions at the end of the last century, and mine host 
of the Swan did not concern himself about letters 
which, like those addressed to Lavendon Mill, im- 
plied the sending of a special messenger; for the 
postman was an erratic personage who wandered at 
his own sweet will to north, south, east, or west of the 
village, as was most convenient to him. 

Katharine Perry was pondering how she could 
best get her aunt to invite Cicely to the Mill, whena 
horse was suddenly pulled up by its rider near the 
three elm trees, still wearing their emerald green, 
which were visible from the parlour windows of the 
poet Cowper. 

Cuthbert dismounted, and, with his hat in his 
hand, he bowed respectfully to Katharine. 

“‘T am glad to meet you, Mistress Perry,” he said, 
‘for I have been to the Mill to inquire for you. 
A letter was addressed to you by a friend, I 
think, some days ago, to which she is expecting a 
reply.” 

“And, indeed, I do not wonder, sir,’ Katharine 
said, blushing; ‘‘ but you must not blame me, but 
the folks at the Swan, who keep the letters till it 
pleases them to forward them. I only received 
Cicely’s letter this very morning, and I came down 
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into the village to attend to her commands. I am 
pleased to hear her good news.” 

““You are very obliging, Mistress Perry; and if 
you will charge me with your answer, I will ride 
over to the Pleasaunce and bear it to Mistress 
Whinfield.” 

“‘T would ask you to return to the Mill with me, 
where I will consult my aunt as to my answer to the 
letter. Will that suit your convenience ?” 

“ Yes, in all things but seeing you on foot, while I 
cannot offer you a seat on my horse, which is not 
saddled for a lady’s use; but I will walk by your 
side, if 1 may venture so far.” 

Katharine smiled her consent, and, Cuthbert 
twisting the reins of his horse over his arm, the 
two began their walk to the Mill. 

Several eyes were upon them, for this little con- 
versation had been carried on before Mr. Cowper’s 
parlour window. 

As he raised his head and saw Katharine’s sunny 
smile as she looked up at Cuthbert, the poet said to 
a lady in an arm-chair by the grate, filled with a posy 
of lilac and syringa: 

“There is the beginning of the old, old story; 
and yet, surely, that is not the fair maiden whom 
Wilson mentioned to-day as likely to marry young 
Rollestone ?” 

“Nay, now, Mr. Cowper, sure a youth and maiden 
may smile on each other without the smile meaning 
more than kindly acquaintance? But,” Mrs. Unwin 
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added, rising and going to the window, “ they look 
well suited to each other, I will allow.” 

The same thought passed through Drusilla Allen’s 
mind, as from her place in the centre of her group 
of maidens she looked through the open door at the 
sound of the feet of Cuthbert Rollestone’s horse. 
The thought brought a sigh, and for a few moments 
those busy bobbins were still. 

““May the Lord direct and guide him,” was 
Drusilla’s silent prayer. ‘‘ Methinks Katharine 
would suit him for a wife far better than the bride 
he has chosen.” 

But whatever Drusilla Allen or Mr. Cowper 
thought, there was no such idea in Cuthbert’s mind. 
He liked to talk of Cicely to Katharine, who, with 
girlish enthusiasm, praised her beauty and her clever- 
ness, proud to be her friend and chosen to be her 
bridesmaid. To both, therefore, the walk to the 
Mill was delightful, and they lingered under the 
whispering poplars in no haste to reach their desti- 
nation. 

That walk beneath the poplars was a favourite 
resort of Cowper’s, and the river Ouse flowed beneath 
a raised terrace, and murmured a reply to the whisper 
of the poplar trees, now raising their spiral heads in 
the blue ether. 

Katharine saw one of her father’s men with a 
halter in his hand on his way to capture a frisky 
colt, and called to him to take the gentleman’s horse 
to the Mill stable and see that it had a good feed. 

5 
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The man obeyed with a broad grin and a tug at a 
lock of reddish hair which lay on his forehead. 

“They be a pretty pair, that they be,” he said to 
himself as he obeyed his young mistress’s order. 

Then Cuthbert and Katharine turned towards the 
barn where the service had been held, and were soon 
crossing the strip of daisied turf to the gate leading 
to the Mill close by. 

The parlour looked cool and inviting after the heat 
of noon-day, and Cuthbert enjoyed a rest there, 
while Katharine went to seek her aunt, whom she 
found in the kitchen beating eggs for a custard. 

“Young Mr. Rollestone is here, Aunt Joan; he 
wants to take an answer to Cicely Whinfield’s letter, 
which I had to-day. May I ask Cicely to ride over 
and stay a couple of days, and choose her lace from 
Cousin Drusilla ?” 

Katharine spoke rapidly, for she was eager to get 
the permission to invite Cicely, and she was prepared 
for the long tirade that followed. 

“The young man must show he is not holding his 
head above us,” Miss Perry said, ‘‘ before I have 
lot and part with him and his bride. I am not 
going to allow you to be looked down upon as 
soon as the couple are established at Coltswood. 
You are come, Katharine, on your father’s side, 
from folks who are quite equal to the Rollestones. 
For there never was the funeral of a Perry that 
hadn’t the proper hearse and plumes; and nothing 
was ever done by the family in a shabby fashion. 
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When your Aunt Parsons died [ had a crape fall, 
and o 

“Oh!” exclaimed Katharine, trying to stop the 
stream of family reminiscences which she knew to be 
so relentless. ‘‘Oh, Aunt Joan, do pray give me an 
answer! May I invite Cicely to stay here to choose 
the lace, and o 

*“T am astonished at you, Katharine,” Miss Perry 
continued, beating the eggs still more vehemently, 
till the old saying, “An egg beat too much is 
poison,” was in danger of being verified. “I am 
astonished at you for putting Drusilla Allen for- 
ward as your relation. It’s very much beneath 
you. She is a very respectable person, but the 
Perrys can’t be held accountable for the marriages 
that some may make beneath them, as your poor 
father did.” 

Katharine flushed angrily. 

“TI wish,” she said, stamping her foot, *f you would 
not talk like that. Drusilla is—is—perfect ; and so 
Mr. Newton thinks, and everyone. Am I to keep 
Mr. Rollestone waiting all day ?” 

Miss Perry was now apparently intent on mixing 
the eggs and cream before putting the delicious 
golden mixture into the saucepan, where it must be 
stirred till the moment before boiling was reached ; 
the moment after would be fatal, and the custard 
would curdle. 

‘Well, I refer you to your father.” And Miss 
Perry called in a shrill voice: “‘ You must see to the 

5—2 
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spare-room, and get the roll of Kidderminster down 
from the garret, and i: 

Katharine waited no longer. She was off to her 
father, whom she found in the little room to the 
right of the mill-steps, in his miller’s dress, and 


powdered from head to foot. 

“ Well, Kath, my girl?” 

“Young Mr. Rollestone is in the parlour, father ; 
he is waiting to take my answer to Cicely Whinfield. 
I may ask her to spend two days here, father ?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear ; if she isn’t above our homely 
ways. What does aunt say ?” the miller added as an 
afterthought. 

But Katharine was gone, and hastening to her 
room, she set her stone ink-bottle on the ledge of 
the window, and kneeling down at a chair with a 
sheet of Bath post and a pen, she began to scribble 
hastily with a quill, which squeaked as it travelled 
over the paper, a letter beginning; 


“My OWN, VERY DEAR CICELY, 

“Your letter was delayed through the 
stupidity of the people at the Swan, Olney. I 
never got it till this morning. I am vastly pleased 
to hear your news. I think a certain person charm- 
ing and so handsome. 

“Oh! my dear, you ought to be happy ; and your 
poor Kath is glad for you. 

‘“‘T had seen the gentleman before, of course; but 
not till to-day did I know he was so exquisitely charm- 
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ing. I went downto Drusilla Allen” (Katharine had 
put ‘‘ my cousin,” but she scored the words out), “‘ and 
she will be proud to undertake the commission. 

“My dearest one, I write in haste, and with such 
a blotty pen. A certain person is waiting in the 
parlour for my letter. He is to ride over to the 
Pleasaunce with it. 

“* My dear Cicely, will you come here and stay two 
days? Come to-morrow; then we can talk half the 
night and ail day, except when a certain person is here, 
and you will see all Drusilla’s patterns, and tell me 
all. send a dozen of kisses with this, knowing you 
are sure to receive them by the bearer, and a dozen 
more also! So expecting you to-morrow, I say, 


good-bye. From your own dear 
** KATHARINE. 


“P.S.—You must tell me what gown I am to 
wear. Father is very liberal, and he is sure to do it 
handsomely. 

‘She here is as bad or worse than ‘she’ at the 
Pleasaunce. My dear, which is the worst of the two 


by your report? I know not. 
al ED ee 


This letter, with all its double and treble-lined 
words, its erasures, and its blots, was not very 
legible. But that it was written under difficulties no 
one can deny. 

Katharine found Cuthbert engaged in discussing 
a junket and rout cakes, which Miss Perry had 
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brought to him, with a decanter of elder flower wine, 
a beverage in those days the most esteemed of ak 
home-made wines. 

The large elder-bushes by the Mill furnished the 
flowers, and one of Katharine’s earliest remem- 
brances was being allowed to shake the snowy frag- 
rant blossoms into the large pan, where they were 
covered and soaked with pure spring water for 
eight-and-forty hours. 

Katharine delivered the letter to Cuthbert, and 
soon after he took his leave. 

Katharine went into the porch, watching him 
mount his horse, which was brought round from the 
stables, and saw her father come out, and heard him 
say in his pleasantest tones: 

“I wish you good-day, sir.” 

“Ah! how fortunate—how happy Cicely must 
be!” Katharine sighed, as she proceeded to the 
“best room,” and began preparations for the 
expected guest. 


CHARTER TY. 


THE CLOUDS GATHER. 


“That we should bear the cross is Thy command, 
To choose Thy will, from selfish bias free, 
And to prefer a cottage to a throne, 
And grief to comfort, if it pleases Thee.” 
COWPER. 


KATHARINE’S preparations were all completed by 
the next morning, and the best room, sacred to 
Miss Perry, was ready for the guest. 

The bed-posts were rubbed till they shone like 
chestnut shells in the sun, the brown mahogany 
rivalling their deep colour. The boards were white, 
and the strip of green carpet lay across them. The 
curtains of the four-post bed were of the same colour, 
and made of stout watered camlet. How few people 
nowadays could rest well on the large puffed-up 
feather bed beneath the heavy green canopy! The 
wooden mantelshelf was painted a creamy-white, 
and the walls were of the same colour. A large 
hanging cupboard was let into a recess, and of 
this Miss Perry kept the key. For there hung in 
wonderful order all her summer, winter, spring, and 
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autumn gowns: while on the shelf at the side was 
an array of bonnets and caps of many fashions, for 
it was a ruling principle of Miss Perry’s life “that 
things improve by keeping.’ 

“It’s surprising,” she would say, “how a gown 
comes out prettier than the day it was hung away. 
See how this flowered chintz looks, Katharine.” 

Miss Perry had just, with a mighty effort, brought 
down the chintz from its wooden peg, where it hung 
high above the reach of ordinary mortals. 

** Just see now; let it be a lesson to you, Katha- 
rine, to take care of your gowns. Why, I declare 
I’d rather wear this than any you could buy me at 
the smartest shop in Bedford !” 

“I was thinking, aunt, that perhaps Cicely Whin- 
field would like to hang up a gown if. fi 

“In the wardrobe? Not if I know it! There’s 
pegs behind the door, I hope; and a young woman 
coming for a visit of two days will not bring a heap 
of finery with her. There are drawers, and lavender in 
‘em ; and I should say there is not a better chamber 
than this in the Pleasaunce, if there’s one half as 
good,” Miss Perry said, as she lifted the skirt of her 
blue stuff-gown and dropped the key of the ward- 
robe into her large pocket. 

Katharine ventured no further remonstrance, and 
leaned on the deep window-ledge, lost in a day- 
dream. Sweet was the perfume of the climbing- 
rose which wreathed the frames of the lattice, and 
sweet, too, was the fragrance of the flower of the 
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elder bushes, which were giants of their race, and 
covered with blossom. Sweet, too, was the scent 
of the snowy syringa flowers, and the balls of the 
Guelder roses, which were set off by the background 
of dark leaves. 

The mill murmured, the poplars whispered ; ever 
and anon the whistle of a boy at work in the yard 
broke the stillness ; and high and low rose the voice 
of Priscilla, the maid of the mill, as she chanted 
the tune to which Cowper’s lovely hymn was then 
sung: 

“O, for a closer walk with God, 
A calm and heavenly frame ; 


A light to shine upon the road 
Which leads me to the Lamb.” 


Peace was all around—that sweet contentment 
which seems to belong to the fulness of the summer- 
tide, when Nature stands clad in her fairest robes, 
and the promise of the springtime is fulfilled. 

Katharine Perry unconsciously made a pretty 
picture. Her golden hair, surmounted by its white 
cap, set in the flower-wreathed lattice; one rosy 
cheek resting on her hand, and the rounded arm 
hanging listlessly outside the sill, the fingers playing 
dreamily with the clusters of small white roses, which 
seemed to be looking up at her from their sturdy 
branches. 

A man, with his hand on the latch of the gate, 
was watching her, and he lingered as if afraid to stir 
and so break the charm. This man was small of 
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stature, and his figure was slender; he stooped a 
little as he walked, and that stately head, with its 
wealth of chestnut curls, seemed almost too large for 
the form of which it was the crown. There, as he 
stood under the shadow of one of the old elder trees, 
his luminous eyes shining under the square brow, 
from which the masses of hair were swept back, 
Katharine caught sight of him, and said: 

“ Well, Mr. Chamberlain, what brings you hither ? 
I thought you at—I don’t know where—certainly 
not at Olney.” 

Paul Chamberlain opened the gate and came 
across the square of garden till he was under the 
window from which Katharine addressed him. 

“T have been on a preaching journey, but have 
returned to Mr. Sutcliffe for fresh instructions.’ 

‘* More preaching, I suppose,” Katharine said. 

“I hope there is practice also,” was the answer. 
‘But, Mistress Katharine, I come 2 

A sharp voice was now heard from the parlour 
below. 

“It does not seem to me to be good manners, sir, 
to talk to young women at a window. Come in, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and have your say.” 

Paul Chamberlain blushed like a girl at this sharp 
rebuke, and Katharine heard his footsteps in the 
passage below, and knew he had gone in to speak to 
her aunt. 

Paul Chamberlain was a relation of William 
Carey, whose name is so intimately bound up with 
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the men whose names have given Olney a justly 
historic fame—William Cowper, the poet; John 
Newton, the unfaltering champion of the faith; 
John Sutcliffe, Thomas Scott, and William Carey, 
the pioneer of missionary enterprise. 

In those days of new-born life the barriers between 
the Church and Nonconformity were not suffered to 
be separation. Inthe case of earnest and spiritual 
men, hungry for the good of those amongst whom 
they laboured, hand clasped hand, and shoulder to 
shoulder they marched under the same Captain, their 
banner like that of the old crusaders, their motto the 
same—‘“‘ Deus Vult.” It is refreshing to turn back 
to those fair green pastures and flowery meadows, 
watered by the gently flowing Ouse, and live with 
those simple earnest men who were faithful and loyal 
to the cause to which they had pledged themselves. 

There is no time in the history of our country 
when religion was more absorbing and real. It was 
not then, to those men who had been awakened by 
the trumpet-call of the Whitfields and Wesleys, as a 
robe, which must be worn on Sundays and laid aside 
in the week. It was not a mere form of creeds or 
prayers—still less of dogma; but it was as the very 
air which was breathed, as the one thing which 
dwarfed all other things into insignificance, and 
made the pleasures and pains, the joys and sorrows, 
the learning and ignorance of the world, as nothing 
when weighed in the balance with the question 
John Newton puts into the mouth of the inquirer: 
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“Do I love the Lord or no? 
Am I His, or am I not ?” 


It was this question that so often vexed the soul 
of the gentle poet as he paced his garden-walk. It 
was this question that the proud spirit of John 
Newton, brought low as a little child, could answer 
for himself with what may seem to us over-bold 
assurance. It was this question which Sutcliffe had 
answered, and William Carey, brought up at his 
feet, had echoed; and as he answered, he was fired 
with the zeal of bringing in the heathen to the 
fold, and bringing them to the cross of Christ. 
Paul Chamberlain was a student in Mr. Sutcliffe’s 
house, and had been sent forth in the spring 
of this year to try his powers as a preacher. A 
**missioner”’ we should now call him. Paul was 
of humble origin, but he was one of Nature’s gentle- 
men, and a certain mild refinement and courtesy 
characterized him, which made his master say of 
him, ‘‘ Paul is prone to be too gentle with the erring. 
He may win souls, but he will never use the hammer 
which Mr. Newton wields with such success. Paul 
must feed the babes with milk, and leave it to others 
to provide the strong meat.” 

But Mr. Sutcliffe did not judge this student of his 
aright. If ever strength and sweetness were com- 
bined, they met in Paul Chamberlain; and Cuthbert 
Rollestone was not really more courageous in the 
face of danger, nor capable of greater endurance. 

Katharine did not hasten downstairs into the 
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parlour, where poor Paul was undergoing a sharp 
fire of cross- questioning from Miss Perry. 

“You came to tell us of a meeting in the Vicarage 
garden, you say? My niece is much engaged, 
expecting her intimate friend, Miss Cicely Whin- 
field, who comes to fix sundry matters connected 
with her approaching marriage to Squire Rollestone, 
the heir of Coltswood Manor.” 

Miss Perry gave a little toss of her head, and a 
sniff peculiar to herself, as if she were smelling some- 
thing fragrant, or the reverse, over her shoulder. 

‘*My niece is to be bridesmaid, and will be off to 
Bedford to-morrow to choose her wedding-gown. 
My brother desires that she should be dressed 
becomingly, considering her station in life.” Again 
a toss of the head, and a sniff more significant than 
before. 

“T heard from Drusilla Allen that the marriage 
between Squire Rollestone’s son and Squire Whin- 
field’s daughter was to take place. I heard it with 
sorrow and concern.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Perry. ‘‘ Here, Kath, 1s one 
who comes to look solemn instead of joyful at the 
news.” 

Paul Chamberlain rose when, as Miss Perry spoke, 
Katharine entered the parlour, and, without attempt- 
ing to take her hand, bowed his head, and said: 

“T am glad to see you looking so well, Miss 
Katharine. I came to ask as a favour that you 
would attend the meeting-house to-night, where 
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Mr. Sutcliffe is to give an address on the subject of 
missions.” 

Before Katharine could reply there was a sound 
of horses’ feet in the yard at the side of the house, 
and Katharine, starting up, exclaimed: 

“They are come! It must be Cicely and Squire 
Rollestone.” 

In another minute Cicely appeared in the garden, 
her face lighted with smiles, her dainty figure set off 
to advantage in her riding-habit, the long skirt of 
which she had thrown over her arm. 

Katharine ran out to meet her, and the two girls 
flew into each other’s arms. 

“It is good of you to have me here, Kath; and 
we will have such fun choosing the lace, and all the 
rest of it; and my father has given me leave to 
buy my wedding-gown, and your’s, too, at Bedford. 
We will go to-morrow, shopping.” 

“T am happy to see you, Miss Whinfield,” Miss 
Perry said, ‘and I bid you welcome to Lavendon 
Mill. It’s humble accommodation, I know, and not a 
house so fineas the Pleasaunce or the Manor; but _ 

Miss Perry’s formal address, accompanied by 
formal curtsies, was interrupted by a laugh from 
Cicely. 

“Oh! it is all very nice. Pray don’t apologize. 
It is I who ought to beg to be excused for taking 
Kath’s invitation in earnest. Why, Cuthbert,” she 
said, turning to her betrothed, who now joined the 
party by the door, “you did not tell me how pretty 
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Lavendon Mill was! He rode off with Katharine’s 
letter,” Cicely continued, ‘‘ yesterday afternoon, and 
I was up with the lark this morning and ready to 
start by eight.” 

“* But how silent you are, Mr. Rollestone!” she said, 
tapping Cuthbert on the shoulder with herriding-whip. 

“He leaves all the talk to me, you see,” Cicely 
continued, looking round her with an arch smile. 
She knew she was the centre of attraction, and she 
played her part well. 

Presently she ran upstairs with Katharine to see 
her room. Miss Perry went round to the back 
premises to ascertain that the small carpet-bag, 
which had been slung across Cuthbert’s saddle, was 
taken to Miss Whinfield’s chamber, and the two 
young men were left alone in the porch. Cuthbert’s 
well-knit, muscular frame was a striking contrast to 
Paul’s fragile figure, and a certain nervous movement 
of Paul’s hands as he grasped his hat showed that he 
was somewhat embarrassed. He had come to the 
Mill full of hope that he might see Katharine alone, 
and gain her consent that he should escort her to 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s room that evening. But all that hope 
was at an end. She had scarcely bestowed a word 
on him, and now the sound of laughter and musical 
young voices of the two girls came from the open 
lattice above him, as he stood there, uncertain whether 
to go or to stay; he felt that he was de trop, and yet 
he did not know how to go away with his purpose 
unfulfilled. 
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Cuthbert was the first to speak. 

“The two young ladies will have a great deal to 
say to each other,’ he began pleasantly. ‘The 
choice of wedding-dresses is always an absorbing 
topic. So, at least, I have been told.” 

Paul replied : 

‘“‘T have not any experience in ladies’ dresses for 
weddings or funerals. I think I must beg you to 
make my excuses to Miss Perry, and I will take my 
leave.” 

Cuthbert had looked steadily at Paul Chamber- 
lain, and could not make up his mind as to who he 
was or where he came from, and yet the face seemed 
familiar. For surely no one who had once met the 
gaze of those large, serious eyes could ever forget 
them. 

‘“ You are a stranger here?” Cuthbert said. 

“Not altogether. I am not a native of Olney, 
but I am so happy as to be numbered amongst Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s students.” 

“Students of theology, I suppose? Mr. Sutcliffe 
is the minister of the Baptist Chapel or meeting- 
house, I think ?” 

““Yes; he trains us to preach the Gospel. I have 
been away on a first round in the neighbouring 
villages, and only returned yesterday.” 

“Do you ever meet Mr. Newton?” Cuthbert 
asked. 

“Yes; continually. He gives Mr. Sutcliffe the 
right hand of fellowship.” 
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“‘T have been much impressed with Mr. Newton’s 
preaching,” Cuthbert said. 

“Pardon me, sir; impression is not enough. It 
must be something more.” 

Cuthbert winced a little ; but there was something 
in Paul’s manner which made it impossible to resent 
what he said. 

‘Perhaps it 7s something more,” he added, after 
a pause. 

**God grant it!” was the fervent response. 

The two men had walked together to the gate, 
and here they paused again. 

**You are a welcome guest here, I take it ?”” Cuth- 
bert said. ‘‘ Here, at the Mill, I mean ?” 

Paul’s pale face was again suffused with crimson. 

“‘T have been acquainted with Mr. Perry for some 
time, and attended the services Mr. Newton held 
last year in the barn.” 

“He holds them still. I was present at one last 
week.” 

‘¢ He has sown good seed here,” Paul said. ‘And 
yet, the scenes of that November night, almost two 
years ago, when the people whom he had loved and 
cared for broke his windows and rose in rebellion 
against him, has affected him deeply. It is said that 
he will soon shake the dust from his feet and leave 
the place which has valued him so little. But we 
must not judge the Lord’s work by results.” 

While Paul was speaking, it did not escape Cuth- 
bert’s observation that he continually cast furtive 
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glances towards the open lattice, from which, even 
at the distance of a few hundred yards, the sound 
of the girls’ voices was distinctly heard. 

Presently Cicely appeared, and leaned out, while 
Katharine’s head was just seen over her shoulder. 

A bright smile broke over Cuthbert’s fine counten- 
ance as he bowed and waved his hand. 

‘*A lovely picture,” he said involuntarily, address- 
ing Paul Chamberlain. 

But there was no answering smile on Paul’s face 
—the expression was sad and wistful. 

“That young gentlewoman, Mistress Whinfield, 
is my future bride. I am indeed to be considered a 
lucky man.” 

“We do not acknowledge ‘ luck’ or chance,” Paul 
replied. ‘All things are ordered by an unerring 
Hand, unless ? 

‘* Unless what ?” Cuthbert questioned. 

“‘ Unless, of course, we are acting in direct oppo- 
sition to God’s Will, tnen we forego the blessing ; 
we guide ourselves instead of trusting the Guide, and 
make shipwreck.” 

“ Well,” Cuthbert said, “I am acting in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of my father and father-in-law to 
be. Hence I may reasonably hope I am not likely 
to make shipwreck.” 

Paul twisted a spray of syringa which hung over 
the gate nervously in his hands, and said: 

‘‘Can two walk together except they be agreed ? 
We should ask ourselves that question before we 
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take the first step in a journey which will be ended 
only by death!” Then Paul said: ‘“ Good-day to 
you, sir,” and leaving Cuthbert lost in thought, he 
pursued his way to the village. 

There was nothing of the Pharisee in Paul 
Chamberlain’s manner. In these days two young 
men may perhaps rarely meet and allow the conver- 
sation to take so serious a turn. But Paul spoke 
from the depths of a heart which had been fully and 
freely surrendered to God. His words made an im- 
pression on Cuthbert Rollestone, just as perfectly 
sincere and honest words do always leave their mark 
behind. 

As he turned back towards the house, and met 
the bright laughing Cicely, her arm linked in that of 
her friend, he asked himself, more earnestly than he 
had ever done before, whether in his short engage- 
ment he had ever exchanged one serious word with 
Cicely Whinfield. 

“The first step on the journey which can end 
only in death.” The words were full of meaning. 
What did that gay laughing girl think of death or the 
responsibilities of life? She was engrossed with the 
deiails “f her dress ; and she had openly told him she 
was Charmed to leave her cross-grained step-mother; 
that her father, who had once petted and loved her, 
now cared for nothing which the new wife did not 
approve, and she would add: “ And as she alto- 
gether and entirely disapproves of me, my father 


must do so also.” 
6—2 
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Cuthbert felt it hard to enter into all the merri- 
ment of the two girls as they joined him; and Cicely 
rallied him on looking as grave as a judge, and that 
he paid her a poor compliment by frowning at her 
best friend. 

“ The best friend” only laughed and said: 

“Mr. Rollestone had looked far more grave when 
he had been at the Mill, when Mr. Newton gave his 
address in the barn.” 

“Tn the barn!” Cicely exclaimed. ‘Inthe barn! 
Did he stand on a sack of flour, or sit upon a pile of 
straw? Dear me! Don’t expect me to go to a 
preachment in a barn, Mr. Rollestone. I'll go to 
church oncea week, as we did at school; and Kath 
knows how very attentive we were to the curate’s 
sermons. He had such white hands, and he wore a 
lovely ring, and a black gown made of the richest silk, 
that rustled grandly as he stepped up into the 
pulpit; and there was always.a scent of lavender 
about him. AJl the girls at Miss Perkins’ adored 
him, and Kath and I were amongst them, I can 
assure you—were we not, Kath? Ah! now don’t 
look so cross, Cuthbert. I am only in fun. And 
the handsome curate is gone to a fine London 
church ; and we heard he was going to marry a lady 
of title. Now are you satisfied ?” 

A caressing touch on his arm, and a glance from 
those lustrous eyes, and Cuthbert smiled in return; 
and taking the little hand in his, bowed his head 
over it and kissed it reverently. 
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“You must ever bring a smile from me in answer 
to yours,” he murmured. ‘And now let us arrange 
the time for our visit to Coltswood Manor; and let 
me give Grizel due notice of your coming.” 

“To-morrow evening on our return from Bedford, 
where we have very particular business, Kath and I 
—even choosing our wedding gowns; and this after- 
noon we must see the lace-maker, and talk over a 
hundred and one things that will not interest you,” 
Cicely said; ‘‘ and therefore we had better be left to 
our own devices.” 

“But you will stay to dinner, Mr. Rollestone ?”’ 
Katharine said. ‘It will be served at one o’clock— 
halfan hour later than usual, in your honour—that 
father may have time to “ blow the dust off,” as he 
calls it; for when we are alone he often sits down 
with his hair powdered with flour.” 

Katharine had, to do her justice, no kind of shame 
in her father’s calling. She left it to her aunt to 
stand on her dignity, and was by no means 
offended to be called, as she often was in Olney, 
“The Maid of the Mill.” 

Katharine’s nature was one of crystal clearness, 
and pretension and affectation were unknown to her. 
It was a constant cause of offence that she called the 
lace-maker, Drusilla Allen, ‘‘ Cousin Drusie,” and in- 
sisted on what was indeed the fact, that Drusilla was 
a woman with whom anyone might be proud to 
claim kinship. 

A row of cottages abutted upon the garden at the 
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back of the house inhabited by Mr. Cowper and Mrs. 
Unwin. From the lower windows of these cottages 
the poet’s figure could be seen, as he paced up and 
down his favourite garden-walk, shaded a little from 
the summer sun by a Ribston pippin tree, which 
Cowper himself had planted. 

That apple-tree was a source of continuous delight 
to an infirm old man who lived in the lower floor 
of one of these cottages. He had been a breeches 
maker, or “tailor,” by trade, till lately he had been 
obliged to lay aside all but very easy work, and 
depend for his subsistence on the kindness of neigh- 
bours and friends. Drusilla Allen was one of these, 
and poor Caleb Miller was visited in turn with 
many another poor and ailing person who needed 
cheering and sympathy. Drusilla was seated by the 
old man’s chair on this same afternoon. The 
appointed amount of work had been got through in 
the cottage earlier than usual, and she had got free 
to look in on old Caleb. 

He had fallen into a doze in his chair, and 
Drusilla had placed her little basket of comforts on 
the shelf by the grate, and feeling the atmosphere of 
the little room oppressive, had opened the casement. 
Presently footsteps were heard, and the poet passed, 
with his head bent, and a low murmur reached 
Drusilla. She drew back, afraid of seeming to 
intrude on his seclusion, and, seating herself on a 
three-legged stool, she remained quietly by the 
lattice, waiting the awakening of her poor old friend. 
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Again the same figure passed; again and again, 
and once, stopping in his walk, he smiled, and, re- 
peating two lines of poetry aloud, Drusilla caught 
the even flow of the rhythm of a verse he was 
evidently composing : - 

“ The blackbird has fled to another retreat 
Where the hazels afford him a screen from the heat, 


And the scene where his melody charmed me before 
Resounds with his sweet-flowing ditty no more.” 


Presently a lady joined him, and he turned to her 
with a gentle, deprecating gesture: 

“Ah, you had nearly spoiled the lament.” 

“But the urn is hissing for tea, and you have been 
so long pacing up and down the path, Mr. Cowper. 
What is the subject of the lament?” she asked, half 
anxiously. 

“ The felling of some of the poplars in the Laven- 
don meadows, and the enforced departure of the 
songsters. Nothing worse than that, dear friend.” 

Then the poet drew Mrs. Unwin’s hand within 
his arm, and they passed out of sight and hearing. 

Presently there was a tap at the cottage-door, 
which stood half-open, and Drusilla, rising gently, 
went towards it to meet Paul Chamberlain. 

A bright colour rose to her face, and her sweet 
eyes became luminous with the welcome she gave 
Paul. 

‘Dear friend,’ Drusilla said, “‘I am glad to see 
you back from doing the Lord’s work. Have you 
seen any fruits of your labour ?” 
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“Nay, Drusilla. Sometimes I think it will never 
be given to me to reap the harvest. I must be con- 
tent with breaking up the fallow ground, and sowing 
the seed. How is it with you since I left you?” 

“Tam well in health, by God’s mercy,” Drusilla 
said. 

And here old Caleb, roused from his doze, looked 
round with a vacant, bewildered glance. 

“Aye, Drusilla! so you are here? And who’s the 
other ?. No, I haven’t been asleep; only thinking 
of the poor old missus. I ain’t ill—not I. I’m only 
a bit tired and weakish. Here, give me that bit of 
patching-work. I can do a job of mending as well 
as anybody. Why, if it isn’t Paul! I haven’t wanted 
you, boy. I have had Drusie here to read God’s 
word.” 

Drusilla now unfastened her little basket, and 
prepared a meal for old Caleb which would answer 
for supper. 

But first she folded her hands and asked a blessing 
on the food, and Paul, opening the Bible, began to 
read. Then he knelt and prayed, Drusilla by his 
side. It was all done in the most natural way. 
There was nothing forced in the manner of either 
of the two; and Drusilla then busied herself in put- 
ting away the remnants of the meal in the cupboard, 
and performing several little offices for the tidying 
up of the cottage. 

Presently a woman’s voice, shrill and sharp, was 
heard at the door. 
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“Quick, there, Drusilla! Katharine Perry from 
the Mill is at our place, with a young lady, come 
to choose lace. Kath says she told you all about it. 
Now make haste, and leave that plate alone, pray.” 

** Say I will come in a few minutes,” Drusilla said 
calmly, finishing wiping the plate. 

“Few minutes, indeed! You are enough to pro- 
voke a saint. Most folks would fly off, and be glad 
to get an order for a wedding-gown, instead of 
pottering after an old driveller.” 

‘What does Sukey say?” old Caleb asked, who 
was trying to force the thread through the eye of the 
big needle with trembling fingers. 

Sukey always had a sharp tongue—a regular vixen 
was Sukey Allen. 

Drusilla had finished her work now, smoothed the 
old man’s pallet in the corner, swept the grate, and 
given a saucer of milk and water to Caleb’s cat—a 
cat which, from its small rations, ought to have been 
lean and small, but was, on the contrary, large and 
sleek, and was all old Caleb had in the world to 
love. 

“I’d sooner have a proper cat than tame hares,” 
he said, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
garden. ‘They do say the gentleman is looking after 
some more of ’em, and it isn’t natural; hares was 
made to run wild, and not to be mewed up in 
boxes.” 

“But the poor gentleman liked the hares as an 
amusement when he was in one of his sad moods,” 
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Drusilla said, ‘‘ which the Lord has brightened now 
by His Presence. Good-evening, Caleb. Keep the 
lattice open till you go to bed.” 

Caleb nodded. He was not of a very grateful dis- 
position, and he took all Drusilla’s attentions rather 
as a matter of course. 

Paul had preceded Drusilla from the cottage, and 
was waiting for her outside. 

“That wedding for which you are to furnish the 
lace, Drusilla, should have no joy-bells rung atit. It 
is the yoking together of one who is seeking the 
Lord, with the child of a godless father.” 

“The child is not to be clothed with the mantle of 
her father’s sins herself, Paul. Let us hope that 
God may bless the marriage.” 

Paul shook his head, and made no direct reply. 

“Do you have much speech with Katharine 
Perry ?” he asked presently. 

“Not much. I keep away from the Mill, knowing 
I am not welcome there. A poor lace-worker has no 
part nor lot with the miller’s sister.” 

“But you are kin to the miller’s wife and child. 
I think you should try to win Katharine to Christ, 
Drusilla.” 

Drusilla’s face clouded a little, and the swift colour 
rose to her cheeks. 

“I bear the Lord’s message whither He sends 
me,” she said; ‘ but it would ill beseem me to force 
my presence upon those who do not desire it.” 

“Perhaps that is pride of heart,” Paul said. “At 
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least, I would warn you not to give way to it, but to 
fight against it with the right weapons. It makes 
my heart ache to see one so fair and beautiful as 
Katharine Perry drawn into the vortex of the world 
—her mind filled at that boarding-school with 
vanities; her friend one whose father is si 

** Ah, Drusilla, do come!’’ exclaimed Katharine at 
the door. “Cicely has been waiting so long. She is 
talking to Cousin Hannah, and has taken Susan’s 
little one on her knee. Cicely hasnopride. But she 


must wonder why you are so long.” 

“Good-bye, Paul,’ Katharine said, nodding with 
an arch smile to Paul. “I am not coming to the 
meeting to-night. JI am too much engaged with my 
friend.” And then, with her hand in Drusilla’s arm, 
she went up the street with her. 

Cicely Whinfield looked very bewitching as she 
sat on a low wooden-stool, close to the infirm 
woman’s chair, with little Moll on her knee, allowing 
the child to play with her trinkets, and stroking the 
close rings of yellow hair which covered the little 
round head. 

“Pretty lady !’”’ Moll said, as she touched Cicely’s 
cheek with her hands. “ Pretty lady! And good 
lady !” 

“Here is Drusilla, Cicely,’ Katharine seid, as she 
entered the cottage. ‘‘She will show you all her 
patterns, and be proud to do so, will you not, 
Drusie ?” 

Drusilla paused on the threshold, gazing at the 
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beautiful girl who held little Moll on her knee and 
was kindly answering the poor invalid’s feeble re- 
marks. 

Drusilla’s heart yearned over that bright creature, 
as only a heart like hers can yearn. ‘‘ Loving this 
present world,” was in her heart, and almost rose to 
her lips. Then the patterns were displayed, and the 
necessary length and width discussed, and Drusilla 
undertook to complete the order by that day month. 

“T shall do most of it myself,” Drusilla said, 
“and leave my women to complete the orders for 
the trade.” 

‘What pretty pillows!” said Cicely. ‘ What 
lovely bobbins! Oh! I should like to learn lace- 
making. Iam sure I could do it cleverly. And is it 
here you sit ?” she continued. ‘It must be a cramped 
position, with those three-legged stools. Ah! I ex- 
pect it would make my back ache. After all, I don’t 
wish to turn lace-maker.” 

Drusilla quitely folded up the lace, and made an 
entry in a shabby book, where a good many hiero- 
glyphics were put down, intelligible to herself, but to 
no one else. 

““T am going to the meeting at Mr. Sutcliffe’s,” she 
said presently, ‘if Moll will be a good girl and go to 
bed early.” 

“Where is Suky gone? Where is Susan?” 
asked the feeble, querulous voice from the fireside. 
“Always gadding about, and leaving Drusilla all the 
work |” 
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“Oh no; not always, mother!’ Drusilla said. 
“And now, Katharine, you must excuse me, while I 
put mother and Moll to bed, before I go to the 
meeting. Come with me,” she added, almost be- 
seechingly. ‘Come with me, Kath.” 

“Yes; I’ve a mind to come,” Cicely said. ‘It 
will be fun.” 

“* Dear heart !” Drusilla said, turning upon Cicely 
her sweet serious eyes, “‘do not speak thus. It 
grieves me sorely. To look at you, in all your health 
and youth, and to know that you are taking no heed 
to that which, when youth and health are gone, will 
stand you in good stead! I would that you heard 
the loving call of the Lord, as He bids you come for 
rest to Him.” 

But Cicely laughed lightly. 

““T am happy enough in the present,” she said. 
“When I am troubled about the future, then I'll 
come to you.” 

** And that may be sooner than you think,” were 
Drusilla’s parting words. 


The time at Coltswood Manor which immediately 
preceded Cuthbert’s wedding did not pass very 
smoothly. 

Mr. Rollestone, considering the marriage of his 
son a certainty, did not trouble himself to be more 
civil than usual; perhaps a little less civil was nearer 
the truth. 

Some heavy showers fell at. the time when the 
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harvest wanted sunshine, and Mr. Rollestone swore 
and drank heavily, and showed no inclination to 
order the necessary repairs, and Cuthbert had to 
look after everything himself. 

Even Grizel grumbled a little at the work-people, 
and the cleaning of the hall was an offence to 
her. 

The spiders came down in armies from the old 
rafters, and the ancient cobwebs spun by their 
industrious hands lay in dusty heaps on every side. 

Cuthbert had not failed to notice the glance which 
Cicely had directed to the old oak sideboard, and the 
quiet remark : 

“ Beautiful carving, if one could only see it. 

She had chosen some rooms on the upper floor for 
her own use, and they were a little apart from the 
main body of the old Manor, and beyond, so Cuthbert 
hoped, the sound of boisterous mirth and revelry 
which always came with the shooting and hunting 
seasons. 

It was two days before the day fixed for the 
wedding, when Cuthbert was looking with some 
pride at the bower he had made readv for his 
bride. 

All that the upholstery of those times could do was 
done. Cicely had chosen pink as the colour she liked 
best for hangings, and Cuthbert had given the trades- 
men at Bedford carte blanche to make her own 
sitting-room and bedroom after the pattern of those 
at Weston Lodge or Gayhurst, while the parlour 
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opening from the hall was freshly painted, and ample 
curtains of red damask were hung over the windows. 

Cuthbert had placed a Bible in Cicely’s sitting. 
room, bound in purple morocco, with gilt edges, on 
the oak-table, and by its side a copy of the Olney 
Hymns, bound to match it. 

“T will not write her name in the book till I bring 
her here as my wife. Then we will agree to read 
with each other every day; she will do it to please 
me. She is more sweet and lovable every time we 
meet,” he said to himself. 

Cuthbert went down to the now renovated hall, 
and called to Sam to bring in the evening meal. 

A large parcel lay on one of the deep window- 
ledges, which had just arrived from the tailor and 
contained Cuthbert’s wedding clothes. 

The Squire came into the hall with a very un- 
amiable expression on his face. 

“How many more parcels?” he said angrily, 
giving the bundle a sharp rap with his riding-whip. 

Then followed an oath. 

Cuthbert bit his lip, and said as calmly as he could: 

“You bid me take a wife, and now that your 
wishes are near accomplishment you do not seem 
any too well satisfied.” 

Mr. Rollestone growled out some ungracious re- 
joinder, and sat down heavily on the chair at the 
head of the table, shouting for Sam at the pitch of 
his voice. 

‘‘J have been riding hard in your service to-day, 
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making final settlements with Whinfield. The girl 
has got a little money, which comes to her at her 
marriage from her own mother; but”—and a long 
string of expletives followed—‘‘ old Whinfield is not 
coming down so handsome as I expected.” 

“Well,” Cuthbert said, ‘‘we are in no need of 
money—no great need.” 

“‘That’s all you know about it. This place is 
mine, and everything in it. If I chose, I might say 
I’ll give you nothing, but I’ll make you an allowance, 
as I told you. I have just set my hand to it over 
there.” 

“IT was going to ask you a favour, father. That 
when that beautiful girl, who has consented to be 
my wife, comes here, you will refrain from swearing 
in her presence.” 

“And do you think she hears no oaths from her 
father ?” was the retort. ‘I shall swear as often as 
I choose, and I’ll thank you to stop all your cant; 
it won’t suit me, nor her either, as far as I see. 
She’s no prude, let me tell you.” 

“She is a pure, innocent girl, who has done me 
an untold honour in promising to be my wife. God 
helping me, I will protect her from scenes which 
would only cause her pain and distress.” 

Mr. Rollestone, who had not been at all satisfied 
with his visit to the Pleasaunce, now broke out into 
furious invectives, which Sam’s entrance with the 
dishes scarcely checked. 

“Tam mastery here!” he shouted. “I'll not put up 
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with your hypocrisy. I am master, I say, and I can 
cut you off with a shilling, if I choose.” 

Cuthbert shook his head. 

“I can cut off the entail on the place, and I’ll do 
it, if you offend me.” 

Sam signed to Cuthbert to give him the cellar-key, 
but Cuthbert went himself to get the wine, Sam 
following. 

‘Give him rum, sir; he’s awful savage to-day, 
and rum sends him off quickest.” 

‘**T will not be a party to such a cure for his temper 
in future,’’ Cuthbert said. ‘‘ Here, take a bottle of 
this brown sherry, and that must suffice.” 

“‘ He’ll want more, sir,’ Sam said. ‘‘ You’d better 
take up another bottle.” 

‘Be quiet, Sam, and don’t lay down the law to 
me. I am going out; I shall not sit at the table at 
all this evening, so there will be no one to share the 
bottle with him.” 

Then, pocketing the key, Cuthbert turned away, 
and instead of going back to the hall, left the house 
by the back-door, and walked away, he scarcely 
cared whither. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONVERSATION. 


“Touched by the power that you have dared to mock, 

That makes seas stable, and dissolves the rock, 

Your heart shall yield a life-renewing stream, 

That fools—as you have been—may call a dream.” 

COWPER. 

THERE were few pleasanter abodes than Olney 
Vicarage, and it might be truly said that no one 
ever turned away from that door without a kind 
word and a heart warmed by the welcome he had 
received, 

It was to the Vicarage that Cuthbert instinctively 
went this evening with his heavily burdened heart. 
Here he stood, in all the prime of his young man- 
hood, having won the love of a fair and beautiful 
girl, who only the evening before had told him, as 
they prolonged their parting at the door of the 
Pleasaunce, that she had liked him at first, and had 
accepted his love with gladness as a means to get 
away from her home and her stepmother; but now 
she found she loved him—loved him so well that “I 
would rather die than part from you,” she said. 
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Such words, made in the full confidence of her 
youth, were the outcome of her impulsive nature; 
for Cicely Whinfield could never keep back any 
strong emotion; hence her frequent dissensions and 
sharp word-fights with her stepmother. 

“If I love anyone, I must tell them so,” she had 
said; ‘‘and it is the same if I hate them.” 

To this Cuthbert had replied by repeated protesta- 
tions of his undying love for Cicely, of the honour he 
felt she had done him by accepting his affection, and 
that he could hardly believe sometimes that he really 
possessed such a treasure. 

Lovers from the beginning of time have exchanged 
sentiments like these, and to the end of time it will 
be the same; but it is not every lover who has at his 
heart a pain underlying the joy which was growing 
greater every day. 

To what a home was he taking this trusting girl! 
All his father’s fair promises, when first Cuthbert’s 
engagement had been ratified by the consent of 
both families, seemed to have been blown to the 
wind. 

He had managed to preserve a decent demeanour 
hitherto in Cicely’s presence; but when alone at the 
Manor, scenes like that I have described between the 
father and son had become more frequent. It 
seemed more and more impossible that he could 
bring Cicely into such an atmosphere; and although 
it was an immense effort, he determined to lay the 
whole matter before Mr. Newton and seek his 
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advice. But as he came to the Vicarage gates, he 
paused, and stood irresolute, feeling as if he could 
never bring himself to open the subject nearest his 
heart. He was very nearly retracing his steps up 
the road, when he heard voices in the garden behind 
the house, and a peal of laughter. Almost at the 
same moment a maid-servant appeared at the half- 
open door, and asked if the gentleman had rung the 
bell. 

“No,” Cuthbert said; ‘but I should like to see 
Mr. Newton if he is disengaged.” 

“Will you step round this way, sir?” the servant 
said. ‘‘ My master is in the garden.” 

Cuthbert followed the servant, and found himself 
in a garden stretching away to a wall, where two 
figures were standing by a small entrance gate, over 
which waved a laburnum-tree, now hanging out its 
dingy green seed-pods, instead of its golden tassels, 
and setting off, by way of contrast, the rich colouring 
of a copper-beech, its nearest neighbour. 

“Another turn,” Mr. Newton said; “it is yet 
early,’ and the two gentlemen faced Cuthbert, who 
was advancing across the grass. 

As Mr. Cowper caught sight of him, he stopped 
suddenly, saying: 

“Good-evening to you, my friend. I will not 
interrupt you any longer. No doubt yonder is one 
of your out-door patients come for a_ prescrip. 
tion.” 

Again John Newton laughed, and replied: 
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** May he be as obedient a patient as yourself, sir; 
but let me introduce you.” 

The poet shrank back, but Mr. Newton was too 
quick for him. , 

*“‘ Ah, my young friend, I hoped for this meeting. 
Welcome to the Vicarage, and to such refreshment 
as Mrs. Newton may have at hand. Mr. Cowper, 
this is the young Squire of Coltswood Manor.” 

Cowper made a low bow, and Cuthbert responded 
by lifting his hat, saying: 

“‘T would not interrupt you, sir; but there is a 
matter on which I would crave leave to consult you.” 

“And, sir,’’ Cowper said, ‘‘ you could not finda 
safer guide, if indeed, as I suppose, you want a clue 
through some tangled maze.” 

There was something in Cowper’s manner and 
voice which had a remarkable charm. He was in 
one of his brightest moods this evening, and his ex- 
pressive face was full of meaning. He wore nothing 
on his head but his full-bottomed wig; his loose 
coat was turned back, and displayed a frilled shirt 
and spotless cambric cravat of many folds, tied in a 
careful bow by careful hands—the hands of Mary 
Unwin, who had ministered to him for many a long 
year; who in his fits of melancholy never tired of 
cheering him, and tending his sick mind with the 
wholesome medicine of her own pure faith and 
cheerful trust in the Divine Love shining behind the 
darkest cloud. 

Cowper and John Newton, who were bound 
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together in the closest bonds of friendship, were a 
marked contrast to each other. Cowper, sensitive 
and retiring, keenly alive to praise and blame, seeing 
in everything about him the beauty lying hid in the 
commonest things; and possessing that power 
which, like the coveted gift of the old alchemist, 
turns the prose of this work-a-day world into the 
fine gold of poetic creations, which in his case 
stand out through the mist of a century of years 
with a sharp distinctness and grace of outline seldom 
rivalled! John Newton, strong and vigorous, with 
a heart full of generous feeling ; a man of the people, 
as his friend was a man sprung from a noble race; 
full of keen observation, which made him probe the 
very soul of those who came under his influence ; 
rough and ready, instead of shrinking and gentle, 
yet with a fund of kindliness and affection which 
flowed forth towards his neighbour and friend in an 
unbroken stream of loving desire for his good, and 
was always at hand when the poet needed it for 
refreshment. 

The gate towards which, in spite of Mr. Newton’s 
request that he would linger a little longer, Mr. 
Cowper now turned had been made in the wall, 
that the friends might meet without coming round 
through the town; for the back of the house 
Cowper inhabited looked upon a field and orchard— 
now built over, but then easily crossed to the 
Vicarage. 

Cuthbert stood by, listening to the parting words 
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between the two friends. The little sallies of wit 
and play upon words which were exchanged were 
quite a new experience to Cuthbert, and the glimpse 
of this quiet garden, and the apparent peace and 
harmony which existed there between the two men, 
made him feel more keenly than ever how widely 
different had been his own home-life; and the long- 
ing strengthened to begin afresh with the wife who 
was soon to be his, and make a stand against all the 
license and wrong-doing which had surrounded him 
from his boyhood like a thick mist, blinding his eyes 
to the light, and dwarfing all his best aspirations 
with its deadening influences. 

When the poet had finally departed, and Mr. 
Newton had closed the little door upon him, he 
turned to Cuthbert. 

** And now, sir, Iam at your service for an hour. 
Shall we talk better here, or in my study? Per- 
haps in my study. I feel more at ease in my own 
armchair than anywhere. No, not here,” he said, 
as Cuthbert paused in the small lobby. ‘‘ We will 
resort presently to the parlour, but our way now is 
upstairs. I prefer a room high above the noise of 
the household; not that there is much noise to com- 
plain of here.” 

Cuthbert followed Mr. Newton to the top floor of 
the Vicarage, and found himself in a long room with 
a low sloping roof, with two windows commanding 
a pleasant prospect of country beyond the side of 
the market-place where Cowper’s house stood. The 
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garden below was neat and well kept, and as Cuth- 
bert looked from the window he saw Mrs. Newton 
with a watering-can in her hand, from which she 
sprinkled a large plant of clove carnations in the 
border. 

“Ah!” John Newton said, “there is my wife—a 
good wife. She is the best of God’s gifts. Little 
did I deserve to win her; little do I deserve to keep 
her. But’”—and he pointed to words over the 
mantel-shelf—“ there is the solution of the whole 
matter.” : 

Cuthbert followed the direction of Newton’s 
finger, and read these words in clearly-printed black 
letters: ‘ Since thou wast precious in my sight thou 
hast been honourable. But thou shalt remember 
that thou wast a bondman in the land of Egypt, and 
the Lord thy God redeemed thee.” 

“And now, sir,” John Newton said, “is there 
any weight on your mind that I can lighten, by 
sending you where good Bunyan sent his pilgrim 
that the burden might roll off his back ?” 

John Newton took one armchair by the hearth, 
where a posy of guelder roses and water-flags had 
been placed by Mrs. Newton that morning, and Cuth- 
bert at his invitation took a seat opposite to him. 

“You speak of the blessing of a good wife, sir. I 
have won the heart of a young gentlewoman who 
took mine by storm.” 

“And her parents object to your marriage? Ah, 
sir, I know that trouble by experience.” 
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“On the contrary, her father and mine urge on 
the marriage, and the day is fixed for the rst 
of September. But I am greatly troubled in mind 
about my marriage. My father—but it ill becomes a 
son to tell of his fathér’s misdoings—and doubtless 
you have heard tales of the lawlessness and misrule 
at Coltswood ?” 

John Newton nodded assent. 

““ My Cicely’s father is perhaps more careful as to 
outward decencies, but the household at the Pleas- 
aunce is not ruled by any fear of God; at the 
slightest provocation His name is taken invain. And 
my Cicely has an unhappy home, principally owing 
to the sharpness and asperities of her step- 
mother.” 

Cuthbert paused; but John Newton did not 
speak. 

“‘T feel that I dare not take her to Coltswood; 
and yet if I refuse to do so, my father’s anger and 
her father’s also will be extreme. I could not part 
from her. She is dearer than my life; and I am 
sorely perplexed.” 

“Have you chosen the good and refused the evil 
yourself ?” was the searching question. ‘‘ Have you 
gone straight to the Master and said, ‘Here I am, 
Thine for ever?’ And do you feel that He is graciously 
pleased to receive you? My dear sir, these are 
crucial questions. Can you answer them ?” 

Cuthbert’s lips trembled; but he replied firmly, 
though in a low voice: 
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“1 think I can. You awakened me, sir, to a 
sense of my need, and I believe the Lord has sup- 
plied that need. It is difficult for me to speak. The 
things that lie deepest with me do not find words 
easily. And after all, what are words ?” 

“They are less than nothing when weighed in the 
balance with deeds; but they are necessary when we 
have to give a reason of the hope that isin us. Go 
to your betrothed wife, and lay before her your deter- 
mination to live for God by His grace. And get at 
her mind on this matter. Try to win her, and try to 
lead her; but be not too self-confident. Let us 
pray for her and for you.” 

And then John Newton knelt, and Cuthbert, 
strangely moved, bowed his knees, while petitions 
went up to God for him and Cicely. 

It was a novel experience to Cuthbert to be alone 
with a man like John Newton in that upper 
chamber, while the prayer seemed to bring down the 
very Presence of the Lord, and filled his heart with 
a strange awe and love. 

A great deal more passed between the two men 
which need not be written here; but Cuthbert Rol- 
lestone left the Vicarage with a resolution to speak 
to Cicely with all openness and sincerity, and tell 
her that he had pledged himself to the service of 
God, and could not turn back. 


As Cuthbert walked towards home under the star- 
lit skies, he felt like a man who, amidst surging 
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waves and troubled waters, had found a haven of 
rest. The aspect of the world seemed changed to 
him, and the overarching sky, with its silent stars, 
speaking of immeasurable distance, spoke also of the 
nearness to him of the Love Divine which ruled that 
boundless universe. Cuthbert was like a man who 
had found his haven, and was rejoicing over it. As 
he was turning into the gate of Coltswood, Sam 
met him, lanthorn in hand. 

“I came out to look for you, sir. There’s com- 
pany up yonder.” 

“Company! That is quite an unusual event. 
Who is it ?” 

Sam gave a low chuckle. 

_ “Tt’s Mr. Crampton, sir ; a relative of the master’s, 
‘so Grizel says.” 

“‘Crampton— Miles Crampton! Yes; I have 
heard the name. What does he want here ?” 

“J don’t know, sir. He came in a post-chay with 
a couple of horses, and he has got a sight ot baggage, 
as if he meant to stay a year!” Sam said, with 
another chuckle. 

“Well, he is a kinsman; and he is welcome for a 
week or so.” 

‘‘T heard him tell the master he was come to 
dance at your wedding, sir. He’s got a civil tongue 
in his head, and the master’s wonderful pleased with 
him. When you walked off, sir, he was in one of 
his bad tantrums ; but now ay 

Cuthbert strode on, leaving Sam at some distance, 
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for few could keep up to his pace when he chose to 
walk at his fastest. 

When he entered the hall he saw his kinsman 
making himself perfectly at home, as he leaned back 
in the large chair opposite the one usually occupied 
by his father, and puffed gently at a small ornamental 
pipe between his lips. 

“My dear fellow!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ How are you? 
Delighted to see you. Tired of town life, I thought 
I would rusticate a little down here. Your father has 
given me a hearty welcome, and, upon my soul, 
some choice wine—delicious aroma! As I tell him, 
his cellar must be well furnished % 

“Yes, yes; no mistake about it,” said the Squire, 
in a thick voice. ‘‘ But, Cuthbert, get up two more 
bottles—one of the madeira and one of the same 
sherry. Nutty sherry, sir, isn’t it ?” 

Cuthbert, who had, it must be confessed, shown 
anything but pleasure at his kinsman’s arrival, 
said: 


“To-morrow, father, we will get up more wine in 
our guest’s honour ; but it is getting late.” 

“Quite so, quite so,” said Mr. Crampton. “TI see 
you are the butler and cupbearer to Pharaoh. I 
am vastly amazed to find so fine a specimen of the 
country gentleman ; upon my word I am!” 

“Get up the wine! Do you hear?” thundered 
Mr. Rollestone. ‘‘ You young fool !” 

“Gently, gently, my dear uncle,” said the 
stranger. “There is an old proverb, ‘ Enough is as 
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good as a feast.’ Nay, nay, we will not force civili- 
ties from the young Squire. And for my part, I am 
well content with this fine rum, if I might ask for 
just a leetle soupgon of lemon and a lump of sugar. 
Humph !” he continued, leaning back and deliberately 
surveying Cuthbert, as he stood by the table. 
“Humph! The fair lady of whom I have heard is 
fortunate. Why, you might stand for a model of— 
of—let me see—not an Adonis, but a young Alcides 
—eh?” 

It required all Cuthbert’s self-restraint to keep 
him from showing his disgust and resentment in a 
somewhat forcible fashion. To take this insulting 
kinsman by the shoulders and turn him out of the 
hall was an impulse hardly to be wondered at. But 
it was resisted, and Cuthbert said : 

“‘ After your journey, sir, you may be glad to go to 
your chamber. Have you given orders that it should 
be prepared, father ?” 

‘“Get up the wine!” roared the Squire. “ Yes, 
the room is ready, if that old idiot Grizel isn’t 
asleep. Go and see to it yourself, and send Sam ~ 
back with the wine.” 

Cuthbert was glad of the pretext of leaving the 
hall, and met, as he expected, Grizel waiting for 
him at the head of the staircase. 

The candle she held in her hand flared and 
flickered, and cast the dark shadow of her bent 
figure on the wall of the corridor behind her. 

‘Oh! Master Cuthbert, here’s a pretty business ! 
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With not so much as with your leave or by your 
leave, this fellow comes here, ordering Sam to take 
up his baggage, and ordering me to unpack it, and 
behaving as if he was master !” 

‘Who is he, Grizel?” Cuthbert asked. ‘‘ Can 
he be my father’s nephew? I thought his sister 
left no children.” 

“Yes, but she did, worse luck. It seems she 
was too high and mighty to have much to say to 
the Squire after she married Captain Crampton. 
He ran through his money, I heard tell, and broke 
her heart, and left two boys. One was drownded, 
you remember, when you were a little boy; and 
the other—well, it’s a pity he wasn’t drownded too! 
He is after no good, rely on it; he has not come 
down here for nothing, with his airs and his finery. 
Lor’! the smell of musk about him is enough to 
make a body sick. He says he has come to your 
wedding. Now, how did he know you were going 
to be married ?—that is a puzzle.” 

Cuthbert had lighted another candle, and was 
examining the room. 

There were several big trunks and boxes, and the 
contents of one, unpacked by Sam, showed that 
this unknown kinsman had what was befitting a 
gentleman of position. Cuthbert looked with dis- 
dain at a richly-flowered wrapper or dressing-gown, 
a night-cap of crimson silk with a tassel, an array 
of bottles of scent and soap for shaving, and two 
highly perfumed wigs, which were tied with thick 
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ribbed ribbon, and which Sam, greatly wondering, 
had taken from two round cardboard-boxes. 

Sam and Grizel had never seen such masculine ap- 
pendages before. The Squire wore a short scratch- 
wig at times, but his head being so often heated by 
wine, he generally found his own thick gray hair 
enough for him. 

“‘ He is soft-spoken enough,” Grizel said; ‘‘ called 
me ‘Madam,’ and gave Sam a crown-piece for his 
trouble. He told the Squire he looked young 
enough to be his brother, and said this was the 
finest place he ever set his eyes on—a deal finer 
than many a show-place in the country. Take my 
advice now, Master Cuthbert, and don’t quarrel 
with him. It was lucky these rooms had been 
cleaned up—wasn’t it, now ?—for if he had come two 
months ago, Iam sure I don’t know what would have 
become of me. Well, blood is thicker than water,” 
Grizel concluded, ‘‘and it isn’t for long, let’s hope; so 
we must put a good face on it, Master Cuthbert.” 

Cuthbert felt anything but like “putting a good 
face on it;” but he was in his own house, and he 
could not be uncivil there, even to an intruding kins- 
man. Moreover, it was plain that Mr. Crampton 
did not intend to quarrel or be quarrelled with. He 
maintained the same calm suave manner, flattered 
the Squire, flattered Sam, and Grizel was obliged 
to confess that he was civil-spoken; and that ‘‘if he 
wanted a whiff of country air, it was not surprising 
that he came to his own uncle’s house.” 
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Old Giles was, perhaps, the only person who 
openly expressed his suspicion. 

“ He’s a sly fox,” he said, two days after the un- 
known cousin’s arrival, when he was giving Cuth- 
bert’s bay mare an extra rubbing down before his 
master rode him to the Pleasaunce. “ There’s a 
sly look in his eyes. I never saw eyes set as close 
together as his are, in a narrow forehead, in a right 
real honest man.” 

‘He’s a very handsome gentleman,” Sam said ; 
‘’T never saw a handsomer, so you and I don’t agree, 
Giles.” 

“Tt isn’t the first time we’ve disagreed, and it 
won't be the last,” was Giles’s answer. ‘*T don’t 
set a mighty store by the opinion of a young jacka- 
napes like you—that’s the truth.” 

Sam was not quick at repartee, and he saw his 
young master crossing the stable-yard equipped for 
his cross-country ride. 

He had soon mounted, andas he rode away, Giles’s 
eyes followed him admiringly. 

«What a seat he has, to be sure 1” he said; 
‘‘there’s not a finer horseman in the county. I’d 
like to see yonder fine gentleman across Kitty’s back 
when she curvets like that !”’ 

For Kitty pranced and showed off her most grace- 
ful paces as she went down the avenue. 

Every object on the road between the Pleasaunce 
and Coltswood was now familiar to Cuthbert. He 
had ridden through these bowery lanes, and across 
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the wide-stretching common and open meadow-land 
so many times during the last two months, his 
heart full of love and happiness, and bright anticipa- 
tion. He was on the way to Cicely now, but he 
was conscious of reining in Kitty when the last mile 
was reached, and lingering on the road instead of 
redoubling his speed when the longed-for goal was 
near. 

Cicely Whinfield was in her chamber trying on 
some of her pretty gowns and caps, for her father 
had kept his promise, and had given her a goodly 
sum to expend upon her outfit. Cuthbert had 
made her several presents which delighted her 
heart: a chain of filigree gold and a ring set with 
brilliants, as well as a large gold brooch with cut 
facets which glittered in the light, and ear-drops to 
match. As she saw Cuthbert approaching from her 
window, she ran down to meet him, and stood by 
the little gate to watch him dismount. 

“ How lovely you look!” he exclaimed, almost 
involuntarily. 

“TI am glad I please you,” Cicely said, with a 
curtsey and a turn of her pretty head from side to 
side. ‘‘ See the earrings you gave me! I like them 
so much—don’t you ?’ 

“‘T like the little ears best,” he said, ‘‘they are 
almost too small to bear the weight of those 
rings.” 

““Oh! they are not heavy. Here is John to take 
your horse. ‘She’ is gone off for the day, and a 
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good riddance. Oh! she is so spiteful; she grudges 
me all my pretty things, and says when she married 
she had only two gowns, and enough too. Just 
think of her, at forty-four, wanting a wedding-gown 
—ha, ha! An old thing like her! Where shall 
we walk ?” Cicely asked; ‘‘ or will you come in and 
have some cider and a slice of cake first ?” 

‘No, dear love,’’ Cuthbert said; ‘ I would rather 
go towards the wood where we went that first 
day.” 

“Ah, where the adder nearly stung me! Oh! 
not to the wood! I have been afraid of that place 
ever since; not to the wood!” 

So they turned into the orchard, where the apples 
were beginning to blush rosy red, and the small black 
plums were shining amongst the leaves like polished 
ebony. 

Here Cuthbert paused, and with a great effort, 
began: 

‘“‘Dear, I have something on my mind to say to 
you.” 

Cicely started back, and her face expressed fear 
and vexation as well. 

“Oh! don’t look so serious, and as if you were 
going to scold me. I don’t like it.” 

And the rosy lips pouted, and Cicely drew herself 
further apart from Cuthbert. 

“Tt is only right I should tell you, dear,” he said, 
‘‘that since that day when you made me happy by 
promising to be my wife, I have been brought to see 
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myself as I am, and brought also, I believe, to the 
Cross of Christ.” 

“Oh! you are never turning Baptist or Metho- 
dist, like Paul Chamberlain!” Cicely exclaimed. 
“* Pray don’t be like him, and talk about nothing else 
but religion and sins, and all that!” 

“No, Cicely,” Cuthbert said. ‘‘I do not desire 
to be a mere talker, and you don’t know what it 
costs me to say even this much to you. Everything 
I feel most deeply lies deep, and such is the case 
with my love for you. I do not say to you half of 
what I feel. But”—and he drew Cicely, unresist- 
ing, towards him again, and pressed her close to his 
side—“ but I do mean, by God’s grace, to live as He 
would have me. I cannot, by my presence even, 
countenance hard drinking and swearing, and card- 
playing for high stakes, and many other things of 
which I must not speak to you. I pray, dear, that 
you may join with me in making a full confession of 
the hope that is in me, and that we may go side by 
side with our faces set towards the Heavenly City, 
and our feet in the narrow way. I think it is more 
than likely that we shall not be able to live at Colts- 
wood. My father—alas! that I should say it—has 
no self-respect or self-restraint, and I shrink from 
taking you to such a home.” 

“‘ Why have you changed your mind since I was at 
Lavendon Mill ?”’ Cicely asked, pouting again. ‘I 
want to live at the Manor. I should like to be lady 
and mistress there. You have had it all made pretty 

8—2 
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and nice, and now you turn round and say you won’t 
live there. Where do you mean to live ?” 

“‘T intend to ask my father for an allowance from 
the estate, and take a small farm and work it 
myself.” 

“But I don’t want to live on a small farm. Oh 
dear! I didthink everything was turning out smoothly, 
and now there will be heaps of trouble. Father will 
be angry, and—it zs too bad, Cuthbert. It is cruel 
and unkind.” And Cicely burst into tears. 

Her distress went to Cuthbert’s heart, and he 
soothed and comforted her. 

“We should be together, dearest, and happy in a 
humble home, should we not ?” 

“TI don’t know. I don’t like to think about it. 
You should have told me before. It’s very unkind 
of you.” 

Cuthbert sighed heavily. 

“Well,” he said, releasing her, ‘you are still free 
to leave me, if it must be so. God, who demands 
the sacrifice, will help me to make it.” 

“No; I don’t want to leave you, Cuthbert. You 
know I don’t. But don’t let us talk any more about 
it now. Let us be happy, and see how things turn 
out. For you know to-morrow week is the day, and 
we cannot part now. I wonder you should like to 
make me miserable. I do indeed, Cuthbert !” 

Then he kissed her tears away, and said he would 
say no more then to grieve her. And so the conver 
sation ended, and the rest of the day was spent in 
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wandering about the old-fashioned garden, sweet 
with the scent of lavender-bushes and monthly 
roses ; and Cuthbert tried to put away from him the 
necessity of a decision which, when he rode up to 
the Pleasaunce that morning, he had determined to 
make. Cicely was so winning and charming. She 
prepared the dinner with her own hands, and whipped 
the cream for a most delicious syllabub, while Cuth- 
bert stood by, admiring her, as she formed a picture 
never to be forgotten in that cool dairy. 

‘“T am mistress here to-day,” she said. ‘She’ 
seldom let’s me come here, and yet I can take a turn 
at the churn and roll butter into pats better, a thou- 
sand times, than she can. I love to do things like 
this for fun, not because I am obliged to do them.” 

‘Perhaps she is thinking of the humble home I 
proposed,” Cuthbert thought. But he did not give 
the thought words. 

About four o’clock the high gig drove up with Mr. 
Whinfield and his wife. 

Cuthbert and Cicely were seated in the porch: she 
was toying with a little bit of embroidery under the 
pretext of working ; Cuthbert, at her side, was wrapt 
in the dream of bliss which most of us have dreamed 
in our time and believed to be reality. There are 
some rough awakenings which come with a cruel 
shock when we are obliged to confess that things are 
not what they seem. Blessed and happy are the 
few to whom this dream of early devotion is but 
the foretaste of a deeper and more beautiful love 
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gathering force and purity with years, and making 
the holy bond of marriage so firm and strong that 
even Death cannot divide it. 

Mrs. Whinfield was helped down from her high 
perch by the servant who ran round to take the 
horse. 

Her high-pitched voice seemed to disturb the 
delicious calm of the late summer afternoon. 

Mr. Whinfield was quiet, and Cuthbert thought 
rather sulky, as he growled out : 

“T want a few words with you in my back-parlour, 
Rollestone, before you leave.” 

“He won't be leaving yet, I’ll be bound,” said 
Mrs. Whinfield. ‘ Yes,” turning to Cicely; “you 
may just as well help me with these parcels out of 
the gig, seeing I have been worn out with shopping 
for your benefit. It must be mighty pleasant to sit 
and bill and coo all day long, while your elders and 
betters are slaving to get things ready for your 
wedding. Oh! you may pout and twist your head 
about; it don’t hurt me. I dare say Mr. Rollestone 
there will take a lesson from my book, and take no 
notice of your tantrums.” 

Cicely laughed, not very pleasantly. 

“I am in no tantrum, as you call it. Here, give 
me that parcel. Oh! here is Jessie coming to take 
them all. I hope you matched that bit of lilac 
ribbon for me! I’m an end short for the bow to my 
morning-cap.” 

“No, I didn’t. They are out of the colour. You'll 
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have to change the bow, and no great hardship 
either. Thank you kindly, Mr. Rollestone,” Mrs. 
. Whinfield condescended to say, as Cuthbert stooped 
to pick up the contents of a small haberdasher’s 
parcel, which were scattered on the garden-path— 
buttons and tapes and hooks and eyes, all rolling 
in various directions. ‘‘I’m obliged to look after 
the useful, you see, and leave the ornamental to 
other folks.” 

No one could doubt the truth of this assertion, for 
Mrs. Whinfield verified it in her own person. She 
wore a very large coal-scuttle bonnet, surmounted 
with faded yellow bows. Her black ‘‘ front” was con- 
cealed by its overhanging peak, but the gray strag- 
gling locks of hair were exposed at the back of this 
erection. 

A large pelerine of some black material, which had 
not escaped the bronzing hand of time, was pinned 
in at the waist, and the skirt of the particularly ugly 
drab gown, unrelieved by any touch of bright colour, 
was drawn through the pocket-holes over a dingy 
and very short brown petticoat. It might have 
been longer with advantage, as the large feet and 
ankles below, encased in thick walking-shoes tied in 
a large bow, were, with the white stockings above 
them, not very shapely, nor the latter especially 
clean. 

Mrs. Whinfield was tired and dusty, and inclined 
to be very cross. 

She talked incessantly on her way to the house, 
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and when she reached it, everything was wrong—tea 
ought to have been ready; what had everyone been 
about? Then what did Cicely mean by leaving the 
harpsichord open to fill it with a peck of dust and 
ruin the tone? And who had dared to let Sambo 
the cat lie on the sofa in the parlour? and the blinds 
not drawn down—the carpet bleached white by 
the sun! 

A long list of grievances, which seemed likely to 
extend indefinitely, so that Cuthbert was really 
relieved to hear his name called by Mr. Whinfield, 
and to find his way to his business parlour. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A WEDDING-DAY. 


“My ear is pained, 
My soul is sick, with every day’s report 
Of wrong and outrage, with which earth is filled.” 
COWPER. 


Mr. WHINFIELD was not in a very amiable mood, 
and evidently the Squire’s last visit had occasioned 
some differences of opinion between them. 

“* My girl’s mother,” he said, ‘‘ left me to make over 
her money till my death. She was a dear good soul, 
and things would have been different had she lived. 
Your father seemed to think I was going to make 
use of the money at Cicely’s marriage. It isn’t that 
at all. I'll give her five hundred pounds down, but 
she will have to wait till I am dead before she gets 
the bulk of the fortune. Now that’s the state of the 
case; and I suppose if you live at the Manor, and 
share and share alike with your father, you’ll do 
pretty well.” 

“Yes,” Cuthbert said; “‘and, sir, I wish you to 
know money had no part in my seeking the hand of 
your daughter in marriage.” 
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“Ah! well, well,” said Mr. Whinfield increda- 
lously, “‘ you have got a prize, sir, and there’s no 
mistake about it. The estate of Coltswood is 
entailed, I find, on the eldest son, and you are safe 
there. We'll manage to meet at the lawyer’s in 
Bedford, say, next Saturday; and you must set your 
hand with your father’s to this settlement. I con- 
sider I have acted handsomely, for Iam not bound to 
give my girl a penny under her mother’s settlement. 
She loved me, dear soul, a hundred times better than 
I deserved, I know that; and I’ve done my duty by 
her child. She has had a boarding-school education, 
and I’ll match her against any young woman of her 
age for looks, and manners too. Although J don’t 
see much use in religion, I’ve let her go to church 
once a week; and I go myself chiefly for her sake 
who is dead. I am no Methodist, sir, nor can I 
abide hypocrisy. I hate to see folks turning up the 
whites of their eyes, and praying in barns, and on 
cottage floors. They’d better be threshing the 
wheat in the barn—and scrubbing the floor of the 
cottages—that’s my opinion. But I keep up a decent 
appearance here, no one can say the contrary; and 
my wife is just as particular as she ought to be, to go 
to her parish church once a week, like a Christian. I 
hate your strait-laced folk who like to see everyone 
going about like a mute at a funeral. Well, sir, tea 
will be ready, and we had better join the ladies. I 
don’t object to a dish of tea when I am tired. The 
grog comes later.” 
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Cuthbert lingered. 

“Perhaps I ought to say, sir, that I am resolved, 
by God’s help, to lead a very different life in future 
to the life which I have led in the past. I mean,” 
he added bravely, ‘“‘I hope to take my stand as a 
Christian, who sees in that word something above 
and beyond the mere name, and would fain be what 
it implies, a follower of Christ.” 

“Ah, I dare say you've been bitten by those 
prayer-meeting folk. It will soon wear off; you 
are too fine a fellow to cast in your lot with them. 
I am not afraid. Come, there’s my girl call- 
ing us.” 

“ Father, the urn is boiling, and the tea is in the 
pot; pray come!” 

So they sat down to the social meal, which was 
then very different from the five o'clock teas of 
to-day. Hot cakes, jam, toast, and fresh butter, all 
tempted the appetite, and no oue enjoyed the com- 
fortable and well-appointed tea-table more than 
Cuthbert. 

He was beginning to loath the smell of spirits, and 
turn away with disgust from the bottles of crusted 
port and dusty sherry which he had so continually 
to unearth from the Manor cellars. 

Cicely went with Cuthbert to the gate when he 
had taken leave of Mr. and Mrs. Whinfield, and 
with the reins over his arm he led Kitty gently down 
the lane, Cicely walking quietly by his side, her 
hands clasped on his arm. 
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“What did father want to say to you?” she 
asked. 

“It was a question of money, dear, at first.” 

“Money! I shall have my mother’s fortune.” 

‘Not at present; but what your father gives you 
is more than enough. Do not let this disturb you 
for a moment.” 

But Cicely was not satisfied. 

“IT shall speak to father about it. I do believe 
it is her doing. Oh! she would do anything to 
spite me.” 

“I hope it is not quite so bad as that, Cicely. 
Your father has given me a great gift in you; let 
that suffice.” 

They were at the turning into the highroad now, 
where several crossways met. An old elm-tree stood 
there, its leaves all glistening with a glow-worm light 
in the western sunshine. Bright yellow patches on 
the lowest boughs told the tale of coming autumn, 
for the summer prime was over. 

‘Farewell, sweetheart,” Cuthbert said, bending 
over Cicely, and taking a last kiss. ‘‘ Nothing can 
part us now?” he asked, half-questioning, half- 
assured what her answer would be. 

‘“No,” she said. ‘‘ I am yours, whatever happens. 
But nothing disagreeable will happen. I like every- 
thing to be bright and pleasant ; and so, good-bye.” 
She disengaged herself from the clasp of his arm, 
and tripped away, turning back once to wave her 
hand, as he mounted Kitty, and rode slowly down 
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the far-stretching road, where the evening shadows 
were lying, and the call of the herdsmen driving the 
cows back to the rich pasture-land alone broke the 
stillness. 


Mr. Crampton made himself at home at the 
Manor, and took everything as a matter of course. 
The Squire liked his company, for he never inter- 
fered with his second or third bottle. He played a 
good game of cards, and he was utterly indifferent 
to bad or good words. The servants, who had at 
first resented his presence, also came round to agree 
that he wasa pleasant gentleman. Only old Giles held 
to the belief that he was an “artful one,” and that 
folks with eyes close together always were hypocrites. 
Old Giles met a great deal of obloquy when this 
opinion of his was expressed, and Sam put it down 
to jealousy, for Giles was not the recipient of certain 
“‘douceurs”’—or ‘‘tips,” as we should nowsay—which 
Sam often received for any little service rendered. 
There was something mysteriousabout Mr.Crampton. 
He received no letters and wrote none. He kept 
very much to the grounds of the Manor, very rarely 
going beyond the gates, 

Indeed, he did not seem to like fresh air, and his 
town-made boots were ill-suited to the lanes and 
field-paths of the neighbourhood. 

The Squire came back with Cuthbert from Bed- 
ford, where the lawyer had drawn up the deeds of 
settlement, in a very savage mood. He declared 
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Whinfield had deceived him; that he understood 
Cicely was to have three thousand pounds, not a 
paltry five hundred, on her marriage. 

‘You shouldn’t have been so meek about it, I tell 
you,” the Squire said tohisson. ‘‘ You should have 
stuck out for the capital. But you are always a fool 
in business.” 

Cuthbert did not wish to discuss the matter before 
his cousin, who, however, was leaning back in his 
chair with an air of supreme indifference. 

He therefore only replied that it did not really 
matter to him whether Miss Whinfield’s fortune 
was counted by hundreds or thousands. 

“But it matters to me!” thundered the Squire. 
‘‘Come now,” he said, addressing his nephew, ‘‘ you 
must know better than to act like that son of 
mine.” 

“Well,” said Miles Crampton, ‘“‘I have not had 
the chance, my good uncle, of marrying a fair lady 
with a fortune like that. Upon my word, your son 
is a lucky dog! From all accounts, when I am 
favoured with a sight of his fair one, I shall have a 
fit of jaundice, brought on by jealousy.” 

Supper was just over, and Cuthbert pushed back 
his chair, and left the room, saying: 

‘“¢T would rather not pursue this conversation now, 

ther. At some other time you can speak of it.”’ 

“ Another time! Why, you'll be married next 
Thursday. There won’t be another time, fitting 
and proper ; but I tell you this——” 
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Cuthbert had closed the door, and the Squire’s 
sentence was unfinished. 

** Things are not going smoothly then about the 
marriage ?” Miles Crampton said, in his drawling, 
languid tone. ‘ 

‘“No, by Jove they are not!” was the reply. 

‘““That is the usual course of true love, my dear 
uncle, if what is commonly accepted as a proverb is 
correct. But”—sipping his brown sherry with 
apparent satisfaction—‘ my good cousin is a bit 
obstinate.” 

“A pig-headed mule!” said his father. “If he 
had stuck out to-day we should have gained our 
point. Money is not as plentiful as black’erries 
here, that we can afford to let any chance slip.” 

“‘T hope I am not intruding too long on your hos- 
pitality; but, jaded and tired of town life, the rest 
and the benefit of your society, my dear uncle, is too 
tempting.” 

‘“Stay as long as you like,” said the Squire. 
“Poor Anne, your mother, was always a favourite of 
mine ; and though she looked down on me 4 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Miles.  ‘‘ Impossible | 
Looked uf to you, you mean! The head of the 
family and the owner of these broad acres !” 

“Ah, ah! that’s true. But Anne was mighty 
genteel, and couldn’t fit herself into my ways, after 
my wife died. Thought I was going to the bad, 
you know, and all that ; and your father was related 
to some baronet or other, and held his head high.” 
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“T am afraid, my dear uncle, that the aristocratic 
connection did not do my poor father much good. 
We had a struggling life of it, and money was short 
enough—and is, as far as I am concerned.” 

* Well, well, you stay here. The young folks will 
like it better than being alone with me. And you 
are such an interesting companion.” 

Miles Crampton bowed. 

“You are too kind,” he said. ‘‘ My dear uncle, I 
never, I am sure, expected such kindness from you.” 

“Oh! well, you know, those that are civil to me, 
I pay ’em in their own coin. You'll attend this 
wedding. I’ll drive you there inthe gig. The young 
bridegroom will sleep in the village, to be ready in 
time. But we'll be early birds for once, and be off 
at seven o’clock. The mare is a fast trotter, and 
she’ll spin over the sixteen miles quick enough.” 

Mr. Crampton did not particularly relish the idea 
of the early start ; but he did not raise any objection 
then, and asked in a casual way: 

‘‘ This estate is entailed, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘Entailed ? yes. Father and son have been here 
for three generations. We come of a race of honest 
country squires. My grandfather entailed the estate 
on the eldest son, that there might always be pro- 
vision for the keeping it up to the mark. His were 
grand days; his stud was the envy of some of the 
grandees, and as to his cellar 2 

“Was it equal to yours?” Miles said, fingering his 
glass, and sipping the last drop. 
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“ Another bottle!” the Squire shouted. ‘“‘ Here, 
Sam, tell Mr. Cuthbert to give you the cellar-key, 
and bring up another bottle. Do you hear?” 

Sam heard, and closed the door, saying : 

‘¢ Very well, sir.” 

But Cuthbert was nowhere to be found, neither 
was the cellar-key. So uncle and nephew had to go 
without the third bottle on that occasion. 


It was the evening before the wedding, for which 
great preparations were made at the Pleasaunce. 

Katharine Perry had arrived that morning, and 
the two girls were glad to be together and talk over 
all the usual topics of interest. 

It was the custom in those days for the brides- 
maid to accompany the bride and bridegroom on their 
wedding tour, and Katharine was full of the prospect 
before her. The wedding trip seemed in her eyes 
an undertaking answering in distance and import- 
ance to a journey to Rome or Naples at the present 
time. A post-chaise, with white horses, was to 
convey the newly-married pair and the bridesmaid 
to Woburn Sands. They were to spend a day or 
two at Aspley Guise, a village with a rustic inn, 
and see the famous Abbey where the Dukes of 
Bedford and Lords of Tavistock have lived for so 
many hundreds of years; the early home of that 
Lord William Russell whose wife has made for 
herself an undying fame in the foremost ranks of 
noble and devoted women, 
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Enchanting was the prospect before the two 
girls; and after a short stay at Woburn they were 
all to go by the stage to London. That city which 
the country-folk a hundred years ago invested with a 
thousand magic charms—the abode of royalty, the 
centre of wealth and fashion and beauty — that 
great city, which remained to thousands the unseen 
wonder of a lifetime, was unattainable except by the 
nobility and high-class gentry of the country dis- 
tricts. 

To see London, St. Paul's, and Buckingham 
Palace, the Tower and the lions there—it seemed too 
good to be true; and there was something touching 
in the childlike delight of the two girls at the 
prospect! 

They would be the envy of all the old school- 
fellows at Miss Perkins’s. Miss Perkins herself wrote 
a very grandiloquent letter of congratulation to 
Cicely, begging her acceptance of a white satin 
housewife, embroidered in coloured silks and well- 
stocked with the very “necessary appendages of 
domestic life,” by which Miss Perkins wished 
needles and thread and silks of varied colours to be 
understood. That letter had cost the kind-hearted 
governess some thought to compose, and some time 
to write, on a sheet of gilt-edged paper bought for 
the purpose. The last sentence was a grand 
success, and Dr. Johnson himself could scarcely have 
surpassed it: 

“In conclusion, let me say, my beloved pupil, that 
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I trust the path of wedded life may be strewn with 
choicest flowers, and that the gifts and graces—which, 
may I venture to say, I had a humble share in 
developing—may cast a halo of brightness over the 
ancient Manor House of the Rollestone family, over 
which, in the Providence of the Almighty, you are 
called upon to preside.” 

How little did the Miss Perkins of a hundred 
years ago dream of the coming time when a High 
School should strike root in almost every town in the 
kingdom, not excepting Bedford, and the end and 
aim of a woman’s life was no longer to be the ac- 
complishments which were to lead up to a success- 
ful marriage, by a deportment that was irreproach- 
able, and an air and tone betokening the finishing- 
touch by Miss Perkins’s hand! A hundred years 
ago, and who could have looked forward to the 
highest honours in scholarly attainments falling 
upon the head of a girl of twenty summers, who 
should distance every masculine rival, and stand 
alone in the first class, where none of her fellow- 
students at Cambridge could even touch the hem 
of her garment ? 

Life is becoming more complex and difficult every 
year. We move in a bewildering maze through 
which it is hard to find a clue, and sometimes, per- 
plexed and tired, we could almost wish to go back 
to the quieter days when there was more leisure to 
enjoy the good gifts of God, and the sense of being 
pursued by the great wave of a hundred require- 
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ments, social and intellectual, philanthropic and 
religious, did not threaten to overtake us, and break 
with relentless force upon our heads, with the cry of 
failure and disappointment as it falls. 

The two girls, who were just completing all their 
little arrangements in Cicely’s room, had no har- 
assing thoughts as to the future; it lay before 
them like a sunny pathway, where love was to 
make music, and everything was to be joyful and 
happy. 

“He looks very grave,” Katharine said, as she 
and the bride were leaning against the open case- 
ment, and watching Cuthbert walk up the garden 
path. ‘‘That is his chief fault in my eyes—he is 
too grave, and Mr. Miles Crampton, who is now at 
the Manor, agrees with me.” 

“Mr. Miles Crampton,” Cicely repeated. ‘‘ Who 
is her” 

“A nephew of the Squire’s. His sister’s son, I 
believe; he has been to Lavendon Mill twice,and 4 
Katharine blushed. 

“Oh! I know who you mean now! Cuthbert told 
me a cousin wished to attend our wedding, but he 
did not tell me his name.” 

“‘He is very handsome, and dresses so well. He 
came to the Mill the day before yesterday, and he 
had been there the evening before,” Katharine said. 

“Smitten with you, Kath—is that it ?” 

Katharine hung down her head. 

“Well, he said a great many pretty things—I 
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dare say he did not mean half of them; and Paul 
Chamberlain came and spoiled the last visit, by 
groaning and sighing. I really do get provoked with 
Paul.” 

‘“* He is deeply in love with you, Kath.” 

“‘Oh! don’t speak of it. I am not going to marry 
Paul Chamberlain and go to chapel all day long— 
not I!” 

“Well, let us go down and find Cuthbert now; 
he is sure to have something to say. And ‘she’ will 
be catching hold of him and making herself un- 
pleasant.” 

“Tt is wonderful how agreeable Mr. Crampton 
makes himself to my aunt. He told her she had a 
perfect Roman profile,” Katharine said. 

Cicely laughed merrily. 

“Oh! how entertaining! Why, it is the shape of 
a Poll-parrot’s beak. I wonder what sort of profile 
he will say my step-mother has? Her’sis a pug-nose, 
and nothing can alter that, I fear |” 


The wedding morning dawned in mists and 
shadows, gray and sombre. The golden sunshine 
of the first few September days was shrouded in 
gloom. Not a breath of wind was stirring, and 
there was a chill in the moist air which was de- 
pressing. 

The village was astir early. A wedding was an 
event, and a pleasant break in the monotonous lives 
of the people. Several high gigs, and one or two 
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post-chaises brought the wedding guests from the 
neighbourhood, and put up at the Red Lion. 

About ten o’clock the Squire and his nephew 
drove furiously through the village. Mr. Crampton 
had not been the “early bird” of whom Mr. 
Rollestone spoke; and he had been kept waiting so 
long that he had to quiet his impatience by several 
doses of brandy. Sam was in attendance in the 
back-seat of the gig, and had been the object of 
many oaths, which were poured upon him by his 
master instead of upon the real culprit, Miles 
Crampton, who behaved in his accustomed fashion— 
calm and unruffled, and provokingly indifferent to 
the fact that the clock had chimed for half-past eight 
before he appeared in the hall ready for a start. 

The fast-trotting mare, when pulled up on her 
haunches before the gate of the Pleasaunce, was 
bathed in foam; and the Squire, hot and excited, 
called loudly for Cuthbert. 

“If I’m late for the wedding, it’s not my fault.” 

“T am afraid the fault is mine,” said Miles 
Crampton, letting himself down cautiously, that he 
might not disarrange his dress, or get a speck of 
dust on his light silk stockings. 

‘‘What a beau, to be sure!’ said Mrs. Whinfield 
from the window of the bride’s room. ‘‘ Well, it is 
something to have such quality at one’s wedding, 
Cicely !” 

Cicely made no reply. Something of the solem- 
nity of the occasion seemed to have checked the 
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flow of her spirits, and outwardly everything con- 
spired to deepen this feeling. 

She was a very lovely bride, though a very 
different bride from the bride of to-day. She wore 
a white bonnet of chip and silk, with a net veil 
edged with Drusilla’s lace hanging at the back. The 
bonnet was surmounted by a large bow of satin 
ribbon, the two ends brought down and tied under 
her chin. The bodice of her gown was low, and 
edged with the same lace; while a gauze scarf was 
fastened at the waist. The skirt of her gown was 
short ; it was of pale-blue paduasoy, and looped up 
over a pale lemon-coloured petticoat. The sleeves 
of the gown were short, and loose long gloves covered 
her beautiful arms. A posy of myrtle and jasmine 
was pinned at her breast; and Katharine had fastened 
a sprig of the jasmine just under the brim of the 
bonnet, which contrasted well with Cicely’s dark 
curls. Katharine’s own dress was like the bride’s in 
general appearance ; but she had a coloured bow on 
her Dunstable bonnet, and wore no hanging veil. 

Quaint figures would both bride and bridesmaid 
look to us now! Then, they were the admired of all 
admirers. 

The church was so near that the party assembled 
in the parlour walked to it, picking their way care- 
fully over the damp ground. As the bride passed 
two lime-trees which stood on either side of the 
lych-gate a sere leaf fell and rested on her shoulder, 
and Katharine, who was following her, hastily 
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brushed it off. A sign of fading away, a token of 
decay—what place had that yellow leaf on the 
bride’s fair garments ? 

The church was dark and cheerless. The clergy- 
man, who did not live in the village, came hurrying in, 
and huddled on avery crumpled surplice. Then the 
bride and bridegroom took their places and Katharine 
drew off Cicely’s gloves. The service was read in a 
dull, monotonous voice, with no feeling and expression. 
The names were signed in the register, and the pro- 
cession re-formed to the house. The bells rung out 
what was intended to be a joy-peal just as the bride 
stepped outside the porch. The bells were cracked 
and discordant, and so uncouth was the sound, 
that a fluffy white owl, startled by the noise, came 
swooping down from the low, ivy-mantled belfry- 
tower, and gave a hoot as it flapped past the bride 
leaning on the bridegroom’s arm, and made her 
shrink closer to his side. 

“The sere leaf and the hooting owl, they are bad 
omens,” said an old man who was leaning on his 
stick with his hat in his hand. ‘God bless her! 
She is a pretty lass! I wish her well! But I don’t 
like those two signs—I can’t say I do.” 

A satirical laugh from one of the company was 
followed by the question: 

““What do you think the omen portends, my old 
fellow ?” 

The old man turned his dim eyes toward Miles 
Crampton. 
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‘© That’s more nor I can say, master. The evil 
and the good are in the hands of the Lord.” 

Another laugh ; and Katharine, who was being led 
by Miles Crampton, said : 

“‘T hope there is no.bad omen in the owl coming 
down from the church-tower.”’ 

Again Miles laughed. 

“ Superstitious folks in country villages will believe 
anything. You and I know better,” was the reply. 

‘““T wish the sun would shine,’ Katharine said, 
shuddering, she scarcely knew why. “It is so chilly 
and so cheerless.” 

“You would brighten the darkest day,” was the 
reply; ‘“‘and I think the weather appropriate, and 
the leaden sky a very fitting canopy for the bride- 
groom. He looks so vastly solemn. I feel as if I 
dared not indulge even in the ghost of a smile in his 
presence.” 

A little later, and the large hall at the back of the 
Pleasaunce was filled with the wedding guests. A 
very plentiful dinner was served, and the cainties 
were many and varied. It must be said the cake 
which graced the centre of the table was a sufficient 
proof of Mrs. Whinfield’s skill. She had spared no 
pains in the icing and almond paste ; and when the 
bride had put the large knife into it, and Cuthbert 
had helped her to send slices round the table, every- 
one praised it and called it excellent. 

Meantime wine had been flowing freely. Mr. 
Whinfield was determined that the feast should be 
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worthy of the occasion, and everything was of the 
best. 

Notwithstanding, there was an under-current of dis- 
satisfaction, which, as the wine circulated more freely, 
began to show itself more clearly. Mr. Whinfield 
and the Squire contradicted each other several times 
on a very trivial matter ; and the Squire’s voice was 
raised to a pitch which Cuthbert well knew was a 
sign of a coming storm. It broke forth at last 
when Cuthbert, rising, proposed the health of the 
ladies who were present as a last toast, and sug- 
gested when it was drunk, that his bride and her 
bridesmaid should prepare for departure. 

“It is not the last toast, sir!” said his father. 
“ We'll drink as many more as we please !” 

“ Hold, sir!” said Mr. Whinfield. “It is scarcely 
your place to order my daughter to depart. You 
are in a mighty hurry to exert your authority !” 

Cuthbert bowed and resumed his seat. The 
mirth—if mirth it could be called—grew more 
boisterous, and the two fathers were with several 
of the guests exchanging pleasantries which were 
coarse and ill-timed. 

Cuthbert’s patience could nothold out much longer. 
Such words to reach the ear of Cicely, whom he would 
shield if he could from all contact of evil ! 

Again he rose, and bowing to Mrs. Whinfield, said: 

““May I ask permission for my wife to retire, 
madam ?” 

“Oh! don’t be in a hurry, Cuthbert,” Cicely said. 
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Her cheeks were flushed, and the last glass of rum- 
punch which had been mixed had given her a false 
excitement. 

“Upon my word, sir,” exclaimed Mr. Whinfield, 
‘you are making mighty free here! You seem to 
think the world was made for you.” 

“Hear! hear!’’ shouted an old gentleman on Mr. 
Whinfield’s right. ‘‘Hear! hear! We ain’t going to 
let you off so easy, my fine fellow. You'll have to 
wait.” 

A volley of angry oaths now burst from the 
Squire’s lips, which made Miles Crampton shrug his 
shoulders, and say: 

“Gently, gently, my good uncle.” 

Then Cuthbert stood erect with folded arms, and 
said: 

“Father and Mr. Whinfield, I protest against 
these ribald jests and profane talk before these 
gentlewomen. I cannot suffer my wife’s ears to be 
polluted by them. I will not sit by calmly and hear 
the God whom I desire to serve thus insulted by 
such language. I must take my bride away from 
such a scene, which in your better moments you 
will, I am sure, regret as much as I do.” 

As he spoke he took Cicely’s hand, and gently 
urged her to leave the room. 

And now a fresh hubbub arose. Everyone was 
talking at once. Mrs. Whinfield and Katharine and 
three other ladies went quickly from the room, Mrs. 
Whinfield saying: 
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“Dear me, Mr. Whinfield! I am surprised at you, 
allowing this noise at your daughter’s wedding.” 

“Look you, sir!” shouted the Squire, “look you! 
unless you eat back your words, and crave pardon 
for what you have said, I’ll cut you off with a 
shilling! I'll make you repent your insolence to 
your dying day!” 

“Gently—gently, my good uncle,” interfered Miles 
Crampton; “treat him with contempt and indif- 
ference.” 

“And I’ll be hanged if I put up with it! his father 
may do as he likes, but IJ ain’t going to be preached 
at here in my own house by a sly jackanapes who 
has got my daughter to fall into the trap he laid for 
her!” said Mr. Whinfield. 

“What do you mean, sir ?” said Cuthbert angrily, 
his voice ringing clear and distinct above the thick 
utterances of the rest. “I demand an apology for 
those words! You are drunk, or you would not 
utter them !” 

“Get out of my house, sir! Let me never see 
your face again!” Mr. Whinfield said; “but you 
shall not take my girl with you;” and Mr. Whin- 
field seized Cicely roughly by the arm. 

“Tl disinherit you! I'll cut you off with—with a 
sh-shilling! Making me a fool before these people— 
insulting me, and———” 

“I have no wish to insult you, father,” said Cuth- 
bert quietly; “but I have made up my mind that 
this dear wife of mine shall never be subjected to the 
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like of this again. It is a hard and bitter trial to 
me to have thus to speak of my father.” 

“Your father! I cast you off. I’ll have no more 
to do with you nor that baggage, who has, after all, 
been thrust down my throat; and the pill isn’t gilt, 
worse luck !” 

“You are a liar!’ exclaimed Mr. Whinfield; 
and there would have been a hand-to-hand con- 
flict between the two men, had not Cuthbert inter- 
fered with his strong arm. He pushed his father 
back into his chair, and then, loosing his hold 
on Cicely’s hand, he rushed from the room and from 
the house in a state of misery which he could no 
longer restrain. 

Cicely ran, weeping and frightened, upstairs, where 
she found the ladies standing huddled together, 
fearing they scarcely knew what. 

“It is only a quarrel over their cups,” said an old 
lady; “they'll forget all about it before night.” 

“Cuthbert is gone, Kath! Oh, Kath, he is gone! 
What shall I do? I shall die of misery. Oh! why 
did he speak like that? Where am I to go? What 
will become of me? What will the people say? 
Oh, Kath—Kath !” 

So the poor bride moaned in her despair, and 
Katharine drew her to her room, where the portman- 
teau was ready packed for departure, and the sacque, 
which was to be worn for travelling, lying on the bed. 

Katharine herself, bewildered and frightened, could 
only clasp her friend in her arms, and soothe her 
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with many entreaties to stop crying; she would 
spoil her pretty scarf, and her bonnet was all bent 
and battered. 

“Take them off—take them off! Put them out of 
my sight. Oh, Cuthbert! Cuthbert!” 

“‘He will come back—he will soon come back, 
and we shall start as we had planned. Do not 
weep, dear.” 

““A pretty fuss this is,” said Mrs. Whinfield, 
coming into the room. ‘‘It will be the talk of the 
neighbourhood. Look, there’s quite a crowd at the 
gate! Most shameful, I call it, for a young man to 
rate his bride’s father! As to his own, he is as bad 
as he can be. I wonder he wasn’t struck dead as 
he swore those fearful oaths.” 

And now the sounds from below were changed in 
their character. Laughter again, instead of angry 
imprecation. The noisy crew were enjoying more 
strong potations of rum-punch, and by this means 
recovering their good temper—if, indeed, such a term 
may be used for the maudlin merriment which fol- 
lowed the wrath and clamour. 

A cold persistent rain began to fall. The guests 
ordered their various conveyances, and were glad to 
leave this unhappy bridal. 

One by one the gentlemen were assisted to their 
gigs and chaises by their serving-men or grooms, 
and one by one the wheels were heard creaking 
down the muddy lane. 

The bride’s chariot had come round, and was 
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drawn up under the trees by the gate. The post- 
boy, covered in a big cape, his short legs tucked up 
under it, wore an expression of patient endurance 
on his puckered face. The white ribbons on the 
horses’ ears hung disconsolately. The water ran off 
the roof of the chaise, and dripped in little pools on 
the high steps, splashing the windows as it fell. 

Surely the bridegrcom would come back, every- 
one said; but everyone was wrong. The damp, dull 
evening closed in, and about seven o’clock Sam 
helped his master into the chaise in a state of help- 
less intoxication; and Miles Crampton, suave and 
collected and calm to the last, followed him: and as 
the horses dashed through the village street, the 
people could hardly realize that the bride’s chariot 
did not contain the bride, but the unworthy father, 
who had that day renounced his son. 

Mr. Whinfield was persuaded to get to bed about 
the same time, and Mrs. Whinfield busied herself 
with trying to restore order in the dining-hall. 

Upstairs in her chamber lay the poor bride, her 
friend’s arms round her, and her friend’s voice 
whispering comfort in her ear. 

‘He is sure to come back soon, dearest—he is 
sure to come back.” 

But Cicely could only moan and weep, and refuse 
to be comforted. 

And so closed this inauspicious wedding-day. 


CHAPTER VII. 
DECISION. 


“No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels, 
No cure for such till God, whe makes them, heals.” 
COWPER. 


IT is very difficult to describe the tumult of feelings 
in which Cuthbert Rollestone rushed away from his 
wedding-feast. Still more difficult for us to realize 
how strong was the sense within him of dishonour 
done to God—the God whom he had determined 
to serve, and had only the Sunday before openly 
confessed, by receiving the Blessed Communion from 
the hands of Mr. Newton, in Olney Church. 

The calm rest in the love of God in Christ had 
then seemed to wrap him round with an atmosphere 
of peace. To men of his temperament, anything 
that strikes at all, strikes deep, and he had that in- 
tense earnestness and faith which, if it did not find 
ready words like Paul Chamberlain’s, was none the 
less a part of his very life. 

The hundred years which lie between us and the 
religious revival which was then spreading itself 
amongst the country districts of England, have 
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brought many changes. Men like Cuthbert Rol- 
lestone do not now find it in them to make an open 
protest against what they know to be wrong. 

Indifference as to what our neighbours and friends 
do and say, or profess or believe, has taken the 
name of toleration and charity. 

Weare too prone to leave other people alone as to 
their religion, and often mistake acquiescence, which 
is, in fact, the laissez aller of the indolent, for true 
liberality and charity. It certainly was what we 
must call a strong measure for the bridegroom to 
desert his bride, to leave her to bear the full brunt 
of angry and fierce altercation between the two 
fathers—to leave her on this day, that ought to have 
been so happy, miserable and sad at heart. 

I do not attempt to defend his conduct; but as 
he rushed through the pitiless rain, to the shelter of 
a plantation of firs and beeches, his agony of soul 
might well turn any indignation against him into pity. 

A hut owned by the woodsmen, where bark and 
dried branches were piled, gave him a refuge, and 
here he threw himself down and passed many hours, 
like Jacob of old, wrestling with God in prayer. 

To have brought sorrow and distress on the bright 
creature who had given her heart to him was bitter 
indeed. Where was he to take her? The Manor 
was closed to him henceforth, and even if his father 
relented he would never subject Cicely to a repetition 
of scenes such as he had witnessed there. 

« ] have sinned,” he cried, in the bitterness of his 

10 
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soul. “I ought never to have consented to this 
plan of my father’s and hers. I ought never to have 
placed her in such a position, and yet, how I love 
her! Oh, God!” he cried, ‘‘Thou knowest how I 
love her! I, that have never since my mother died 
known the sweetness of the love of any woman. I 
am in a great strait ; undertake for me.” 

Almost as the words left his lips, he heard footsteps 
approaching, and presently the figure of a man, 
drenched to the skin, stood in the doorway of the 
hut. 

“Hallo, sir!” he exclaimed, “ are you like myself, 
storm-staid? I am in a pretty plight, for my cart 
broke down t’ other side of this copse, and the pony 
is lamed for life. So there was nothing for it but to 
make for the village, and get assistance. Are you ill, 
sir?” the man asked, as the fading, pallid light of the 
evening fell upon Cuthbert’s face, as he moved nearer 
the entrance. 

“‘T am sick at heart,’’ was the answer. ‘Can I 
give you any help ?” 

“No, thank you, kindly. I have tied up the poor 
beast to a tree by the sign post, and left the cart to 
take care of itself till my return. Misfortunes never 
come alone. I’ve had my share of late. I was on 
my way home from seeing a party to whom I hoped 
to sell a small farm, some twenty miles from here. 
And he played me false, and won’t come to terms.” 

“A small farm!” Cuthbert said. “How many 
acres ?” 
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“Oh! it’s a bit ofa place, There’s a fine orchard, 
and a nice stretch of meadow-land, and there’s a 
few acres for wheat, and a bean-field.”’ 

*“T am looking out for a place,” Cuthbert said. 
‘**T am strong and able, and I could do a day’s work 
with any man. What sort of house is it ?” 

‘Oh! well, it’s a tidy homestead. A ‘keeping- 
room,’ and a parlour and a large kitchen and bake- 
house, and a dairy. Stables for a horse or two, and 
three bedrooms, and a garret. It’s situate in the 
parish of Weston, hard by Olney, that is, a mile on 
t’other side, out of the village, and skirting Squire 
Throckmorton’s property.” 

“Well, I’ll have a look at it to-morrow,’’ Cuthbert 
said. ‘‘ Will you meet me there ?” 

“Tf I’m not drowned first,” was the reply. ‘‘ But, 
you know, I live fifteen miles the further side of Bed- 
ford. This little place was left me as a legacy by my 
aunt. I’d sell it cheap; a bargain, in fact. How- 
ever, you come and have a look. I'll put up at 
Olney to-night, if I can get a trap to take me, and if 
I can get some one to lend a hand with my cart and 
pony. Icut through the wood as the shortest way, 
and must be off to the village now, rain or no rain. 
How far do you call it ?” 

‘‘ Not half a mile,’ Cuthbert said. ‘It is getting 
dark. I’ll walk with you.” 

“You are not dressed for bad weather, sir,” the 
farmer said, as Cuthbert came out of the hut. 

He had forgotten that he was in his wedding gar- 
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ments, and that the short cutaway frock-coat, with 
its bright buttons, and plum-coloured “tights,” 
frilled shirt and pantaloons, must appear to his new 
acquaintance a strange costume for the woods. 

“There was a wedding at Crossmorton to-day. I 
heard that when I passed through early this morn- 
ing, and baited my pony at the Red Lion. You 
look as if you had been one of the guests, on your way 
home, I dare say, in an opposite direction. Don’t let 
me bring you out of it, sir.” 

‘Tt is no odds to me,”’ Cuthbert said. ‘“‘ Indeed, 
I have business in the village. But before we part, 
let us come to an understanding about this place of 
yours. What do you call it ?” 

“Holy Cross Farm,” was the reply. ‘ You see, 
the Catholics have always held that part of the 
country, and so churchified names stick to the 
places. There’s a bit of an old chapel, with a cross 
let in the wall. You can pull it down if you take 
possession. I have no leaning to popery, nor you 
either, I dare say.” 

‘“ No, indeed,” Cuthbert said. 

They were at the gate leading out of the wood 
into the village now, and here Cuthbert paused. 

“‘T am not going to the Red Lion,” he said ; “ but 
turn off here. But it is understood we meet to- 
morrow at Weston Underwood.” 

‘“‘Do you know that part of the country, sir ?” the 
man said. 

“Yes; I have ridden through it.” 
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**T’ll give you my name, sir. Francis Cray, brother 
to Farmer Cray, of Clifton, near Olney ; and you, sir, 
if I may be so bold ?” 

“Mine is Cuthbert—John Cuthbert. I have 
another name,” he said, shrinking from conceal- 
ment; ‘‘but these two will do for our purpose, till 
we come to terms.” 

The farmer and Cuthbert parted here; and almost 
immediately afterwards, a man running down the 
road in the gloom, which, as day was closing would 
soon become darkness, stopped short. 

‘* Master Cuthbert !” 

** Well, Sam !” 

‘*Oh! sir; what did you do it for? You have 
finished with the master now, and Mr. Crampton 
with his soft words will never let you set foot in the 
Manor again.” 

“Well, I can work for my living,” Cuthbert said 
sadly, “thank God; and you, Sam, will you cast in 
your lot with me?” 

“Yes; sure, sir, if you wish it. The gig is here 
still. The master is gone off in your wedding- 
chaise; he was—well,’’ Sam said, hesitating—“ well, 
I ain’t over-nice, but he was drunk this time ; we had 
to haul him into the chaise like a sack of ’tatoes, 
and Mr. Crampton not a bit the worse for all he 
had drunk, and it wasn’t a trifle either; but, sir, 
there’s a breaking heart out yonder—and no 
wonder.” 

“TI will go to my wife at once, Sam; keep the gig 
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at the Red Lion, and be ready to drive me to 
Olney. I can put up there to-night.” 

“It will be pitch dark by nine o’clock, sir; but 
I’ll light the gig lamps. You’ll make it right with 
the master.” 

“Yes,” Cuthbert said; “I shall see the Squire 
and tell him my intentions; but, Sam, you’ll have 
to work, shoulder to shoulder with me, drive the 
plough, and do common farm work.” 

Sam took off his cap, and rubbed his head. 

“Well, sir, I say what you can do J can do; but 
you won’t come so low as that, let’s hope, sir.” 

“T leave you free, Sam. Stay at the Manor, if so 
it pleases you.” 

“No, no, sir, I’ll stick to you, come what may. 
Shall I take the gig to the tree where the cross 
roads meet, and pick you up there in an hour’s 
time? It will keep tongues quieter than if we was to 
start from the Red Lion; and there’s talk enough as 
itds. sit... 

“T will be ready by the large elm tree in an hour’s 
time,” and then Cuthbert was gone. 

All was quiet when he reached the Pleasaunce. 
A light in one of the upper windows, shaded by the 
boughs of the roses and clematis, but otherwise un- 
curtained, showed the figure of Katharine Petrycas 
she leaned against the casement. 

Cuthbert opened the gate quietly, and tried to 
attract Katharine’s attention. 

The servants and Mrs. Whinfield were all at the 
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back of the house; Mrs. Whinfield gathering up the 
fragments of the feast, and superintending the clear- 
ance of broken glass and crockery which had been 
thrown down in the recent fray. 

“ Katharine! Miss Perry!” 

Katharine started, opened the window, and putting 
her finger to her lips, made a sign that she would 
come downstairs. 

A glass door opened on the gravel walk before the 
windows, and here Katharine presently appeared 
with a candle in her hand, gently drawing back the 
bolts and beckoning to Cuthbert to come in. 

“She is asleep, now,” Katharine said. “It has 
been a dreadful day. How could you leave her? 
Oh! it was a cruel mistake, Mr. Cuthbert.” 

“1 dare say nothing in excuse of my conduct, 
Miss Katharine; you can hardly believe what I 
have gone through, and what misery I have endured. 
Can I see her? my wife—tell me, is her heart 
turned against me? If it is so, I must go forth a 
wanderer on the face of the earth, and may God 
help me.” 

“J will tell her you are here; but I have scarcely 
the heart to awaken her: she has wept herself into 
a fever. Then there was a horrible scene when the 
Squire, your father, was carried to the chaise, and 
Mr. Whinfield helped up to bed, hurling execrations 
on you” 

“Stop! I can’t bear more; for pity’s sake stop, 
Miss Perry.” 
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And now appeared Cicely’s little wobegone figure 
in her crumpled wedding-gown. Her hair hanging 
over her shoulders, the lace scarf disarranged. 
Katharine was the first to see her, and exclaimed: 

*‘ Here is Cicely, Mr. Rolleston.” 

For a moment Cicely stood irresolute, and then, 
as Cuthbert opened his arms, she ran into them, 
and he held her there, murmuring over her tender 
words, his breast heaving with strong emotion. 

‘Oh! Cuthbert, Cuthbert, what shall I do ?” 

*“‘ My darling, can you give up everything but my 
love, and come with me to such a home as I can 
provide? But let us speak quietly first to each 
other.” 

“Yes, yes, come in here,” Cicely said; “here is 
the little room where we keep the plants in winter.” 

And she opened a door to the right of the passage, 
and Katharine, following with a candle, set it down on 
a table, and then quickly left Cuthbert and his bride 
together. 

Long did she wait, and by-and-by the sounds at 
the back of the house ceased. Mistress and servants, 
tired with their day’s work, sought their much-needed 
rest. Very soon the Pleasaunce, so lately the scene 
of stormy altercation and wild disorder, was wrapt 
in profound repose. 

Katharine sat down on a little bench in the small 
lobby, and waited till the last chapter in this strange 
wedding-day should have closed. 

At last Cuthbert came out, and with only a word of 
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* good-night ” passed through the glass door into the 
murky night. Sam was waiting under the elm-tree, 
where the cross-roads met, as he had promised, and 
in silence Cuthbert took his place in the high gig, 
and was soon far on his way to Olney. 

Cicely’s tears were dried when Katharine went 
into the room, where Cuthbert had left her, and she 
seemed disinclined to talk. 

She followed Katharine quietly upstairs, and con- 
sented to undress and lie down to sleep. 

Katharine asked no questions, and, with the ready 
tact of true friendship, left Cicely to tell her, with- 
out questioning, what had been decided. 

There was something strange in the poor little 
bride’s manner. She shed no tears, but lay by 
Katharine’s side quietly, it is true, but with her 
large, lustrous eyes wide open, and her hands 
clasped. 

Towards morning, in the dim light of dawn, 
Katharine was awoke from a light doze by hearing 
her name. 

‘‘ Kath, are you asleep ?” 

‘No, dear, I was only half asleep.” 

‘Kath, I have been all night wondering what I 
should do; but I think I have made up my mind now. 
Kath, I shall go to him to-day, or whenever he sends 
for me. But I am to live like a poor farmer's 
wife. Ah! he first saw me tossing hay for fun, 
and now it will be real work. Isit not hard? But 
I could not stay here to be twitted by her, and to see 
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father caring less and less for me every day. I feel 
almost as if it were a dream; and then I feel this 
ring on my finger, and know it is not a dream. I 
am Mrs. Rollestone, not Cicely Whinfield. Not 
Mrs. Rollestone of the Manor, with horses to ride, 
and a carriage, and those two pretty rooms he 
showed me, but just a farmer’s wife, to make butter, 
and skim milk, and milk cows! Oh, I can’t quite 
believe it even yet! But Kath, I never knew before 
what it was to be loved as he loves me; and then to 
feel that he is good and true, and that he prays to 
God about everything, and he says all this is not 
happening by chance, but God has ordered it for 
our good. You will be near us, Kath, for the farm 
he means to take is near Weston, and I shall see 
you sometimes; and I shall come to your wedding— 
a happier wedding than mine I hope it will be. Now 
I have to tell father all I have told you, and then 
I must begin to get everything ready. I shall give 
you some of my pretty things. I shall not want 
them, for we shall live just as Farmer Banks lives 
here with his wife. But oh! I hope I shall not get 
old and wrinkled like Mrs. Banks before I am thirty 
with hard work. I shall not like to see my hands 
rough and ugly.” And Cicely stretched out her 
pretty little soft white hands, and laughed. “TI 
wonder what Miss Perkins will say, and the girls ; 
and how surprised that odious Mr. Firth will be; 
and how pleased—‘ Pride must have a fall!’ I can 
hear him saying it—when he knows what has become 
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of me! Now, Kath, don’t cry. Why should you 
cry? I have done with tears now, and I mean to be 
brave and good.” 

Katharine tried to repress her sobs, and then the 
two girls, clasped in each other’s arms, slept till the 
sun, which had dispersed the clouds of the previous 
day, was high in the heavens; and Mrs. Whinfield’s 
sharp rap at the door announced her arrival to scold 
them both for laziness. 

The hardest part of that day was to come for 
Cicely. 

Her father was ashamed of what had happened at 
the wedding dinner, and was moody and sullen. 
Unlike the Squire, Mr. Rollestone, he seldom indulged 
in excess, and consequently he felt the effects more. 
His head throbbed, and he could not touch food, or 
do anything but sit in an arm-chair in the parlour in 
sulky silence. 

Mrs. Whinfield was talking incessantly of the 
gossip the event of the previous day had occasioned 
in the village and neighbourhood. 

“No one comes to the door but is full of it. It is 
said that Cicely is deserted, and that precious bride- 
groom has decamped altogether. You must have 
her down and question her, Mr. Whinfield, for I 
can’t get a word out of her. She is as wilful as ever. 
I am sure I don’t envy any man such a little tartar. 
I can’t make out what she is after. You had better 
send for her, Mr. Whinfield.” 

Mr. Whinfield sighed and groaned. 
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“Do hold your tongue,” he said; “the child is a 
good child enough, and it’s all your doing after all.” 

“My doing!’ screamed Mrs. Whinfield. “ Now 
I'll bring you to task for that. My doing! Didn’t 
you and that good-for-nothing man Rollestone make 
up the match between you ?” 

“And didn’t you pick quarrels with my girl from 
morning to night till there was no peace for me? 
You know it was you who made me hold to the bulk 
of her poor mother’s fortune, and only settle five 
hundred pounds down.” 

“Didn’t you tell me it would be ruin to you to 
give up the capital? Oh! you ave a trial, Mr. 
Whinfield, and that’s the truth. Well, we are made 
the talk of the place, and who can wonder? Your 
daughter a wife and no wife ; but I’ll have her down, 
and you shall find out what she means to do.” 

Cicely obeyed Mrs. Whinfield’s summons, and 
coming into the parlour, went straight to her father’s 
chair, and knelt down by it. Mr. Whinfield gazed 
down on his child, and felt a sharp, swift pang of 
self-reproach. Cicely, his bright, saucy Cicely, 
seemed suddenly transformed into a grave, gentle 
woman. 

“ Dear father, I hope you are not angry with me!” 

“With you? No, why should I be? You have 
been the chief sufferer, my dear; and now what is 
to be done next ?” 

“Cuthbert, my husband, is going to try to see his 
father to-day, and if possible get him to reverse what 
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he threatened yesterday; but he will never, never 
let me live at the Manor.” 

“Then he is a fool!” said Mr. Whinfield. ‘If 
the old fellow comes round, as come round he will, 
you'll have to go and behave as if nothing had 
happened.” 

‘No, father, that could not be; my husband ”— 
she pronounced the word firmly and tenderly—“ my 
husband is a Christian now.” 

“Aren't we all of us Christians?” asked Mr. 
Whinfield angrily. 

“Oh, no!’ Mrs. Whinfield interposed. “If we 
ain’t Methodists or Baptists we are heathens.” 

But Cicely took no notice of this interruption, but 
went steadily on. 

‘No Christian man could take a wife to the 
Manor, much less a young wife like me. Cuthbert 
is going to buy or rent a little farm near Weston, 
and there we are to live till—till % 

“Your father is dead. I suppose that is what 
you mean,” exclaimed Mrs. Whinfield. ‘Oh! you 
ave a dutiful daughter.” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, Prue, will you,” said Mr. 
Whinfield ; ‘‘ and just now your room is better than 
your company.” 

Mrs. Whinfield flounced out of the room; but she 
did not go further than the passage, and Katharine 
came upon her a quarter of an hour later with her 
ear to the keyhole. 

“Dear father!” Cicely said; “I hope you will 
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not trouble about me. I am going to a good 
husband, and I will try and make him a good wife. 
I never, never could have been happy here; and 
after all that has passed, it is quite impossible for me 
to stay. If you will give me permission, father, I 
should like to go home with Katharine Perry early 
to-morrow. May I have the gig, and Mark to drive 
us, father? Katharine will help me to pack my 
clothes; and may I take the few things which 
belonged to my mother ?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear, anything you like; and, 
Cicely, if you are in want of money at any time, you 
must come to me. I am getting an old man, and 
you shall have every penny of your dear mother’s 
fortune when I die. I’ll take care of that. I 
couldn’t part with it now; and—well, I have some 
one else to consult.” 

“I know,” Cicely said, her eyes flashing with 
their old fire. ‘I know it; but let that pass. Bless 
me, dear father, and a 

Mr. Whinfield put his arms round Cicely and 
kissed and blessed her, shedding tears and declaring 
no man had ever possessed a prettier and dearer 
child. 

“Your mother’s own child, except that you’ve a 


spirit she never had. She was an angel, too good for 
this world, and always a tender plant that could 
not bear rough winds. Oh! child, I do not think 
if she had lived I should ever have come to this—to 
see you driven out of your home.” 
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““No,” Cicely said, raising her head; “I am not 
driven. I go gladly to the best of men. Father, do 
not regret that you brought him here. I love him, 
and will be his true wife as long as I live.” 


It was in the dim haze of the September morning 
that Cicely stood by the garden gate of the Pleas- 
aunce, watching her boxes put upon the high double 
gig, which was to take her and Katharine to Lavendon 
Mill. 

The start was made early, that the bride’s depar- 
ture without her bridegroom might not attract 
much attention in the village. But several knots of 
people were collected, and very real were the good 
wishes that followed the young wife, whom many 
of the villagers remembered as a baby, and whose 
gentle mother had been greatly loved in the place. 
Cicely had said her good-byes the night before, and 
her father was glad to plead a bad headache, and 
thus avoid the pain of seeing his child’s departure. 
He buried his head in the pillows, dreading to hear 
the wheels roll down the lane, and feigned sleep 
that he might not by any word provoke comments 
from his wife. 

As Cicely took Ler place by Katharine’s side in the 
back seat of the four-wheeled carriage, she waved 
her hand towards the windows where the blinds 
were closely drawn down, and said: 

‘Good-bye ; good-bye, father.” 

Katharine was tearful, but Cicely, as she had 
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said, had done with tears; and when the old servant 
threw her apron over her head and ran back into 
the house sobbing, Cicely only said: 

“Poor old Sally! she will miss me; though we 
often had little quarrels, only to make them up 
again.” 

As the gig passed through the village street, faces 
were seen peeping out from behind the blinds ; some 
people were standing at the doors, all waving their 
good-byes, and every heart was touched at this 
strange departure of the solitary bride. 

The sun had scarcely risen, and the morning air 
was chill; and Katharine threw a shawl over Cicely, 
and drew her close with her protecting arm. 

Katharine’s girlish and romantic affection for 
Cicely seemed now to bear the fruit of tenderest care 
and sympathy for her. 

Cicely was silent for the greater part of the 
eighteen miles which lay between Olney and the 
Pleasaunce. 

They stopped to bait the horse at a road-side inn, 
and while the coachman left the box-seat to refresh 
himself as well as the sturdy bay mare, the con- 
versation of two men in the porch reached the ears 
of the girl. 

“Squire Rollestone has had a quarrel with his 
son, they say, and is going to adopt a nephew in his 
place, and cut him off with a shilling.” 

« Aye, sir,” was the reply; ‘but how’s that? the 
place has been entailed for three or four generations,” 
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“Oh! he’ll get out of that if he has a mind to. 
He has fallen out with his son about a young woman 
he has married.” 

‘‘ That’s not the tale I heard,” rejoined the other 
man; “they say he is like a wild bull with fury 
because his son has joined the Methodists.” 

“And I don’t wonder—they are a queer lot. I 
don’t hold with their nonsense, sending their neigh- 
bours to perdition if they don’t listen to their 
preachments. They say the young woman is cast 
off by her father as well as the young Squire by 
his.” 

“Lor! it is a queer world,” was the sum of the 
whole matter, as the last speaker tossed off a second 
mug of strong ale and prepared to remount his 
horse. 

‘‘ Did you hear what they said, Kath?” 

‘© Yes; but never mind, dear.” 

‘I dare say everyone will be talking about me,” 
Cicely said. ‘‘ Will your aunt mind my coming to 
Lavendon ?” 

‘‘Father won’t mind,” Katharine said, evading 
the question; for in her secret heart she was dread- 
ing their arrival at the Mill, knowing that her aunt 
was a great stickler for proprieties, and that one of 
the chief objects of her life was to maintain the 
dignity of the Perrys. 

It is strange to notice how certain salient points 
of character are repeated, irrespective of outward 
circumstances, in all classes. 

II 
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There are some natures, for instance, who, with 
narrow interests and a low aim, make self the central 
pivot round which all things turn. With an all- 
absorbing sense of their own importance they stand 
upon their dignity, and are always afraid of com- 
promising their position by contact with what they 
are pleased to call those of ‘a lower class.” 

We see this in the wife of the county magnate, 
who dare not allow the too near approach of the 
inhabitant of the town. We see it in the behaviour 
and bearing of the select few in a large provincial 
circle. No one quite knows why, but they are on a 
vantage-ground, and although wishing to be civil, 
never allow others to forget that they are in a 
certain ‘‘set,” and that between them and the set 
below there is a gulf fixed. It may be bridged over 
by smiles and inquiries for the health of children, 
nay, by a card for an ‘‘at-home”’ or a garden-party ; 
but no more must be expected—friendly intercourse 
is quite wne autre chose. 

It all seems very small and contemptible, this 
spirit which is abroad in the world, and affects the 
highest circles in the metropolis quite as much as 
the dim reflection of them in the country, or, as it is 
said, “local society.” But it is an ugly weed which 
needs to be rooted out, and sometimes I fear that, 
instead of this, there is a conspiracy to foster it and 
let it grow like the wild convolvulus in our gardens, 
which puts forth a blossom, winning attention and 
even admiration ; but it is all the time the enemy of 
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many a fair plant, round which it throws its tendrils 
and saps away its strength and beauty. 

Perhaps no pretentious woman in literature or 
fashion, with all the appliances of wealth about 
her, ever stood more strongly upon the defence of her 
position in the little circle where she moved than 
did Miss Perry, the miller’s sister. As we know, 
she persistently ignored Katharine’s relationship to 
Drusilla. It was really a thorn in her side; and she 
was indignant with Katharine for her determination 
to acknowledge her, not only as a cousin, but a 
friend. Miss Perry had hoped to “break off” the 
undesirable acquaintance by sending Katharine to 
Miss Perkins’s school at Bedford, and great had 
been her satisfaction that Mr. Whinfield’s daughter 
should choose her niece for a companion. Greater 
still had been her satisfaction when there was a 
prospect of the lady of Coltswood Manor being 
spoken of as Katharine’s intimate friend. 

A long vista of delight stretched before Miss 
Perry, who could now undoubtedly hold her 
own more persistently than ever as the grand- 
daughter of a clergyman, who had visited in good 
society when a governess in a nobleman’s family. 

“J think,’ Katharine said as they drew near 
Lavendon, “if you will order the coachman to draw 
up under the hedge, I will go on and tell Aunt Joan 
and my father you are coming.” 

“Very well,” Cicely said, instantly catching the 
idea that Katharine was not sure of their welcome ; 

II—2 
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‘very well, it will not be for many days. I think 
Cuthbert is suve to come for us soon.” 

Katharine descended from the high step of the 
cumbrous vehicle, and made her way to the gate. 

Lavendon Mill lies in a little hollow, near the 
banks of the Ouse; and on this September day 
there was a delicious crispness in the air, and the 
rush of the water as it turned the wheel made a 
pleasant murmuring sound. 

As Katharine crossed the piece of turf to the gate, 
one of the miller’s men touched his hat, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Laws, Miss Kate, you are soon back! Thought 
you was going a wedding-trip.” 

‘Where is father, Samson ?” 

** Well,” said Samson, rubbing his forehead with 
his floury hand, and speaking with bucolic slowness 
and precision— well, the master is gone to Bedford ; 
it’s market-day, you know.” 

“So itis. I forgot that. Where is my aunt?” 

“Well,” said Samson again, with apparently 
another great effort of thought—“ well, she’s in the 
store-room tying up the damson-jam; leastways, I 
heard her calling Phoebe for some string just now. 
But I say, miss a 

Katharine waited to hear no more, but passing 
through the passage of the Mill-house, turned to 
the store-room, where she found her aunt employed 
as Samson had predicted. 

“My goodness, child! where do you come from? 
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Now I hope you have had no differences with your 
friend Katharine ?” 

“No, aunt, I am just as good friends with Cicely 
as ever; but y 

“But what? Does Mr. Rollestone dislike your 
company ?” exclaimed Miss Perry, suspending a bit 
of thin string between her thin lips, and snipping 
the edge of the paper cover as she fitted it on the 
edge of the earthenware pot. ‘ Speak, Katharine— 
directly!” 

Katharine still stood, unwilling to make her con- 
fession. At last she said: 

“Cicely is here, Aunt Joan, waiting to know if you 
will receive her for two or three days.” 


CHAPTER: VII. 
DIFFICULTIES. 


“ The darkest day, 
Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.’ 
COWPER. 
“‘CiceLy here! Mrs. Rollestone! The young 
Squire’s bride! What does it mean? Why, you 
are laughing at me, Katharine! I never heard such 
stuff and nonsense!” 

“ Aunt,” Katharine said, ‘‘we had some trouble 
at the wedding. Mr. Cuthbert had a disagreement 
with his father and Mr. Whinfield, and he is gone to 
look at a small farm, where he means to live. Cicely 
can stay here with us till her own home is ready, 
can t she?” 

Miss Perry was fairly dumb with astonishment 
now. Her hands seemed powerless to secure the 
string round the paper cover of the jam-pot, and she 
stood staring at her niece as if she were in a dream. 

‘‘ Take her in here!” -she exclaimed.— * Let her 
stay here, when no doubt there’s some disgrace 
behind! No, Katharine, I will not receive her—not 
till the whole matter is cleared up! It is due to my 
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position, and to yours, to consider the right and 
wrong of the thing. Young Rollestone was to take 
his bride to the Manor—the home of his ancestors, 
the dwelling of gentry. Let him do so now, and then 
he can hold his head up. What do you say? live 
in a farm—‘a tenant farmer ?’—on a level with the 
Crays, and the Burtons, and No, Katharine, 
your friendship must be broken off. Your old 
school-friend is not to behave like this for nothing, 
let me tell her.” 

“But, aunt, Cicely has done nothing wrong; she 
is not to blame for the wickedness of Mr. Rolle- 
stone’s father. And it really was shocking to hear 
him swear, and to see him so furious with drink 
that he did not know what he said! He fairly 
drove Mr. Cuthbert to desperation ; and we were all 
so frightened ; and Mr. Cuthbert left the house.” 

“ Disgraceful !” exclaimed Miss Perry, with strong 


emphasis. 

“ He came back, aunt, and told Cicely what he 
meant to do. But she is waiting to hear whether 
she may come. Pray let her do so! I know father 
would let her come in—I am certain he would.” 

“Then you must wait for his leave,’ said Miss 
Perry, giving her peculiar sniff of determination, and 
returning to her occupation as if Katharine were not 
there. 

“1 shall take Cicely up into my room, then, till 
father comes back from market, without your leave, 
as you won’t give it.” 
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Miss Perry vouchsafed no reply to this, and 
Katharine said: 

‘I shall go and consult Drusilla Allen, and ask 
her to receive us, if yon make any more objections ; 
for where Cicely goes, J go!” 

This was indeed a strong measure, and Miss 
Perry exclaimed ironically : 

“‘And a very proper place indeed for bride and 
bridesmaid! I hope you'll find room for the bride- 
groom in the lace-maker’s cottage. A choice place 
for a honeymoon, I declare !” 

Katharine was nearly crying with vexation; but 
she went quickly back to the gig, where the horse 
was flicking the flies from his back with his short 
tail, and the old coachman seated, with the pile ot 
his young mistress’s boxes at his side, immovable 
and imperturbable. 

Cicely herself was leaning back in her seat, 
making no sign of impatience at the long delay. 
And when Katharine came up, with a flushed, 
excited face, she did not seem to care whether she 
was to return to the Mill with her or not. 

A cheerful ‘‘ Good-morning to you, ladies,’ made 
both the girls start, and looking round, Mr. Newton’s 
well-knit athletic figure was seen coming up the 
road from Olney. 

Katharine sprang forward to meet him. 

“Oh, sir! I am glad you have come. Have you 
heard what has happened ?” 

“Yes; I had a visit from my young friend, and 
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can give you this news of him: that he is to-day 
consulting a Bedford lawyer about the purchase of 
Holy Cross Farm, and that he means to settle there 
as quickly as possible.”’ 

‘*And what had Cicely betterdo? My aunt——’ 
Katharine hesitated. ‘My aunt will not give a 
welcome to Cicely till my father’s return from 
market ; and : 

“Nothing will tempt me to enter Lavendon Mill 
unwished for,” Cicely said, suddenly sitting upright. 
‘Tell me, sir, if there is any place for me in Olney; 
any inn or lodging ?” 

‘*Yes, madam,’ Mr. Newton said; ‘** there are 
both, seasoned with a warm welcome, awaiting you 
at the Vicarage. I will forego my visit to the Mill, 
as your good father is absent ; and if you will allow 
me, I will find a square inch of room by the driver, 
and we will return to the town at once.” 

“ But, sir ” Cicely hesitated ; “‘but will Mrs. 
Newton be pleased to see us? Will she not deem it 
an intrusion ?” 

“My dear lady! Mrs. Newton and I run in 
harness together without any awkward pulling in 
opposite directions; what I wish, she wishes, and 
vice versé. I can only desire for you a like harmony 
in your journey towards the heavenly home, whither 
your husband’s face is steadily set.” 

‘You are very kind and good, sir,” Cicely said; 
“and my husband and I will strive to show our 
gratitude.” 
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The heavily-laden four-wheel gig, as it rumbled 
through the wide market-place, brought people to 
their doors. Drusilla and her lace-makers stopped 
their busy fingers fora moment, and looked up as 
the carriage passed. 

Mr. Cowper went to his parlour window, and 
announced to Mrs. Unwin, who was engaged with 
her housekeeping-book at a little table by the 
fireplace, that Mr. Newton had caught the runaway 
bride; and William Wilson, hurrying out to the 
door, stared after the vehicle with open mouth and 
eyes. Then he suddenly remembered that Mr. 
Cowper needed an alteration in his periwig, so he 
snatched off his apron, and calling to a boy who 
assisted him in the shop that he was to be found at 
Mr. Cowper’s if wanted, he departed to discuss the 
news with the poet, and gather information as to 
the two ladies in the high ‘‘ four-wheel gig.” 

The quiet Vicarage seemed a haven of rest to the 
two girlsy and Mrs. Newton was kind and motherly, 
saying indeed but little, but showing her sympathy 
by a thousand little acts of kindly attention, and 
making her welcome evident from the first. 

Cicely’s boxes were stored in an empty room, and 
Katharine unpacked one, and took from it what was 
necessary. She was kneeling by it, and carefully 
arranging the articles she had left in the trunk, when 
Mr. Newton came to her. 

“ Cicely is gone to her room, sir,” Katharine said, 
looking up at him, “I am trying to save the trouble 
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of carrying this trunk upstairs by taking out what 
she needs.” 

“You are a helpful bridesmaid, indeed, Miss 
Katharine; but I could expect no less from the 
neat-handed maid of the Mill. Did your aunt refuse 
to receive you and your friend ?” 

‘‘T am ashamed to say she did, sir; that is, she 
would have made Cicely feel unhappy, and made me 
miserable on her account. Oh, sir, do you approve 
of what Mr. Rollestone has done ?” 

“My dear young lady, man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity. The circumstances are peculiar, and 
require peculiar treatment. I would fain have 
avoided the public declaration of an unhappy family 
disagreement ; but no Christian man, with a particle 
of respect for his young wife, could allow such dis- 
graceful conduct to be pursued in her presence.” 

“‘You have seen Mr. Rollestone, then, sir?” 

“Yes. Early yesterday morning he came and 
sought my advice, and I gave him my prayers. He 
promised to return when affairs were more settled ; 
and he had made an attempt, at least, to conciliate 
the Squire, his father—he is bound to do this, at 
whatever cost; but he seems to think that there is 
one who has got possession of the field.” 

In spite of herself, Katharine blushed; for, as we 
know, Miles Crampton had twice hovered about 
Lavendon Mill, with some object beyond that which 
appeared, doubtless. He had asked the way on the 
first occasion, and on the second had made some 
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other excuse, and had flattered Katharine in that 
quiet, insinuating fashion which it is difficult to resist. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Crampton is the son of the 
Squire’s sister, and seems a well-spoken gentleman.” 

“ Beware of well-spoken gentlemen till you are 
assured as to their character,” Mr. Newton said 
bluntly. “ Meanwhile, make yourself and your 
friend at home here, and you will thereby please both 
myself and Mrs. Newton.” 

“T wish, sir, you would kindly tell my father of all 
that has happened, and that my aunt was so chilling 
in her reception of me that I could not let Cicely 
stay.” 

“It is the evening for the lecture in the barn,” 
Mr. Newton said; ‘and I will acquaint your good 
father with all the circumstances as far as I know 
them. Ah!” and as Katharine went upstairs, her 
arms full of Cicely’s possessions, Mr. Newton 
hastened to meet his friend, who was seen from the 
window coming towards the house from the gate in 
the garden-wall. Then, linked arm-in-arm, the poet 
and the Curate paced the smooth gravel path; and 
as they walked, Mr. Cowper’s face grew more and 
more sad in its expression, his head bent, and his 
whole bearing betokening extreme depression. 

For John Newton was communicating to him 
something which touched him far more deeply than 
the troubles of the young bride, who, from an upper 
window, was looking down on the garden below, 
with Katharine at her side. 
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John Newton was telling William Cowper that 
the close and intimate friendship of years would 
soon cease, for he had accepted the offer made him 
by Lord Dartmouth, to take up the arduous duties 
of the large parish of St. Mary Woolnoth, in 
London; and that the happy daily interchange of 
thoughts and feelings would soon be over. 

Quiet as Olney looked by the banks of the gently 
flowing Ouse, the tide of human passion and sin 
could surge and swell as tumultuously there as in the 
crowded streets of a great city. John Newton had 
laboured long and zealously amongst the people, but 
many had been his disappointments and vexations. 
His noble efforts when the disastrous fire was raging 
in Olney two years before this time had met with a 
poor reward. His friend, Mr. Thornton, had sup- 
plied him with money to meet the needs of the 
suffering poor in the town, and at all times, and 
especially after the fire, that money was dispensed 
with a liberal hand. And yet only a year afterwards 
the people were ready to break into the Vicarage in 
their fury, because of their minister’s plain speaking 
and firm denunciation of the riots organized on the 
fifth of November. Thus we cannot wonder that it 
was with a sense of relief that John Newton gave up 
the place which had so ill-requited his pastoral care; 
and still less can we wonder that the loss was to 
William Cowper irreparable. 

There was an unwonted stillness reigning round 
Coltswood Manor on the autumn evening when, 
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with slow steps and a sad heart, Cuthbert walked 
up the long drive, and turned into the quadraugle, 
where on that bright June day, some months before, 
the Squire had ridden ata furious pace, and called 
Giles to take his horse. 

Three months! So much had happened since 
then that it seemed almost like years to Cuthbert 
Rollestone. 

Instinctively Cuthbert felt that he was now 4 
stranger in his old home, and that his place there 
would know him no more—at least for many years. 
The water of the fountain rippled lazily over the 
broken stone figure; some yellow leaves floated on 
the basin, and rocked up and down on the tiny 
wavelets. The pigeons had cooed their last coo, 
and were all in the dove-cots, settled for the night ; 
while the only living thing which moved and had 
life was a large sandy cat, which came with tail 
erect and arched back to meet Cuthbert, whom he 
evidently recognised. 

The stable-doors were fastened, and Giles was not 
to be seen. Sam was in charge of the gig which 
Cuthbert had driven from the Pleasaunce; and the 
men employed about the place were gone home. 

A thousand memories swept over Cuthbert, as he 
stood by the back-entrance door, of days that were 
past. Days when his father had brought him out by 
that door to mount his first pony for his first ride, 
and a gentle voice, heard often in his dreams, had 
said: “Take care of him; remember he is only a 
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little boy.” His mother’s voice, his sweet, dead 
mother! Ah! if she had lived, how different might 
not have been the boyhood and young manhood he 
had passed through, as through a furnace of tempta- 
tion, hardly unscathed! His father had been but 
the rough-and-ready young Squire in those days, 
five-and-twenty years ago; the coarseness, and the 
loose morality, and the wild excesses had grown, as 
most evil things do grow, if unchecked by the 
restraining power which can alone avail. For we do 
not “grow good,” as some would seem to say, with 
years; the poisonous root, if not dug up, will put 
forth many leayes, and bear its crop of evil fruit; and 
the old age which follows a wild, undisciplined youth, 
is often one of the saddest sights of this sad world ! 

Cuthbert still stood irresolute by the open door, 
meditating much on the past, and then on the 
present—a disinherited son, on the threshold of his 
home. 

But he could not stand there much longer, with 
the soft-footed cat purring round him, and no other 
living thing near. He pushed the half-open door 
aside, and went down the long stone passage till he 
came to a room at the further end. 

The door was open, and there, by the fire which 
sent a ruddy glow on the oak rafters, and was fast 
gaining the mastery over the fading light which 
came through the lattice bay from the western sky, 
sat Grizel. 

Her knitting had fallen on her knee, and her head 
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was turned towards the hearth. The sound of 
Cuthbert’s steps roused her, and as the cat jumped 
on her lap, she started up. 

‘Master Cuthbert! my dear, dear young master! 
so you are come back at last? I knew you would. 
Oh dear! we have had a time of it since Tuesday. 
Sit down and tell me all about yourself.” 

‘Tell me first, Grizel, what has happened here ?” 
Cuthbert said. ‘Has my father relented ?” 

Grizel threw up her hands, and exclaimed: 

‘‘ No, there’s some one here who will take care of 
that, Master Cuthbert. He has got him under his 
thumb; and a pretty heavy thumb it is, though it’s 
lined with velvet. Oh! Master Cuthbert, I don’t 
know how to put up with it, and that’s the truth ; 
for the master is mad with anger about Sam, and 
the gig and horse.” 

“Then my father is not softened towards me, 
Grizel? Will it be useless for me to see him ?” 

“‘T can’t say; he was raving like a madman this 
morning, and saying he’d kick Giles after Sam, and 
break my head, too, because I said you were his son, 
and would be all the days of your life, and nothing 
could change that. He is quiet now, because they 
have had supper; and a lawyer gentleman has been 
here all the afternoon, and that snake in the grass 
has ordered in a large crate of wine from Bedford, 
and has plied the master well with it. It will kill 
him if he is let to drink in this way; and as it is 
he looks fearful bad; and he don’t seem to get his 
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words easy—they stick in his throat; and his lips are 
all swelled, and it’s hard to understand him. He had 
to be lifted out of the chaise on Tuesday night. The 
post-boy, with those draggled white favours, had to 
help Giles and one of the men, as Sam was not here; 
and that fellow Crampton just stood by as cool asa 
cowcumber, and laughed, and said to Giles: ‘ Make 
haste, my good fellow, and carry him to bed; he’ll be 
all right to-morrow. It’s not the first time you’ve 
had that job to do, I'll warrant.’ The master never 
came downstairs all yesterday; and one of the 
men was sent off with a letter to Bedford, and 
this lawyer chap came this morning, and I expect 
it’s all signed and sealed. He lost no time, depend 
on it, for fear the master should change his mind; 
he knows which side his bread is buttered. I’d like 
to see him get his deserts, with his oily tongue and 
fine airs. He will be master here, unless you stand 
for your rights, and come back with your bride. 
Bless her pretty face! I’ll never forget how she 
danced about here, and seemed so pleased to be the 
lady of the Manor. Seems to me, Mr. Cuthbert, 
you’d better just bring her here.” 

“Never, Grizel; never, while things are as now. 
I have made my stand; I have taken my resolution, 
and I will not be a craven and turn back. You 
would not have me expose my wife to witness scenes 
such as marred our wedding-day? Surely, Grizel, 
you would not like to see her here?” 

“Well, the master is Just as he was when you 

Ia 
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first thought of bringing your lady to be mistress 
here.” 

Grizel’s words gave Cuthbert a sharp thrust. 

“T know it,” he said. “I know it. I ought 
never to have consented to such a plan; but at least 
I see I was wrong, and will make what reparation I 
can. And now,” he said, drawing himself erect, “I 
must seek a last interview with my father. Is he in 
the hall ?” 

“No; my fine gentleman retires to the parlour now 
after meals, and Giles carries in the port and rum 

there.” 

_ The parlour that Cuthbert had prepared for 
his bride, and had chosen the pale lilac paint for 
the walls, and the mossy green carpet for the floor! 
That parlour where he intended Cicely to receive 
any guests who would seek her out from the neigh- 
bourhood, and be charmed with her beauty and fas- 
cination—that parlour now to be his no more! 

Giles now came toddling into the kitchen, and 
shook his head when he saw Cuthbert. 

“Oh, my dear master! You’ve been and done it 
now. ‘There's no use in your seeing the Squire. He 
is as hard as nails against you. Go away, and don’t 
try it, sir; pray don’t.” 

“Nay, Giles,” said Cuthbert, laughing, in spite of 
himself, as the old man laid a restraining hand on 
his arm. ‘Nay, I am able to take care of myself. I 
could not leave my father without a word of recon- 
ciliation.” 
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Giles shook his head. 

*‘Tt’s no sort of use. He says you've insulted him 
before the lot of wedding folks, and he’ll never for- 
give you. I’ve heard him say it twice to-day, that I 
have ; and you'd better leave well alone.” 

“* Leave ill alone, you mean,” Cuthbert said, as he 
gave his faithful old friend a pat on the shoulder and 
passed on to the front of the house. 

The hall was empty, and Cuthbert looked round 
upon the familiar objects, feeling they were much 
more precious to him at that moment than they had 
ever been before. 

His mother’s sweet face looked down on him, and 
as he gazed up at her a stronger determination than 
ever came to his help. 

She would have said, at whatever cost, that he 
was right, and that that house was no place for his 
young wife. 

He could have fancied there was a smile of 
encouragement on that fair face as he turned away 
to seek reconciliation with his father, though firmly 
resolved to make no concession which should com- 
promise himself as a Christian. 

As he opened the parlour-door, his cousin, Miles 
Crampton, who was lying back in one chair with his 
legs on another, slowly puffing a pipe, turned his 
head. Just as if nothing had passed, he said, in the 
low, drawling tones which had always an irritating 
effect on Cuthbert : 

‘*Halloa, my good cousin! Have you cut short 

12—2 
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the honeymoon? Take a seat, won’t you, and help 
yourself to a glass of wine.” 

There was a deep old-fashioned couch in this par- 
lour, which had been covered with crimson damask 
when the room had been decorated. Here lay the 
Squire, breathing heavily after his supper, and over- 
come with the wine and spirits in which he had so 
freely indulged. 

“I came to see my father,” Cuthbert said, with a 
sadness in his tone which might have struck any 
listener but Miles Crampton, whose sensibilities 
were never very quick, and who had seldom a 
thought to give for anyone but himself. ‘I came to 
see my father, and try to set things right between 
ss 

“Tam afraid my good uncle is not fit for much 
conversation yet. He has had a troublesome day 
with his man of business, making fresh arrange- 
ments.” 

“In which he has had your assistance, I do not 
doubt,” said Cuthbert angrily. 

Miles Crampton knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
refilled it, and holding out his hand to Cuthbert, said: 

“ Oblige me by giving me the tinder-box. Thank ’ee 
kindly.” 

Then with the utmost coolness he struck the spark 
with the flint, re-lighted his pipe, and resumed. 

“You see, my good cousin, you have been so un- 
lucky as to offend my uncle, and ”’—with a slow, 
deliberate puff—“and he is not ina forgiving frame 
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of mind. If you take my poor advice, it is that you 
do not press him on this point at present. Leave it 
to time, and he’ll comeround. And console yourself 
with that lovely girlk Upon my soul, I envy you 
that part of the bargain!” 

Cuthbert struck his hand on the table. 

“Stop!” he said. “I will not have my wife 
spoken of by you.” 

Again a low laugh. 

“She is spoken of by a good many folks as a 
deserted bride. But I’ll drink to her good health. 
Join me, won’t you ?” 

Exasperated to the last degree, Cuthbert dashed 
the glass Miles pushed towards him to the ground, 
and it was shattered to atoms. 

The noise awoke the Squire, who started into a 
half-sitting posture, and did not at first see what had 
happened or who was there. 

“Father,” Cuthbert said, going up to the sofa, “I 
am come to say good-bye. I am sorry I offended 
you, and I ask your forgiveness.” 

“What do you say—eh? Ah! Cuthbert, is it? 
He married a pretty girl, and he is a fine fellow! 
Such a seat as he has on a horse’s back! Ah!” 

The Squire was wandering, just as people do 
wander when a heavy sleep, after excess in eating 
and drinking, is suddenly disturbed. 

‘Father, I would like to know I am forgiven,” 
Cuthbert urged, as his father’s heavy lids began to 


droop again. 
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“I want none of your hypocrisy !” his father said, 
apparently coming back to a sense of what had 
happened. “TI said I’d cut you off with a shilling, 
and I’ve done it! ‘I’ve got a son ten times more 
dutiful than you ever were. My sister’s child—my 
own sister’s child. There—be off with you! and 
don’t expect anything from me, for you won’t 
get it!” 

Cuthbert made one more effort. He stood erect, 
and turning his face towards his cousin, he said: 

“I call you to witness that I have come to beg 
my father’s forgiveness for openly rebuking what I 
knew to be wrong, and for preventing my bride 
witnessing a scene like that which disgraced my 
wedding-day. I call you also to witness that at any 
moment my father desires reconciliation, I am ready 
to meet him.” 

“Take yourself off, sir! And please to send back 
the gig, and the mare, and the man Sam, whom you 
have filched from me.” 

“The gig and the horse shall be in your stable- 
yard to-morrow, sir,” Cuthbert said. “Sam desires 
to serve me, and will take up life with me—a rough, 
hard life of work on a farm, where, by God’s help, 
I hope to lead, at least, a sober and honest life.” 

“He shall not serve you! I’ll have him back !” 
the Squire shouted. ‘The rascal shall come back! 
I swear he shall!” 

“‘He is a free man, and not a slave. He is free to 
change his master if he chooses,’ was Cuthbert’s 
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reply. ‘I have a good many personal effects for 
which I shall send to-morrow, and leave orders with 
Giles for their safe delivery. And now, sir, good- 
bye. If you have, as you say, cut me off with a 
shilling, and wronged.me grievously, I believe it has 
been from bad influence exerted over you. This 
estate of Coltswood is entailed on the eldest son, 
and f 

“‘T shall cut off the entail, sir! I won’t havea 
pack of Methodists here! and there’s an end to it |” 

“TI grieve that it is such an end,’ Cuthbert said ; 
then paused fora moment: ‘For my mother’s sake,” 
he began; but emotion choked him, and he could 
not finish his sentence. Then, taking no notice of 
Miles Crampton’s ‘ Good-evening,” he left the 
room. 

In another hour he had gathered together all his 
possessions—his guns and fishing-rods, and his 
books and wearing apparel; and leaving orders with 
Giles and Grizel that they were to be given to Sam 
whenever he came to claim them, he kissed Grizel 
again and again, wrung Giles’s rough, withered 
hand, and went down the avenue towards Olney for 
the last time. 


It was on the same still autumn evening that Paul 
Chamberlain, returning from a meeting at one of the 
neighbouring villages, met Katharine Perry coming 
along the road. His heart beat fast, for he loved the 
very ground on which Katharine trod; but until he felt 
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assured of her conversion to God, he would have 
died sooner than ask her to be his wife. 

The old ascetic spirit was in Paul. In earlier 
times he would have hidden himself in a monastery, 
and gloried in a hard pallet bed, and much penance 
and fasting vigils. Now he set himself to fight 
against and repress the love he bore Katharine 
Perry, lest he should be “doing despite to the 
spirit of grace,” as he would have termed it, by 
seeking the surrender of a heart to himself which 
had not first been surrendered to God. 

“Good-evening, Paul,” Katharine said hurriedly. 
““T have been to see my father at the Mill, and it is 
getting late. I am staying at the Vicarage with 
Cicely, and I had not been able to have a word with 
father. My aunt would not receive us; and if Mr. 
Newton had not offered to do so, I do not know 
what Cicely would have done. You have heard the 
story by this time—it is all over Olney, and the 
villages near by, also.” 

“Yes,” Paul said. “I have heard that a dis- 
graceful scene at the wedding obliged the young 
Squire to leave the feast; but he should never have 
been placed in such a position.” 

‘It was no fault of his, Paul. He kept his temper 
wonderfully ; and it was that wicked man, his father, 
who made the scene. He has disinherited him; 
but Cuthbert has got a small farm near Weston, and 
there he and Cicely are to live, do all the work, and 
live like the other small farmer folk. It is a grand 
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thing to give up everything because it is right to do 
so—is not it, Paul?” 

‘Yes, Katharine; but what else is left to a man 
who feels himself a forgiven sinner, and feels also 
that he can have no further part and lot with unbe- 
lievers? The young Squire erred greatly in taking 
for his wife one who feared not God, and now he 
reaps as he sows.” 

‘* But Cicely is everything that is sweet and good,” 
Katharine interrupted, ‘and she is worthy of the 
best. So noble, too! She is determined to be no 
hindrance to Cuthbert, and has asked Farmer Cray 
to let her come to the farm with Susan, Drusilla’s 
sister, and learn to milk and churn. Oh! I think 
she is altogether good and noble.” 

Paul sighed. 

‘‘ Ah! Katharine, the natural man discerneth not 
the things of God. I wish i 

“JT don’t quite know what you mean,” Katharine 
said, again interrupting him. ‘I can only say that 
Cicely has behaved beautifully, and no man could 
desire a better wife. It provokes me to hear Aunt 
Joan talk about her, and say how she is ‘lowering her- 
self ;’ and it provokes me to hear you sigh and groan 
over her, as if she were wicked instead of good.” 

“There is none good; no, not one,” Paul said. 
‘And unless the fountain is pure, the waters may 
dance and sparkle in the light, but they will be as 
Marah to the taste of those who seek in them refresh- 
ment and healing.” 
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“Oh! I can’t understand that at all,’ Katharine 
said. “And I must make haste back to the 
Vicarage, or Cicely will wonder what has become of 
me. So good-bye to you, Paul.” 

“Stay, Katharine, stay!” Paul exclaimed. ‘ Do 
not mistake me. Do not Mm 

But those fleet footsteps, quickened from a fast 
walk to a run, soon left Paul far behind, who pur- 
sued his lonely way, sad at heart. 

“Oh that I could win her to God!” he exclaimed. 
‘Oh that grace would touch her heart! Oh that 
I dare make known my love, and, taking her for my 
wife, lead her in the right way! But I dare not. I 
must not yoke myself to an unbeliever.” 

Poor Paul! He had defeated his own end by 
many words. He would never succeed in winning 
Katharine’s heart by disparaging her friend. 

Katharine had loved Cicely with all the ardour of 
their early friendship, and she had become tenfold 
dearer to her during the last few days. 

For the romance of her marriage had exalted 
Cicely Rollestone to a higher pedestal in Katharine’s 
heart than Cicely Whinfield had ever held. 


CHAPTER IX. 


TWO EVENINGS IN THE COTTAGE, 


“ Sometimes a light surprises 
The Christian while he sings, 
It is the Sun, who rises 
With healing in His wings.” 


It was late one December evening when Drusilla 
Allen was seated by the dying embers of the fire in 
her roomy cottage, with her hands folded, and her 
attitude one of deep thought. 

The bobbins were all still; labour was over for 
the day. Little Moll and the sickly Grannie were 
asleep upstairs, and the sounds in the village grew 
fewer and fainter. For the weather was dull and 
gloomy, and a mist was coming up from the Ouse, 
and lying upon the low country like a face-cloth. 

Drusilla’s figure was in shadow, but the glow of 
the embers brought out the beauty of her face clearly 
and distinctly. The eyes beneath that broad white 
forehead and the delicately-pencilled eyebrows were 
dim with tears, which fell, one by one, down the 
pale cheeks, apparently unwitnessed as they were 
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unbidden, for they were not wiped away by the long, 
shapely hands which were clasped upon her knee. 

Presently the old eight-day clock gave a hoarse 
gasp, which warned for eight, and Drusilfa started as 
from a dream, whilst at the same moment there was 
a low tap at the door. ‘‘Susan come home from 
Farmer Cray’s,”’ was Drusilla’s thought, as she rose 
and crossed the floor to the door and opened it. 

It was not Susan standing there, but the figure of 
a woman enveloped in a long cloak, the hood tightly 
drawn over her head. 

Drusilla paused for a moment, uncertain whether 
to admit the stranger. 

“Don’t you know me?” asked a voice. ‘* Don’t 
you know Cicely Rollestone ?” 

“‘ Aye, dear heart! Comein. But it is very late. 
What has brought you from Weston at this time in 
the evening ?” 

*‘ Drusilla,” said Cicely passionately, and letting 
her hood fall back, ‘‘ you said if I wanted you in 
the future I was to come to you. Ido want you. I 
am not happy. I am miserable. And I make him 
miserable too. Drusilla, I can’t be good! Tell me 
how to be good.” 

‘‘Come and sit down, dear child,” Drusilla said, 
taking the little cold hands in hers, and drawing her 
to the fire. ‘Iam all alone here. No one will dis- 
turb us. Let me unfasten your cloak. There! sit 
in mother’s chair, and lean back and rest. You look 
tired and worn.” 
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“And you? Why, you have been crying too!” 
Cicely said. ‘* What a sad world it is! Oh dear, 
I wish I’d done with it! Do you know, Drusilla, 
yesterday, when I was walking by the river, it looked 
so calm and quiet, I thought it would be nice to lie 
down and forget it all—all the trouble and the 
sorrow.” 

“ Hush, hush, dear! Do not talk like that. It is 
sinful—it is wrong. What is it that pains you? 
You, with a loving husband; you 7, 

“It is that—that which pains me. I am not one 
bit fit to do all I promised. I can’t do the work. 
And, oh! Drusilla, I hate it. To get up early, before 
it is light, and milk the cows, with Betty, tires me 
out. See, I have got chilblains on my fingers! 
And my hands are spoiled. Then churning makes 
my back ache, and I have ruined pounds of butter. 
Cuthbert does not scold me. I wish he did; I wish 
he would! He only looks grave and sighs, and this 
morning he said: ‘ Don’t try to do any more in the 
dairy. It is no use!’ No use! And I thought 
I should be of such great use. Drusilla, you don’t 
know what it is to feel as I do. You are always 
calm and good and religious, while I am full of 
longings and repentings and wishes—vain wishes. 
This evening, as I sat alone, for Cuthbert is gone to 
the Bedford Market, while Betty was singing hymns 
in the kitchen, and I was trying to spin in the little 
parlour he made so nice for me, I thought I could 
not be the same girl who tossed the hay for fun only 
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last June. Only six months have passed—only six 
months—and I am a poor farmer’s wife, and not 
mistress of Coltswood Manor, with the gentry visit- 
ing me, and everything I like at my beck and call. 
Then I think all this comes of Cuthbert being so 
religious, and that if he had not made that fuss on 
our wedding-day it would have been so different. 
And yet—yet I would not be without Cuthbert. I 
love him. Oh, I love him so dearly! Only I 
can’t be good, like him.” 

“Dear,” Drusilla said, ‘you have begun wrong, 
and you will go on getting more wrong and more be- 
wildered till you see what is right—till you follow the 
light, the light which shineth in the darkest places. 
You have begun by thinking you could bear and do 
everything ; instead of this you should have begun 
by feeling you, of yourself, could do nothing. You 
are like a little child who needs a hand to guide its 
faltering steps, and yet will not take it when offered, 
and presently it falls and gets a bad hurt. And all 
the time the outstretched hand would have saved it, 
and the ready arm guarded it from falling. Do I say 
that you are like this child? Dear, we are all like 
wayward children till the Father seeks and saves 
His own.” 

‘“‘You were never like me, Drusilla. You were 
never like me.” 

‘“We cannot judge one by another, dear heart. 
The circumstances may be different, but the needs 
are alike.” 
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“Tell me what to do then, Drusilla. Pray for 
me—help me! for I thought when Cuthbert went 
off in the cart to-day, and I remembered how he 
used to ride that handsome horse, and how all our 
village admired him, and thought me the luckiest girl 
in the world, that my heart would have been broken. 
‘No use’—no! I am of no use; and instead of 
making a humble home happy, I am making it 
miserable. Then I can’t help wishing to see poor 
father. I know it was all her fault that he would 
not let me have my mother’s money. And I hate 
her more and more, and I am sure that is not being 
good. And do you know, when Cuthbert prays by 
name every night for Miles Crampton and _ his 
father, I can’t say ‘Amen.’ I can’t bea hypocrite, 
whatever Iam. Still, I want to be good, and help 
Cuthbert.” 

“Dear child,” Drusilla said, ‘let us pray to God;” 
and then, kneeling on the sanded floor, Drusilla drew 
Cicely to kneel by her, and raised her feeble voice in 
pleading accents for the poor wandering child at her 
side. 

Some extempore prayers fail to touch the heart of 
those who hear; some even seem to be too like 
an exordium, a string of fine phrases for effect. But 
Drusilla’s prayer was none of these; it was the heart 
speaking from its depths to One who knows and 
feels, and pities all its sorrows and sins and weak- 
ness. “Comfort and help the weak-hearted.” 
These words of the Litany were the key-note of 
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Drusilla’s prayer, and in answer the weak-hearted 
seemed to take strength. 

‘‘ I feel better now,” Cicely said simply; “and I 
will try to think of Him who has done so much for 
us——’” 

“‘For me—for you,” Drusilla said, as she returned 
the loving embrace of the young wife, who had found 
her strength unequal to the burden she had taken 
on herself to bear. 

‘Cast thy burden on the Lord,” were Drusilla’s 
earnest words, ‘‘and He will sustain thee, dear one.” 

Thus they sat and talked for yet another hour, 
Drusilla having thrown another log on the hearth, 
and prepared a warm drink of elderberry-wine to 
protect Cicely from the chill night air. For there 
was no doubt that she looked ill and worn, and it 
was this conviction that had sent Cuthbert off that 
very morning with so grave and sad a countenance. 

“And have you seen Katharine of late ?” Cicely 
asked. ‘‘ Dear Kath! She cannot come to me as 
often as she would, for her aunt says I have de- 
meaned myself, and she wishes Katharine to hold 
up her head in the neighbourhood. Have you seen 
her lately, Drusilla ?” 

‘“‘T saw her yester evening,” was the reply, but 
the tone was constrained. 

“‘T dare say she brought you her troubles, just as 
I bring mine ?”’ 

Drusilla was silent. Evidently she did not wish 
to pursue the subject. 
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“T wonder Paul Chamberlain has never asked Kath 
to be his wife. He loves her so deeply, that is plain 
to see.” 

“Yes, it is very plain,” Drusilla said; and now 
the wheels of a cart were heard stopping at the 
door. 

“That is Susan come back from Farmer Cray’s,” 
Drusilla said. ‘Shall we not ask Mr. Cray to give 
you a lift home? It is a dark night, and a long 
journey to Weston.” 

““Yes—and you are kindly welcome,” the farmer 
called out, when the request was made. “ Why, I 
saw your master at the market, and says he, ‘ My 
wife isn’t over-well.’ Sure he would not like you to 
be out so late. It’s just a raw, clinging cold that 
gets into one’s bones. But jump up! Give us a 
hand!” Then, with a cheery good-night to Drusilla 
and Susan, the cart rumbled away down the market- 
place. 

Susan was not in the best of tempers; she com- 
plained that the fire was low, and that she wanted a 
drop of elderberry-wine, and a bit of toast soaked 
in it. 

As a matter of course, her sister set about pre- 
paring it for her, and Susan, quite content that it 
should be so, stretched out her feet before the hearth, 
and leaned back in the chair Cicely had so lately 
occupied. 

“What has brought Mrs. Rollestone hither so late, 
eh, Drusilla? Folks are beginning to talk about 
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her, and say the young Squire made a bad day’s 
work for himself when he married her. It’s all a 
pack of nonsense, quarrelling about religion. There! 
it’s not worth it! Let everyone go their own way, 
and leave others to go theirs—that’s my notion.” 

Evidently this was Susan Cray’s idea of the duties 
of life: as long as she pleased herself, and got what 
she wanted, the world might go as it chose, and she 
was contented. 

Drusilla did not attempt to contradict her sister’s 
assertion, and she continued again : 

“As far as I see, all this fuss about conversion 
and religion does more harm than good. Paul 
Chamberlain, he looks half-daft ; and everyone says 
it’s all for love for Katharine Perry, who wouldn’t 
have him if he asked her. But he doesn’t ask her, 
just because he doesn’t think she is converted. Well, 
he’ll lose his chance, for they say the fine gentleman 
at the Manor is after her.” 

Drusilla stopped stirring the wine, and turning to 
look at her sister, asked: 

“‘ Are you talking at random, or is it true ?” 

‘‘True! Yes. Mr. Crampton is seen hanging 
about the Mill, and you may be sure Miss Perry is 
pleased enough. A slip of the gentry is always fine 
food for her. She does like to put on peacock’s airs, 
and scream like one, too, when she is put out. Not 
that I mind. We are cousins by Kath’s mother, 
and all the waters of the Ouse can’t wash that out. A 
little more sugar, Drusilla,” Susan interrupted, hold- 
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ing out the large brown mug for another teaspoonful 
of coarse sugar. ‘‘ We are Kath’s own mother’s 
cousins, and that is what no one can deny.” 

Drusilla kept silent, but she determined to sound 
a note of warning in Katherine’s ears at the 
very first opportunity. Katharine always acknow- 
ledged their relationship, and was true-hearted and 
affectionate, and another day should not pass with- 
out her seeing her, and giving her a caution about 
the fine gentleman who was now virtually master of 
Coltswood Manor. 

Holy Cross Farm nestled in a dip in the low- 
lying hills which stretched away from Weston on 
the south side. It was hidden by pine-trees from 
sight from the high-road, and the river wound 
below the pasture-land which sloped down to its 
banks. 

Cuthbert Rollestone’s heart had been heavy within 
him all that day at the market. For the first time 
in his short married life he had left Cicely without a 
kiss. He had showed displeasure when inquiring how 
many pounds of butter were ready for the market ; 
and had been told by Betty that that week’s churning 
had been all lost. The milk had been allowed to 
stay in the pan too long, and no power on earth 
could make the butter of any consistency. 

Other little misfortunes, the result of utter inex- 
perience on his part out of doors, which Sam, with 
all his devotion, could not prevent, had combined to 
irritate Cuthbert, and he had never taken a more 
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gloomy view of life than when he jogged off in the 
cart with Sam towards home. 

As he drew near the house, and came into the 
little yard, the silence and the absence of lights 
struck him. 

‘“‘ Hallo!” Sam shouted. ‘Are ye asleep, Bet ?” 

And Betty came to the door, shading a flaring 
tallow dip with her hand, and saying: 

“1 thought it might be the missus.” 

“What!” exclaimed Cuthbert, leaping down. 
“Is your mistress not at home ?” 

‘No, sir—leastways, I suppose she isn’t, for she 
never said nothing to me, and I never heard her go 
out. She didn’t taste a bit of dinner, and I’ve not 
seen her since.” 

Cuthbert went into the house, taking the candle 
from Betty’s hand. He looked into the little parlour ; 
it was empty and desolate, the spinning-wheel stood 
by the cold, empty grate, and a book was lying on 
the floor. Then he went upstairs, and came down 
again more troubled than before. 

Sam was still standing by the cart; the one boy 
employed on the premises had lighted the large 
lanthorn, and it made a ray of intense brightness in 
the surrounding gloom. 

‘‘Sam, don’t take the mare out of the cart, I may 
want it.” 

Sam, who had exchanged a few words with Betty, 
with that tact which comes of true devotion and 
desire to spare the feclings of others, said: 
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‘ Mayhap the mistress is gone to Lavendon, sir.” 

‘She could not walk so far,” was the short reply. 

“No, that’s true; she has been as weak asa fly 
for weeks past; she ain’t fit for this sort of life, 
sir,” said Betty, with the outspoken sincerity which 
was not restrained by any great amount of affection 
for her master. 

Betty considered herself as rather “‘ put upon,” 
and when she “ hired herself’? to Mr. Rollestone, she 
understood the work was to be share and share 
alike with her young mistress. Now it proved 
nothing of the sort. Betty believed, and perhaps 
justly, that she had the “‘lion’s share,” and she was 
inclined to resent it. 

“ And what can you expect of a lady who had been 
at a boarding-school, and learned to play on the 
harpsichord, and paint flowers, and do silk stitching ? 
Who ever in their senses would have thought she 
could do a day’s work worth the name? It’s not to 
be expected, sir, and that’s the truth.” 

Cuthbert turned away with an impatient shrug of 
his shoulders, and walked to the turning of the lane. 

A pitch-dark night, neither moon nor stars visible ; 
and the cold that damp, searching cold, which seems 
to reach every part of the body, outside and in. 
Cuthbert shuddered, and began to conjure up all 
kinds of misfortunes which had befallen Cicely, when 
the sound of wheels made him listen attentively. It 
drew nearer and nearer, and presently ceased. He 
heard Farmer Cray’s voice saying: “This is an 
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awkward turn.” And then there was a scuffle, and 
a crash; and Cuthbert, exclaiming: ‘“‘ The cart 
is overturned! Quick, Sam, with the lanthorn!” 
hurried up to the place. 

“Hallo! hi! help!” shouted the farmer; and 
thanks to the steadiness of the good old horse, which 
stood perfectly still, the overturned cart was not 
dragged forward. But when Sam’s lanthorn was 
turned upon the hedge, Cuthbert, to his infinite 
concern, saw Cicely lying there, motionless and 
unconscious. 

“How did this happen?” he exclaimed, raising 
his wife in his arms. ‘“ My darling! my love! how 
did you get here? Where have you been? Oh, 
Cicely! Cicely! speak to me!” 

But a low, shuddering sigh was the only answer; 
and it was left to Farmer Cray to tell how he had 
found the young missus at Drusilla Allen’s, and 
brought her home. 

“A pitch-dark night it is,” he said. ‘I know this 
corner as well as I know my own name. Can’t think 
how it happened. Thank you kindly. I don’t think 
much mischief is done; it is only an overturn. And 
as to my old horse, he would stand the fire of fifty 
cannons. No harm is done. We'll soon heave up 
the cart; and I dare say there’s no valuables spilled. 
What! isn’t she come to? Poor little creature! 
She looks as if she was made of sugar or salt, and 
would melt away at a breath. I am sorry enoug 
turned the cart over, that I am!” 
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But Cuthbert was out of hearing; he had carried 
Cicely into the kitchen, and ordered Betty to stir 
the fire into a blaze, and get hot water ready. He 
felt helpless as he had never felt before, knowing 
so little by experience of what ought to be done ina 
case like this, and pressing the little frail form in his 
arms, and trying to bring a word or smile from that 
quiet, impassive face. 

It came at last! Cicely was only stunned by the 
fall, but she was weak and bewildered. She clung 
to Cuthbert’s neck, and told him she was sorry—very 
sorry, about the butter; that she meant to have told 
him before he left, only he went away, and looked so 
grave. 

“TI felt so miserable!” she said. ‘I went to see 
Drusilla; and I think I shall be a good wife now, 
and not give you any more trouble, Cuthbert.” 

Never in all her bright beauty had Cicely been as 
dear to Cuthbert as at this moment, as she lay in 
his arms with the trusting confidence of a child, 
and stroked his face with her little hands—the 
little white hands of which she had been so vain, 
now marked with the traces of the manual labour 
for which they were ill-fitted. But she had come 
back to life, and now he would keep guard over and 
spare her as he had never done yet. He would deny 
himself that she might have everything she wished 
for; he would tend her, and watch over her, and she 
would soon be well and strong. 

Farmer Cray came into the kitchen to take a cup 
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of cider before starting on his homeward journey, 
and to lament over the accident which had so 
alarmed Cicely. 

“Tt’s only fright, let’s hope,” he said. ‘And 
surely, as we went over, it wasn’t pleasant. I was 
soon on my legs, and the old horse stood like a 
marble statue. There is not such a horse in all the 
country. Good-night, missus; don’t go and walk 
off to Olney again on winter nights. Why, under 
the trees of Sir John Throckmorton’s park it’s like 
the blackest night I was ever out in. Good-bye— 
good-bye.” 

Cicely had disengaged herself from her husband’s 
arms, and tottering towards the farmer, said, in her 
Most winning tones: 

“Thank you for bringing me home, and tell 
Drusilla about me, and ask her to come soon.” 

“Aye, so I will. Good-night, my dear.” Then 
to himself he added: “ She’s a delicate plant; he 
won’t have her long, I believe. There, it don’t 
answer to make polished tools do the work of strong 
rough ones, and that he will soon find out.” 

Cicely was not hurt, but she was shaken, and it 
was evident that she would not be able to do any- 
thing but lie quiet for some days. 

She was touchingly penitent for giving Cuthbert 
so much anxiety, and yet whispered in his ear: 

“After all, I am not sorry the cart overturned, for 
I did dread coming home, and hearing you say I was 
no use again, and I was afraid of your grave looks,” 
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“Never be afraid again, my darling—never.” 

“No,” she said. ‘‘Isn’t it odd that I never cared 
a bit when she scolded and rated me? And I used 
to get so angry. Now I am not angry—only so 
sorry to vex you, dear; and I do care very much! I 
should like Katharine to come to-morrow; she will 
not mind sleeping in the attic—I know she won't, 
for my sake.” 

Cuthbert went off the next morning, driving the 
old horse, which was a jack-of-all-trades about 
the farm, and was indeed different from the high- 
stepping hunter on which he had been accustomed to 
scour the country. 

In spite of the change in his circumstances, most 
of those who had known him previously always 
greeted him cordially. Some felt for him, some 
thought he was eccentric, and some foolish; but 
those whose opinion was worth having always con- 
ceded the point that Coltswood Manor was no fit 
place for a young wife. Cuthbert drove up to 
Lavendon Mill about twelve o’clock, where one of 
the mill boys came to stand by the cart, and was met 
at the gate by a person he was by no means glad to 
see—Miles Crampton. 

He was passing him with a cold greeting, when 
Miles stopped. 

‘Hallo, my good cousin ; are you going tocut my 
acquaintance, eh ?” 

*‘T cannot say I desire your acquaintance,” was 
the short answer. 
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“Now don’t be so high and mighty, cousin; I 
have been wanting a few words with you about my 
good uncle. He is laid up with a bad leg. Hurt 
his shin hunting—a bad subject, you know, and all 
that. Life is not too lively there at the Manor— 
’pon my honour it’s not !” 

You come over here to enliven it, then. I shall 
warn the good miller as to the sort of company he 
is admitting.” 

Miles’s brow darkened, but he quickly recovered 
himself. 

“So do, my good fellow, so do; but you will find 
Miss Perry your humble servant’s devoted friend. 
Ta-ta—adieu !” 

Cuthbert was about to retort angrily, and a strong 
and, we may say, natural inclination to knock down 
the man who had played such a double game had 
to be repressed ; but he turned away, not troubling 
himself to say another word. 

Miss Perry was in the parlour, whither she had 
been summoned to see Miles Crampton. She re- 
ceived Cuthbert coldly, and only made him a curtsey, 
remarking: 

“Mr. Crampton has been paying us a remarkably 
pleasant visit; possibly you met him just beyond 
the gate?” 

“Yes, I met him. What was his errand here ?” 

“Courtesy ; and—well, there may be a further 
reason for his visit, which I am not at liberty to 
divulge.” 
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And Miss Perry tossed back her cap-strings, sniffed 
over her shoulder at imaginary mignonette, and looked 
as if she would very much like to be asked to divulge 
her secret. ; 

But Cuthbert had no such intention, and said: 

‘*T am come to ask if Miss Katharine can return 
with me to my house at Weston. Cicely is not 
very well; she was thrown out of Mr. Cray’s cart 
last night, and though, mercifully, there is no serious 
injury, she is shaken and low spirited. Miss Katha- 
rine’s presence would cheer her.” 

Miss Perry drew herself up, and said: 

“‘T doubt if Katharine can be spared ; and I hardly 
know whether her father would approve of her paying 
the visit.” 

‘Not approve!” Cuthbert exclaimed. ‘ My wife 
and Katharine are old friends.” 

“Yes; I grant it,sir; but ccvcwmstances alter cases. 
When people forget what is due to their position and 
rank in life, others must help them to remember it.” 

“Can I see Katharine?” Cuthbert asked. “ CanI 
see Mr. Perry? for I feel almost sure he would not 
refuse my request.” 

Miss Perry looked incredulous, and gave another 
of her significant gestures. 

“Mr. Perry fully approved of the intimacy which 
existed between my wife and his daughter.” 

“Pardon me! he approved the intimacy between 
his daughter and Miss Whinfield of the Pleas- 
aunce.” 
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“Oh! I see what you mean now,” said Cuthbert, 
with a low bitter laugh; “I see what you mean. 
For my part, I do not discover a very wide differ- 
ence between growing corn for the mill and grind- 
ing it.” 

‘‘ May be, sir, that you are right; but there is a 
great difference in the position between the young 
gentlewoman who was to be received as the lady of 
Coltswood Manor, and the wife of a farmer who 
walks out at unseemly hours on the lonely road 
between Weston and Olney. Such conduct is indis- 
creet, to say the least of it.” 

**T will thank you to remember such an observa- 
tion about my wife is insufferable and impertinent,” 
said Cuthbert haughtily. “ I wish you good-morning, 
and I will seek an interview with the miller himself, 
or with his daughter.” 

Cuthbert left the parlour irritated to the last 
degree of endurance, to meet in the little square of 
garden Paul Chamberlain. 

He looked flushed, and had evidently walked fast, 
for he put his hand to his side and gasped for 
breath. 

“‘T am glad—so glad to meet you,” he said. “ Step 
aside with me for a few moments out of hearing,” he 
said, glancing at the windows. ‘I wanted to see 
you. That man who has supplanted you at the 
Manor is always lurking about here. He means 
mischief, depend upon it. He is a godless, un- 
scrupulous fellow; he is playing with — with 
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Katharine’s feelings. Now it is useless for me to 
warn her ; she would not listen to me. I have tried 
to awake Drusilla Allen to a sense of her danger; 
but she holds back in a manner wholly unexpected. 
Help if you can—get her away from the Mill, and 
from that foolish worldling, her aunt, and I shall be 
deeply grateful to you while life lasts. I met that 
villain a few minutes ago driving himself in a gig, 
which he had left down a by-lane in the hands of a 
servant. He gave me a sugary good-morning, and I 
could scarcely in passing grapple with him as I wish 
to do—tell him his plans are found out. I have 
every reason to believe he is proposing a secret 
marriage with Katharine Perry—think of that— 
think of that !” 

Paul’s agitation had become painful to witness, 
and Cuthbert put his hand upon his shoulder, and 
said: | 

“Come into the Mill, and let us talk to her father. 
I came over to ask leave to take Katharine back to 
the farm; my wife is craving for her society. And if 
I can succeed in my plan, it will further your wishes 
also. Come, Paul,” said Cuthbert, ‘‘be a man, and 
do not give way like this!” 

“I love her better than my life!” Paul said in a 
low voice, in which there was really a ring of agony. 
“JT love her better than any earthly thing; but my 
God would refuse to bless our union, even if she 
consented to be my wife, and I could ask her to 
become such. But I declare that so deep is my 
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love, that I would resign her to a good man—nay, 
even a moral man—rather than see her yoked to 
that miscreant, with his soft words and oily, deceitful 
tongue. Verily his words are softer than butter, 
and yet—yet they be very swords!” 

‘I can say Amen to that,” said Cuthbert; “but 
come to her father and state your grievance, and I 
will urge my request that Katharine should return to 
the farm with me.” 

“May God bless you!” exclaimed Paul. ‘ You 
have forsaken all for conscience’ sake, and great 
will be your reward.” 

The good miller was kind and full of sympathy, as 
he listened to Paul’s tale; and in the heartiest 
manner declared he should be pleased that his 
daughter should be out of harm’s way at Holy Cross 
Farm; and that he would take steps to prevent the 
visits of the fine gentleman in future. 

**T don’t know what my sister is about,” he said. 
“Poor thing! she is one of those folks who think 
the gentry may do as they like, and set at defiance 
the laws of God and man. I am a plain working 
man; and though I am ready to give honour where 
honour is due, far be it from me to wink at much 
that goes on in high places. I hear, sir, your father 
is much broken—a bad wound in the leg; and his 
condition pitiable—so they say.” 

Cuthbert could never bring himself to discuss his 
miserable home with strangers, and he only said: 

“Alas! I am afraid the report is too true; but 
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may I hope to take Miss Katharine back with 
me ?” 

“I will see her at once; she is in her chamber, I 
expect, reading. She is wonderfully fond of her 
books and needlework; not one to bustle about all 
day, just like her mother before her, though she can 
turn her hand to anything at a pinch.” 

The miller departed on his errand, and soon re- 
turned. 

““Come in and dine, both of you,” he said. 
“Kath is packing up her traps, and will start as 
soon after dinner as you please. Where is your 
horse and cart, Mr. Rollestone ?” 

“T left it under care of one of your boys,” Cuth- 
bert said; “‘and it is time I released him. I will 
go, by your leave, and lead the horse into the yard.” 

“So do, sir, and welcome ; and order a good feed 
of oats for the animal, as a reward for his patience.” 


Katharine was silent at dinner, and Miss Perry 
preserved an air of lofty indifference. She threw out 
a few side-hits as to the folly of some folks who did 
not know what was good for them, and indulged ina 
good many tosses of the head, accompanied by the 
inevitable sniff; while poor Paul sat gazing at his 
idol, and in the simplicity of his heart repeating to 
himself: “‘ Has He not said? and will He not per. 
form? The zdolsI will utterly abolish.” 

The “idol” herself was apparently entirely un- 
conscious of the cause of Paul’s repeated sighs ; 
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and when, in answer to the miller’s question, he said 
he was to be sent as minister to a small chapel at 
Elstow, near Bedford, as soon as the new year 
dawned, she did not manifest any interest. 

To Paul’s question, “‘ Have you ever visited the 
birthplace of the great and good Bunyan? or the 
prison where he suffered for the truth’s sake, Miss 
Katharine?” she only replied with a short and 
chilling ‘‘ No.” 

When Katharine was seated by Cuthbert’s side in 
the cart, and the steady horse had nearly reached 
Olney, on its homeward way, Katharine broke the 
silence. 

“T am glad to be coming at last to see Cicely,” 


she said. 
“‘ She will be pleased indeed to see you, and you 
can have a good chat together——” Cuthbert hesi- 


tated, and then the thought which was uppermost 
in his mind found words: “What takes Miles 
Crampton to Lavendon Mill so often? he is not a 
desirable companion for anyone.” 

‘“‘T know who has put you up to say that!” 
Katharine exclaimed, with some indignation; ‘a 
person whose opinion is not much worth having, 
and one who knows nothing whatever of Mr. 
Crampton.” 

‘“‘T know him pretty well,” Cuthbert replied. “I 
have to thank him for my present position, chiefly.” 

“J thought you chose your present position,” 
Katharine said sharply. 
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“Do not be angry with me, Katharine. I tell you 
that Miles Crampton is not a fit associate for any 
pure-minded girl. The stories afloat here,” he said, 
pointing his whip at the market place of Olney, 
through which they were now driving, “are greatly 
to his disadvantage.”’ 

** Really !” Katharine said, an angry flush rising to 
her cheeks. ‘“‘I am not a baby; I can take care of 
my own interests. I am by no means sure that if 
Mr. Crampton “3 

Katharine paused; her womanly modesty pre- 
vented her from finishing the sentence. 

“If Mr. Crampton made you an offer of marriage 
you would accept him. He will never make you 
such an offer—he cannot doit. I have good reason 
to know this. Beware in time, Katharine, and let 
us be as we have been ever since I knew you— 
friends.” 

“T don’t want to be anything but friendly,” 
Katharine said, her voice faltering. ‘‘I love Cicely 
dearly, and I think you have acted for what you 
think is the best ; but I also think you are naturally 
prejudiced against your cousin.” 

Cuthbert gave the old horse a sharp flick with the 
whip, surprising him so much that the jog-trot broke 
into a gallop, which was speedily checked. 


“I think you ave prejudiced,” Katharine said; 
‘“‘and who can wonder? But if it is Paul Chamber- 
lain who has been telling false stories about Mr. 
Crampton, you may let him know that I do not: 
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want to have anything more to say to him, and that 
he may preach to other listeners, and not to me.” 

Cuthbert said no more, and very soon all un- 
pleasant topics were dismissed for the time, when 
Cicely, standing under the porch of her little home, 
held out her arms in rapturous welcome to her 
friend. 

In their early school-days, the friendship was 
warmer and more demonstrative on Katharine’s 
side than on Cicely’s. But now that the deep 
springs of love in Cicely’s heart had been touched 
by Cuthbert’s affection, she had been—as so often 
happens with the spoiled beauties of the world—a 
hundredfold more loving and tender to everyone 
around her. 

Brilliant and beautiful as Cicely Whinfield had 
been, there was something infinitely more charming 
and fascinating in Cicely Rollestone. A change 
had passed over her—that very longing to be good 
with which she had gone to Drusilla was a sign of 
it; and Katharine, as she held her in a warm em- 
brace, and looked down into those lustrous eyes, felt 
it, though she could not have defined it. 

“So you don’t mind coming to see me in my 
cottage, dearest Kath?” she said. “It is so kind of 
you to come; for I have not been quite well, and— 
—and I think——” tears stopped her. 

“You have had a shock and fright, your husband 
says,” Katharine said ; ‘‘ you will soon be better.” 

“And will you stay as long as ever you can, 
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Kath, and teach me to do a number of things about 
the house and farm, which you know how to do 
so much better than I do? Do stay!” 

“IT am only just come,” Kath said, ‘‘so we won’t 
talk of parting yet. "What a dear little parlour this 
is! and you have got a charming sofa, and every- 
thing so nice !” 

** He made it all ready for me. Oh, Katharine! 
what does it matter that we are not living at the 
Manor? While I have Cuthbert I want nothing 
else.”* 

Marvellous is the power of true love, and happy— 
thrice happy is the woman who, like Cicely, can 
pour it forth on a faithful and loyal-hearted man 
like Cuthbert Rollestone. Alas! alas! how many 
lives are wrecked when such a wealth of love 
—as too often happens—is bestowed on an utterly 
worthless object ! 

From such a sad fate—perhaps the very saddest 
that a woman can know—we may well pray that our 
children may be preserved ; and it is the duty—the 
bounden duty of all mothers to look first and fore- 
most at the man, and then at the surroundings, 
which, however tempting and brilliant, ought only 
to be considered of secondary importance. 

Instead, how often are the accidents of birth and 
rank, and in these days still more the full coffers of 
the suitor for our children’s hands, allowed to weigh 
heavily in the balance, when consent to a marriage 
is sought from us! The old, old motto should be 
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carved over the door of every house, and be enforced 
as stringently in middle age as in youth: 

“ Manners ’—the manners which spring from noble 
nature and a noble mind—“ makyth the man.” 


Again the firelight was flickering on the floor and 
on the rafters of Drusilla Allen’s cottage. Again she 
sat alone in the twilight, for it was Sunday evening, 
and the pillows were all laid aside, and the swift- 
flying bobbins and the steady march of the pins, like 
that of a well-organized troop of soldiers on their 
appointed track, was arrested for the time. 

The mother’s chair was empty. She seldom left 
her bed in cold weather, and Susan Cray and little 
Moll were gone out for Sunday to their relations’ 
house. 

Drusilla had been her round of visits to the sick 
and the aged, and had said a word here and a 
word there from the Book of Life. She was tired 
and lonely. The patter of children’s feet on the 
pavement, and the voices of the mothers calling to 
them in the fading light, made her feel more alone 
than usual. She had taken her mother her tea—a 
strong cup, well sweetened, which was a Sunday 
luxury. Tea in those days, and sugar also, were 
above the reach of the working-people for everyday 
use. 

It was not time for service yet—the service in 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s Chapel, which suited Drusilla’s require- 
ments better than the prayers of the Church, 
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Since Mr. Newton had come to Olney Drusilla 
had, although a Dissenter, often attended the 
Church, and, as we know, the meetings in Lavendon 
barn were, as she would have expressed it, “ precious 
opportunities.” 

This evening she felt almost disinclined for either 
Church or Chapel, and preferred her silent com- 
munion with One who was to her a very present 
friend. 

The door was not closed, and was presently partly 
pushed open to admit Paul Chamberlain. 

“T am leaving Olney to-morrow, Drusilla, and I 
am come to bid you farewell.” 

““You are very welcome,” Drusilla said. “Take 
mother’s chair, and I will find another. You look 
tired and pale, Paul.” 

“Tam tired and sad-hearted,” was the reply. “I 
leave Olney with a heavy burden.” 

** We have all our burdens to bear, Paul,” was the 
quiet answer. ‘You and I have learned to cast 
them on the ‘ Burden-bearer,’ have we not ?” 

Paul sighed heavily. Then he said: 

“Drusilla, I am very fearful about Katharine 
Perry.” 

“ Katharine again! Always Katharine!” Drusilla 
thought. 

“That bold, bad man is, by all accounts, making 
overtures to her—to her! Think of it!” 

“T should say that any pure, good girl would 
repulse such overtures,” said Drusilla coldly. 
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‘But the young are all alike till grace touches the 
heart.” 

“Nay, Paul; not all alike. I could not picture 
myself as listening to a man like that, even had the 
grace of God not touched my heart.” 

“But you are not young, Drusilla. I never have 
thought of you as young. You are quite different.” 

The words gave poor Drusilla a sharp sword-thrust 
of pain. 

Paul was wholly unconscious of this. How should 
he know, in his masculine blindness, that this woman 
loved him with a far tenderer and more absorbing 
love than any other woman could ever feel for him? 
From the days of his sickly childhood, when Drusilla 
gave him a quiet corner in the roomy cottage, and 
let him read to his heart’s content, she had loved him, 
She a maiden then of twenty, he but a boy. Then 
how she had fostered all his desires to be a student 
at Mr. Sutcliffe’s ; how she had prayed with him, and 
been the comforter in all his trials and disappoint- 
ments! 

The slight, bent figure and the scanty physical 
strength had bound Paul to her with that strongest 
of all love which is born of pity. She had a delight 
in him and allhe did, which was almost like that of a 
mother for a son, and certainly resembled that of an 
elder sister for a brother. Six years separated them 
in age—she was now over twenty-eight, and Paul 
but twenty-two. And now, perhaps for the very first 
time, Paul’s unthinking words had revealed the fact 
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that as an elder friend he loved her, and that in his 
eyes she had never been young. “TI never think of 
you as young.” Katharine Perry and herself could 
not be named in the same category ! 

“You see, Drusilla, Katharine is so beautiful and 
so young,” Paul continued. “Oh! my best and 
truest friend, I pray you to watch over her now I 
am leaving Olney! For my sake, try to protect her 
from the wiles of that man. She is gone to visit the 
Rollestones at the farm, and so far it is well; but do 
your utmost to open her eyes to the real character 
of that evil man. Promise, Drusilla, for my sake, 
for I love Katharine with a love than can never die. 
I wrestle against it. Itryto forget her. But I can- 
not—I cannot. Pray that I may be forgiven by the 
Lord.” 

‘The Lord is very pitiful,” was Drusilla’s quiet 
reply. ‘‘ He does not tempt us beyond what we are 
able to bear, but makes a way of escape.” 

“‘ And you promise to keep an eye on Katharine, 
Drusilla? I must take leave of you now, Drusilla. 
Promise !” 

“‘ Yes, I promise that when I have the opportunity 
I will speak to Katharine. She is of kin to me, and 
I love her.” 

‘Thank you, thank you, dear Drusilla. You are 
always a good friend. Farewell; and may the Lord 
bless and keep you. Elstow is not so far away. I 
may return soon. But now, farewell.” 

‘‘ Farewell, Paul,” Drusilla said, accepting the kiss 
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Paul pressed on her forehead, but making no sign 
in return. 

She had risen from her chair, and stood motion- 
less. The firelight danced upon the walls as a log 
of wood fell suddenly on the hearth, sending up a 
shower of sparks, and flickering on the quiet, calm 
figure of the lace-maker. 

Her face was illuminated, and as Paul turned back 
at the door to say, “I rest on your promise, Dru- 
silla,” something in that face arrested him. 

What was it? If Paul, in his blindness, could not 
give that look a name, it was due to his absorption 
with one idea—Katharine, and Katharine’s danger. 
That strange, almost unearthly look, which the 
dancing flames revealed on Drusilla’s face, was the 
reflection of the Divine self-sacrifice in which it is 
given to s..ne women to follow their Master. 

Drusilla uttered no word in reply to Paul’s parting 
injunction. He closed the door and went on his 
way, and still Drusilla stood where he had left her; 
her hands—those busy, active hands—clasped to- 
gether and her face uplifted. 

The voices of the children in the street were 
hushed; the patter of little feet was over: not a 
sound broke the stillness, as gradually the embers 
died out, and a cold, gray shadow fell upon the oak 
rafters and the sanded floor, and on the motionless 
figure of Drusilla Allen. 

Presently a querulous voice in the chamber above 
was heard, raised to a high, though feeble pitch. 
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“Drusilla, Iam cold. Drusilla, I want you.” 

““Yes, mother; Iam coming.” And then, like one 
who wakes from a dream, Drusilla roused herself, 
and murmuring in a-low voice, which none but the 
angels, who were there to strengthen her, heard, she 
said: 

“Thy Will, O Father, not mine, be done.” 
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PART II. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 


“ And now what time ye all may read through dimming tears 

his story, 

How discord on the music fell, and darkness on the glory, 

And how when, one by one, sweet sounds and wandering light 
departed, 

He wore no less a loving face, because so broken-hearted. 

He shall be strong to sanctify the poet’s high vocation, 

And bow the meekest Christian down in meeker adoration ; 

Nor ever shall he be in praise by wise or good forsaken : 

Named softly as the household name of one whom God hath 


taken.” 
Cowpers Grave: E. B, BROWNING. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SPRING-TIME. 


“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrows are unknown ; 
No traveller ever reached that blest abode, 
Who found not thorns and briars upon the road.” 
COWPER. 


THE March wind was playing upon the smooth 
waters of the Ouse and making little ripples on its 
usually quiet breast, when a small boat was brought 
to the bank at the bottom of the fields sloping down 
from Holy Cross Farm, and a child’s voice called in 
boyish treble : 

“Mother ! look !” 

As the boy spoke the light figure of Cicely Rolle- 
stone, with a child in her arms, came down the field- 
path, and another little voice called in baby accents, 
in an ecstasy of welcome: 

** Daddy, daddy !” 

Cuthbert, who had been making fast the boat, 
with a command to the boy not to jump out till he 
gave him leave, looked up at his wife and little 
daughter with a smile and an answering word. 
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“ Ah! my Rose-bud; you are too heavy for your 
mother. Put her down, Cicely.” 

“TI dare not let her walk alone here; the grass is 
so dry, and slippery as glass. Yes, Will, 1 see; what 
beautiful Mary-buds! I hope « 

“You hope I did not let him gather them for 
himself. No—not I! Here! give me Mistress 
Rose,” Cuthbert continued, as Will went gallantly 
up the steep path to his mother, exclaiming : 

“Golden Mary-buds that you like so much, 
mother |” 

Rose was now set on high in her father’s strong 
arms, and Will clinging to his mother’s hand; she 
had taken the bunch of golden blossoms from the 
boy, stooping down to kiss him fondly. 

‘And is there not a kiss for me also?” Cuth- 
bert said, with his disengaged arm clasping his 
wife’s slender waist with the loverlike tenderness 
of eight years ago. ‘The wind is cold,” he said, 
“though the sun is hot; gather your shawl more 
tightly round you. Yes, over your head—that is 
right.” 

“We've been to Lavendon, mother, and——” 
Will said, feeling in the capacious pocket of his 
very loose corduroy trousers, buttoned outside his 
jacket after the ugly fashion of the time, ‘the 
miller’s-man gave me a dear little weenie teenie 
mouse. I’m sorry it’s dead, but it’s very pretty—see, 
mother.” 

“Oh, Will, how could the miller’s-man give you a 
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dead mouse? Poor little thing! throw it away, 
gear.” 

“*T wish it was alive,’”” Will said. ‘I won’t throw 
it away, mother; I’ll bury it. There’s hundreds 
of these little gray mice in the mill and in the 
barn, and Joe said he wished they were all dead, 
to save him and the two sandy cats the trouble 
of killing them. But, mother, why must every- 
thing die? I wish they hadn’t to; don’t you, 
mother ?” 

Cicely did not answer; her thoughts went to two 
little daisy-covered graves in Weston churchyard ; 
the graves of two of Will’s little brothers, whom he 
could not remember. 

Cuthbert, who saw the sad look in those sweet 
eyes, said: 

‘Run away, Will, and doas your mother bids you. 
Take the mouse away; do you hear?” 

Will obeyed ; and then Cuthbert said: 

“Well, dear heart, there seems to be no better 
news from Coltswood.” 

‘* Has Mr. Perry seen Katharine ?” 

‘““No, but he inquired at the back-door; and old 
Grizel says that my father will not last long.” 

‘‘Does he know anyone, Cuthbert? Won’t you 
make one more effort to see him ?—he is your father. 
Oh! I am so glad I saw mine, and had his bless- 
ing.” 

‘This is a different case, I fear; your poor father 
knew you, but mine””—Cuthbert stopped—“ is dying 
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a victim to intemperance, imbecile, and half uncon- 
scious.” 

‘Does Miles treat him well ?” 

“Ah! that is what I don’t know; after so many 
attempts to gain admittance, I feel as if it were vain 
to try again.” 

“Do try,” Cicely urged; ‘‘ at any rate, try to see 
Katharine.” 

“Poor Katharine! I expect she has reaped a 
bitter harvest. It makes me almost beside myself 
to hear that aunt of hers talking of the Manor and 
the estate.” 

*‘ Disgraceful!”’ exclaimed Cicely ; ‘‘ when both are 
yours, and have been wrested from you by wicked- 
ness. Is it not strange, Cuthbert, that Katharine 
should be so infatuated? Oh! when we were girls 
together, she was always the wiser of the two. 
Even Miss Perkins used to say, ‘Miss Perry has 
good common sense, though Miss Whinfield is the 
most brilliant.’ Shall I tell you, dear, how it is? 
I fell into good hands before I had time to be 
caught by bad ones! That makes all the differ- 
ence |” 

Cuthbert stooped again to kiss the grave upturned 
face, and little Rose exclaimed: 

‘Pretty, mammie!” as she bent down from her 
elevation, and snatched one of the Mary-buds from 
her mother’s hand, laughing as she stuck it behind 
her father’s ear. 

* Will you not go this very day, Cuthbert? I am 
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sure you will be happier if you could see for yourself 
how things really are.” 

“‘T will go to-morrow, my darling. I have a good 
deal to attend to this afternoon. Now you must go 
indoors, for this keen éast wind will find out your 
weak place.” 

Things had prospered with Cuthbert Rollestone. 
On the death of Cicely’s father, the portion which 
was her own mother’s had been paid to her in full. 
This Cuthbert had invested in enlarging the house, 
buying a good many more acres, and increasing the 
farm-buildings, and accommodation for added stock. 

The Pleasaunce was left to Mrs. Whinfield for her 
life, but in the future that would fall, by her father’s 
will, to Cicely and her children. Thus plenty, if not 
wealth, were secure as far as anything in this world 
is secure; and Cuthbert Rollestone, disinherited 
though he was, was looked up to with respect by 
all the neighbourhood. And not only with respect— 
there were some who thought they saw in him a 
man whom God had singularly blessed. It was 
said that his hay was always gathered in before rain ; 
and his wheat crop was abundant, even in times of 
dearth. His cows always seemed to yield the best 
milk; and the Holy Cross butter was in great repute 
at the market. Sam, faithful to his master, had now 
become a bailiff and general overseer, and groomed 
a fine bay horse with the greatest pride, delighted 
and exultant, that once more his young master should 
hold up his head in the district. 

T5 
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“T never could abide to see him jogging off on 
that old cart-horse,” he said to Betty. ‘I used to 
turn away my head, that I did, as he went up the 
lane. It wasn’t proper, nor fitting. And that first 
spring, when he tramped alongside of me, sowing 
the grain, well, I could have started off there and 
then and throttled the villain who shall be name- 
less! I’d like to do it now, that I would. Think 
of his impudence the other day in Olney, drawing 
up that fingle-fangle pony-chaise by the Bull, and 
saying : 

“* Well, my good Sam, how goes the world with 
you?’ 

“Better than with you, sir,’ says I; ‘leastways, 
I hope so.’ 

“*“Ha!l hal’ says he, ‘you were always witty, 
Sam, and had a sharp answer ready, eh ?’ 

“* Well, sir,’ says I, ‘I didn’t think that was 
sharp; but now I'll answer you again. The world 
goes honestly with my master, and consequently 
with me, sir,’ I says; ‘that’s why it’s better.’ Lor’, 
you should have seen his look! he turned as green 
as a turnip-top, that he did; and the miller’s lass 
decked out, sitting by, leaning back and looking the 
pictur’ of woe.’ 

“Poor soul!” said Betty. ‘I never could make 
that clear to my mind how she came to marry that 
drawling jack-a-napes.” 

There were many others besides Betty to whom 
that act of poor Katharine Perry’s was by no means 
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clear. A sudden infatuation, a perverse determina- 
tion to take her own way, a vague notion of rehears- 
ing the old school-girlish romances which she and 
Cicely had woven manyatime ; and the country girl, 
unused to the ways of the world, fell a victim to 
flattery ; and urged on by the very person who should 
have prevented it—motherless, and with no one to 
act a mother’s part—Katharine went away one morn- 
ing with Miles Crampton, and returned to Coltswood 
Manor as his wife the next day. 

No one knew, when she left the Mill in the dawn 
of that fair summer morning, whether she intended 
to take the decided step which was to wreck her 
whole life. No one knew; she kept a profound silence 
on the subject, and refused all communication with 
her old friends. Katharine’s is not an uncommon 
case; we have all discovered weakness precisely 
where we expected strength. 

It is useless to reason about it, or try to explain 
it; inconsistency creeps in and mars the finest 
character. Constantly we find ourselves hurt and 
wounded by failure in those we have trusted most 
implicitly. Expectations formed from past experi- 
ence, and perhaps the intimate friendship of years, 
have suddenly been disappointed, and the surprise is 
like to shake our faith in all stedfastness and truth 
henceforth. 

The reverse is happily true also; and perhaps 
Cicely Rollestone may be taken as an instance of 
the brighter side of the picture, as poor Katharine’s 
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one false step may be an example of the darker 
side. 

No one who had known the two girls in their 
school-days would have supposed that the bright, 
sparkling Cicely, with her ready repartee, and con- 
scious beauty, would have come out so bravely in 
adverse circumstances. 

But she had been touched by the great trans- 
muting power of love—the love of God first, and the 
love of a true and loyal-hearted man next. As we 
continually notice, if we have eyes to see, when this 
great lever is applied, the whole nature is raised, the 
faults and foibles of youth drop off, and leave all 
that is fair and beautiful to develop and grow into 
the likeness of Him Whose grace has been sufficient, 
and Whose strength has been made perfect in 
weakness. 

Katharine Crampton was leaning back listlessly in 
her chair the next day, looking out upon the lime- 
tree avenue which led away from the Manor House 
towards Olney. Her hands were folded, and her 
whole attitude was one of intense weariness. 

The bright colour and rustic beauty of her girl- 
hood had vanished. Katharine was now a pale, thin 
woman, from whom the freshness of youth had 
departed. The room in which she sat was the very 
“boudoir” prepared by Cuthbert Rollestone for his 
bride eight years before. The bright colours of the 
chair-covers and curtains had faded, and the moss- 
green carpet was by no means free from spots. 
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There was an air of neglect about the room, and 
about its mistress. Her gown was smart, and cut 
according to the fashion of the time, with elbow 
sleeves and a square bodice. The ruffles of lace 
were far from fresh, and torn in several places; and 
the kerchief folded over her neck was rumpled and 
out of place. The profusion of golden hair was still 
bright, but it was gathered upso carelessly that part 
of the high erection had fallen aside, and added to 
the whole effect, which was that of a woman who 
cared little for appearances. 

A knock at the door made her turn her head, and 
with slow and faltering steps old Grizel came in. 

‘¢ The master is much worse,” she said. ‘I doubt 
if he lives over night; and Mr. Crampton has given 
orders for a large dinner-party at four o’clock. It is 
not decent. Can’t you stop it, Mrs. Crampton ?” 

“Stop it? I can stop nothing. Why do you 
ask me ?” 

‘* Well-a-day, I should have thought a wife could 
prevent her husband from such a piece of wicked- 
ness; for I ain’t going to mince matters. I say 
there'll be death in the house while it is filled 
with drunkards and gamblers! The poor old 
master! Dear heart! It might melt a heart of 
stone to see him! You should go and look at him.” 

‘Don’t |’ Katherine said, shuddering. “I would 
not see him for the world! What good could 
Edo 2’ 

“No good, except to tell his nephew to put off the 
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men who are bidden here. Anyhow, try to do this, 
Mrs. Crampton. He is in the parlour; go and try 
to put a stop to the dinner, there’s a dear lady !” 

Katharine rose at last, and went to the small 
square glass over the mantelshelf. 

“Very well,” she said, arranging her hair, and 
trying to fasten it in its place with a high comb. 
‘* Give me a cap, Grizel.” 

Grizel toddled into the next room and fetched a 
cap with large lace flaps, surmounted by a big 
cherry-coloured bow. Katharine put it on, as it 
covered deficiencies, and prepared to go downstairs. 
As she passed along the corridor, moans and cries 
reached her ear, and a large, coarse-looking woman, 
who had been hired to wait upon the Squire, put 
her head out of the door of the sick-room. 

““He is dying hard,” she said. ‘ Perhaps you'll 
tell the master that he is going—will you ?” 

Katharine nodded assent, and ran quickly down- 
stairs 

The table in the old hall, with its rafters and 
heavy oak sideboard, looked very much as it had 
looked years before. There was the same sweet 
face looking down from the panel over the mantel- 
shelf; the same guns and trophies of the chase in 
foxes’ brushes and stags’ horns. A servant was laying 
covers for six at the table, and took no notice of 
Katharine as she passed through to the parlour. 

Here, on a wide couch, with a table at his side 
covered with papers, sat Miles Crampton. 
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“‘ Well, dear child,” he said as Katharine entered, 
“Tam busy. What do you want ?” 

“I come to tell you your uncle is dying, and you 
must put off this dinner. You must, Miles!” 

“My dear child! what folly! The poor old man 
has been dying so often! Tut! tut! Runaway! 
And, Kath, do dress well, for I want you to receive 
Lord George. Put on your velvet taffety, and get 
your hair brushed.” 

“How can you be so unfeeling, so cruel? If you 
don’t send messages to stop the men coming, J shall!” 

“Ha, ha! my dear child! that will be difficult. 
You don’t know where to send !” 

‘“‘ Then,” said Katharine, “I shall send for Cuth- 
bert Rollestone.” 

“‘ And that,” said Miles, forgetting for the moment 
his suave manner, which he kept up with extraor- 
dinary persistence; ‘“ and that I forbid!” 

Katharine became defiant. 

“J will do it, nevertheless! You shall not dis- 
grace yourself publicly by having a revel here when 
the master of the house lies dying! No! you have 
brought me low enough, but not so low as that I 
have lost all sense of decency !” 

Miles laughed—the low ironical laugh which was 
so irritating. 

Katharine burst into a passion of tears. 

‘‘Oh that I had never seen you! Oh that I had 
never come here!” 

‘My dear! you were ready enough to come and 
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be made la grande dame! You thought the réle, aa 
I did and do, more suitable for your many attrac- 
tions than remaining the miller’s maid, or ’—again 
the laugh—‘‘ becoming the Baptist parson’s wife ! 
Come, come! We will soon clear up here when the 
old man is gone. I am master of all things, even of 
jou, pretty Katharine. Give me a kiss, and run 
away.” 

“T am not to be treated like a child, Miles,” 
Katharine said. ‘You have grossly deceived me! 
You have no right here, and you know it! And do 
you think I forget that miserable girl who came here 
and told me you went through the form of matriage 
with her? Oh! May God help her and me too!” 

““My dear, calm yourself! As to a form of 
marriage, if I were you, I would keep quiet. Per- 
haps n 

A great terror that had sometimes before seized 
Katharine, now seemed to paralyze her with fear. 
She grasped the back of the chair by which she 
stood, and would have fallen, had not Cuthbert 
Rollestone, who had entered unheard, caught her. 
He placed her on the chair, and then, turning to 
Miles, said: 

“I hear my father is dying. I am come to re- 
main with him till the end.” 

“Kindly remember, my good cousin, that your 
presence will distress my uncle ; and also be so good 
as to recall the fact that this house and all that is in 
it belongs to me!” 
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“T am not likely to forget it,” Cuthbert said. 
“But I have not come to bandy words with you. 
I am come to do what any son would do in my cir- 
cumstances—watch by my father till the end—and 
not leave him to hirelings. Can I do anything for 
you, Katharine?” Cuthbert said, turning to poor 
Katharine. 

‘* No—no one can do anything for me! It is too 
late !” she moaned. 

“Mr. Rollestone,” Miles said, trying to assume a 
dignified manner, ‘‘if you do not leave this house, I 
shall be reluctantly obliged to find some one to— 
well—to kick you out!” 

“‘T take no notice of your insults,” was the reply, 
as Cuthbert’s whole soul surged with indignation. 
“T am going to my father, nor do I leave him 
again.” 

Miles Crampton surveyed the fine, well-knit figure 
of his cousin from head to foot, as if measuring his 
possible capabilities if he attempted to carry his 
threat into execution. 

Apparently, the result of his examination was 
against his desire to fly at Cuthbert’s throat and turn 
him out. 

Truly that puny figure, weakened by self-indul- 
gence and indolence, would have no chance against 
the fine stalwart form of the rightful possessor of 
the Manor. And without another word Cuthbert 
turned away, and slowly and deliberately ascended 
the stairs. 
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Old Grizel, who had met him at the back door on 
his first arrival, was waiting for him in the corridor 
—and Giles was there also. 

“God bless you, Master Cuthbert, you have done 
right ; and if the doctor comes, I'll send him straight 
up.” 

“Will my father know me ?” Cuthbert said. ‘Do 
you think he will know me ?” 

“T can’t say; he is quieter now, and sometimes 
before the end they do brighten up. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! what a house this is, and all these folks 
coming.” 

“‘ Let me know when they arrive,” Cuthbert said; 
“and I will deal with them as I think fit.” 

“God bless you, sir; you always was as brave as 
a lion, Master Cuthbert,” Giles said, as he hobbled 
away. 

Of all that Cuthbert saw, and suffered in seeing, 
when the door of the sick-room closed on him, I will 
not attempt any description. 

He longed for the support of his old friend of 
former days, John Newton, and even of his im- 
mediate successor, Thomas Scott. But at this time 
Olney Vicarage was not the residence of any clergy- 
man, and it was not till 1788 that it was again 
inhabited by Mr. Bean. So it was alone that Cuth- 
bert knelt by that sick bed, and tried by a few words 
of earnest prayer, from time to time, to reach the 
dull ear of his dying father. 

About four o’clock the guests below assembled in 
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the dining-hall. Their loud voices sounded through 
the house, and Giles came to tell Cuthbert when 
they were all seated at dinner. 

The wine was flowing freely, and jests which were 
not of the most refined character were followed by 
peals of laughter, when the guests were startled by 
the appearance of Cuthbert Rollestone. He ad- 
vanced to the table, and standing at the head 
behind Miles Crampton’s chair, he bowed gravely, 
and said: 

“Tord George and gentlemen, I come here to 
announce to you the fact that the master of this 
house is dying. He cannot survive many hours. I 
put it to you whether it is seemly to assemble here 
at this moment. As the present head of the estab- 
lishment—my cousin, Miles Crampton—has appar- 
ently no sense of what is fitting and proper, I have 
to put myself for the moment in his place, and beg 
you to pardon me if I ask you to disperse.” 

The effect of these slowly uttered and trenchant 
words was remarkable. For a moment no one 
spoke, then Lord George rose to his feet. He was 
a kindly good-natured young man, who had been 
led away into wild courses by those much older 
than himself. He was a gentleman at heart, and he 
said hurriedly : 

‘‘] will order my horse directly, sir; and I teel 
sure all present will follow my example. Gentle- 
men, this is no place for merry-making, and we are 
indebted to Mr. Rollestone for informing us of that 
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which our host, no doubt from hospitable reasons, 
has kept from us. I propose, gentlemen, that we 
quietly disperse immediately.” 

“Stay, I beg of you, Lord George,” Miles began. 
“T cannot allow this. I beg you to remain.” 

But his words were neither heard nor heeded. 

The whole party rose from the table, and very 
soon the sound of horses’ feet in the old quadrangle 
was followed by the sight of the guests and their 
grooms riding down the avenue. 

It all passed so quickly that Miles found himself 
left to gnash his teeth with rage alone at the head of 
his table ; while Cuthbert Rollestone returned to his 
father’s room, having won the victory with no diffi- 
culty, and far more quietly than he could have 
believed possible. 

“A fine fellow, that Rollestone,” Lord George 
said, as he rode away. ‘What did the old Squire 
disinherit him for? He has got a sorry substitute in 
that nephew of his. A brutal thing to ask us to sit 
there and drink while there was death in the house. 
Pshaw ! I shall cut Crampton’s acquaintance; it is 
disgusting.” 

“The way of the world, that’s all,” was the 
rejoinder of the older man who was riding at 
Lord George’s side. “The way of the world. 
Everyone for himself, my dear boy. Everyone for 
himself, as you’ll find out when you are as old as 
Iam.” 

“‘T hope not,” was the short answer. “‘ Anyhow, 
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I prefer not to make such a discovery for myself, 
and leave it to you.” 

As the day passed and Cicely received no tidings 
from Cuthbert, she grew anxious and uneasy. He 
had told her not to expect him till she saw him, but 
the hours passed heavily without him; and she 
called Will to accompany her for a walk through the 
park as soon as dinner was over the next day. 

““We may meet daddy on the way,” she said. 
“And we may find some primroses in the 
spinney.” 

Will was delighted, and got a large basket from 
Betty, which he intended to fill with flowers. 

Will had inherited his father’s well-knit frame, and 
was very tall and large for his seven years. Little 
Rose was small and fragile, and still treated as a 
baby, though more than two years old. Will hada 
great idea that in his father’s absence he was re- 
sponsible for his mother’s safety, and walked sturdily 
by her side up the lane to the high-road, where two 
or three cows were coming down to be milked, 
raising his little arms and calling out “wo-hoop ” 
in imitation of the cowherd, to keep the cows to 
the right of the road. Will knew no fear of cows, 
but just as they reached the village his mother 
was surprised by his suddenly forgetting his part as 
protector, and hiding behind her and keeping close 
to her. 

“What is it, Will?’ 

‘‘There’s the man from the Lodge, mother. I 
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am afraid of him, because, you know, Betty says he 
is crazy. 

‘Nonsense, Will! Donot be foolish! Mr. Cowper 
is a very great poet, and a dear old gentleman who 
would not hurt a fly.” 

“T wish he would not go our way,” Will said, as 
the figure of the poet, when he turned out of the gate 
of his garden, pursued his way towards the large 
stone archway, through which Will and his mother 
had to pass also. 

“Mother, I shouldn’t like you to meet him in the 
spinney or the wood if he is crazy. Crazy folks 
never know what they are doing.” 

Cicely laughed. 

“T am not afraid, Will. I have been into the 
orchard with Mrs. Unwin several times, and Mr. 
Cowper is getting quite well again. When he first 
came here he had a great sorrow in losing Mrs. Un- 
win’s son, who died of a fever ; but lately he has been 
quite himself again. Come, Will, don’t be silly ’— 
as Will still hung back, watching the figure, which 
was in advance of him and his mother, anxiously. 

It was strange that William Cowper should have 
inspired fear, he, the gentlest and tenderest-hearted 
of men. But gossip had been busy about him and 
his eccentricities since he had come to the Lodge at 
Weston. His deep dejection at the loss of his 
dearest friend’s son gave him all the appearance of 
one who was not of sound mind. He would walk 
with head bent forward, in a large loose dressing- 
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gown and cap, and apparently quite unconscious of 
whom he met or where he went. Then, if he saw 
anyone advancing towards him, he would go out of 
his way to avoid them, turning sharply into a field or 
a lane. ; 

This bright spring day, however, Cowper had 
come forth in a green coat, yellow waistcoat and 
breeches, and was on his way to the house where he 
was always sure of a welcome, and where his friends, 
the Throckmortons, were ever ready to enter into 
conversation with him, and by their bright com- 
panionship disperse the clouds which too often hung 
over him. 

On this occasion, Will, who scanned every move- 
ment of the retreating figure, saw that he was turning 
towards the great house itself, and reassured, came 
from behind his mother and resumed his manly, 
independent manner. 

“There, you see, Will; Mr. Cowper is going to 
dine at the Squire’s, and is not coming into the wood 
at all. I hope you feel safe now ?” 

“ Now I do,” Will said. ‘‘ But I wish the poor 
man had stayed at Olney, and so does Betty.” 

“ Ah, well! the day may come, when you are a 
grown-up man, when you will be proud to say you 
remember the poet Cowper at Weston. He has 
written some beautiful poems which you cannot 
understand now you are a child; but you know the 
pretty hymns in the Olney Hymn-book are many 
of them written by Mr. Cowper.” 
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But Will’s interest in Mr. Cowper ceased, now 
that he was well out of sight, and the child’s heart 
in him responded to the spring-time which reigned 
around him. The primroses under the roots of the 
trees; the long vista of turf in the avenue, across 
which the little rabbits ran full speed; the singing 
of the birds—that joyous spring song which echoes 
through the woods every year with a melody peculiar 
to itself, having for its key-note awakening life 
after the sleep of winter, when the earth smiles as a 
child smiles when roused from its slumbers by the 
sweet voice of its mother, and hears her say that 
the night is over, and the time for happy play is 
come once more ! 

Will raced hither and thither, and Ciccly rested 
on a rustic seat just at the end of the lime-tree walk. 

A figure advancing from the Alcove at the end of 
the avenue, made Cicely rise to meet the Squire, Sir 
John Throckmorton. He was a courteous gentle- 
man of middle age, the husband of ‘“ Catherine,” 
of whose charms the poet Cowper has sung in his 
lines addressed to her. 

Sir John greeted Cicely with a low bow, and she 
hastened to say: 

‘I trust, sir, we are not trespassing too much on 
your kindness. You were so good as to grant my 
husband permission to come into your woods.” 

“Indeed, madam, I am delighted to see you! I 
beg you will always use these grounds as if they 
were your own. Mr. Rollestone is well, I hope ?” 
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“Well in health, but sadly oppressed in mind, 
sir! His father is dying, and he left us yesterday to 
attend his last moments. You know the melancholy 
history of the family, I doubt not ?” 

“T have heard rumours which are distressing 
enough; but your husband will, I hope, recover 
possession of the estate, illegally held, as I am in- 
formed, by a distant relation.” 

““T cannot say, sir, what action my husband may 
take; perhaps he will not move in the matter 
at all.” 

*‘ For that fine little fellow’s sake he ought to do 
so. But I must wish you good-day, madam. I am 
expecting my friend Mr. Cowper from the Lodge 
to dine, and spend the afternoon. Walk on to the 
Alcove, and rest, and pray be assured of a welcome 
at any time.” Then, with an elaborate bow, Sir 
John passed on. 

This formal courtesy of days gone by has a certain 
charm in it. It belongs to the less-hurried times, 
when there was more leisure to frame speeches and 
write long letters to our friends and acquaintances. 
Now we cut short our courtesies and our letters 
alike. We have no time to do more than be brief 
in written and spoken words. Post-cards take the 
place of letters; telegrams may soon put post-cards 
out of favour. We suit our pace to the railway, 
and live up to it in everything. 

That calm Wilderness of Weston Underwood; the 
secluded Alcove, where friends could enjoy each 
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other’s conversation and cared nothing for the ex- 
change of commonplaces which pass current in our 
time for talk; the cawing of the rooks, the quiet, the 
peace, belong to a day gone by. Garden-parties in 
the country were then unknown. Cowper and Lady 
Austen could enjoy a “‘rural repast’’ on a board 
placed over a wheelbarrow, which had conveyed 
their dinner from Olney. The Lady Austen or 
Lady Hesketh of to-day would hardly care for an 
al-fresco entertainment without far more elaborate 
preparations. There is a perpetual straining after 
something grander than anything that is gone 
before. There is scarcely time to enjoy ourselves 
nowadays; itis all ‘ doing’ in extensive preparations, 
and then it is ‘ done,’ andsome one who is a guest is 
determining in her own mind that she will do some- 
thing better. Ours is an age of competition, even 
in its so-called pleasure, which invades the country 
districts, and is rapidly making the entertainments 
beyond the great centre of all entertainments— 
London—as pretentious as possible. 

Cicely felt the peace of the time and place soothe 
her as she sat in the shelter of the Alcove, while 
Will enjoyed his raids on the primroses, returning to 
her every now and then with a black feather dropped 
by one of the rooks overhead, or some other treasure, 
which she was to take care of for him. Then she 
called him to come with her through a grove of dark 
firs and pines, and yews, to the chestnut avenue, and 
so on to the rustic bridge, where the waters of the 
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little stream were dancing merrily along, and the 
Marsh mary-buds were shining in golden companies. 

“Tm tired, mother. We shan’t meet father now; 
let’s go home.” 

“Yes, Will, I am tired too; we have had a long 
walk, and we had better take the road homewards, 
and not go back through the woods.” 

So they turned into the road, passing under 
another stone gateway which stood opposite that 
on the Weston side of the park; and Will, taking his 
mother’s hand, dragged wearily behind, his little feet 
covered with dust, and his pace lingering and slow. 

The road passed within sight of the windows of 
the hall, and Sir John and Lady Throckmorton, who 
were seated in their dining-room with Mr. Cowper, 
caught sight of the mother and child. 

“That is young Mrs. Rollestone,” Sir John said. 
“*T met her two hours ago, with that fine little boy, 
in the Wilderness. Shall we invite her to come in 
and rest ?” 

“Oh yes!” exclaimed Lady Throckmorton. 
“Go,” she said, turning to a servant, ‘‘and say, with 
my compliments, I hope Mrs. Rollestone will come 
in and partake of some refreshment.” 

Cicely was greatly surprised to see one of the 
liveried servants hastening towards her, and to 
receive the message. Not wishing to seem unmind- 
ful of the courtesy, she was about to follow the man 
to the house, when Will pulled violently at her 
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“No, mother! no—don’t go! please don’t. The 
crazy man is there, you know!” 

“Hush, Will!” his mother said. ‘‘ Hush, Will! 
Do not be so foolish, but come at once!” 

Will, however, was obstinately determined not to 
yield, and Cicely, distressed that the servant should 
witness any contest, or hear what the child said, 
turned to him and begged him to make her best 
compliments to her ladyship, and say that her little 
boy was tired, and she must decline her kind invita- 
tion and make her way home. 

The man bowed, but a smile lurked on his face as 
he said: 

““There’s many of the children about here who 
are afraid of Mr. Cowper; they might as well be 
afraid of a lamb in the meadows, for he is as quiet 
and gentle as any of them now playing there with 
their mothers.” 

“Yes, indeed, I know it,” Cicely said; ‘but 
foolish notions have been set afloat in the village by 
those who ought to know better, so we must not 
blame the children.” 

““No, certainly not, madam,” was the reply, as the 
footman retired to the hall to report that his errand 
had been in vain. 


Will was very tired, and inclined to be tearful that 
he had vexed his mother. When he had eaten his 
large basin of bread and milk he was ready to go to 
bed; and Cicely, with Rose on her knee, watched 
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the shadows lengthening, and waited in vain for her 
husband’s return. At last she committed Rose to 
Betty’s care, and went out to the top of the lane to 
look down the road. Sam was there before her. 

‘Your master has not returned, nor sent any 
message, Sam; I am getting very anxious.” 

‘He'll be here before long, madam,” Sam said. 
“Tf I did not think so I’d saddle Kitty, and ride 
over to the Manor. But maybe you wouldn’t like 
me to leave the house; though Bob and Jim are 
steady-going enough.” 

‘““No, Sam, don’t leave me,” Cicely said; “we 
must wait till to-morrow in patience.” 

“The old master may not be gone, you see, 
madam. I always think he’ll come to himself at 
the last, and make some sign that he wishes 
things were different; you know what I mean, 
madam.” 

“Yes, Sam,” Cicely replied; ‘‘but there is but 
little hope of that, I am afraid. I only grieve 
for your master’s trouble—for it 7s a trouble 
to be cast out from his home and treated like a 
stranger.” 

“Ah! said Sam—that significant, prolonged 
“Ah,” which conveys so much. ‘But as to my 
master, trouble or no trouble, he is the envy of the 
folks about here—the envy, and the wonder, too, 
He is a rare one, he is; you couldn’t match him if 
you was to try. Youll excuse my being so bold, 
madam.” 
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“Oh, Sam!” Cicely said; ‘‘you are an old and 
true friend, and I love to hear you praise your 
master.” 

“And little Will, he is going to be just such 
another, madam. Never saw such a little chap in 
my life. Please God he’ll be master of Coltswood 
one day. That cheating rascally villain 6 

“Hush! Sam, please; your master always stops 
me, if I say anything like that of Mr. Crampton, so 
I must stop you.” 

““T dare say you are right, madam. But if I may 
make so bold, don’t stand here in the chill wind; 
it’s due east, and the sky looks as if it would be a 
frosty night—a sharp frost, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Well, I will walk down the road a little way. I 
feel as if I could not rest.” 

“Then T’ll fetch you your duffle cloak, madam; 
but, you know, you won’t bring the master the 
quicker by going off to meet him.” 

Nevertheless, Sam dashed down the lane, and got 
the cloak, which was hanging up on a peg in the 
little hall, and was soon at Cicely’s side again. 

“Thank you, Sam; yes, I’ll put the hood over my 
head. Now I am quite warm, and it’s a beautiful 
evening; such a sky—the colour of the daffodils, 
with a touch of crimson in the west !” 

Sam did not look at the sky now; he was looking 
at his mistress’s fair face, with those lustrous eyes 
turned upwards. They were “homes of silent 
prayer; and though that description of Mary’s 
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eyes, as she sat at Bethany when her brother was 
restored to her, was not written till half a century 
after Sam’s time, still in his simple, untutored 
fashion the same idea floated through his mind 
when he said to Betty that evening, ‘“‘The mistress’s 
eyes often look as if they was asking something of 
God—some good thing, you know—for the master, 
or little Will, or the baby.” 


Cicely walked on up the road past the church, till 
she came in sight of the large stone gate of the Park, 
on the Weston side of the Throckmorton estate. 

The evening was clear and bright; a crescent 
moon hung its silver bow over the noble trees which 
surrounded the Hall; and the daylight was still 
lingering in the west. 

Hesperus shone with a lambent light in the opal 
sky, and the stars in Charles’s Wain were sparkling 
brilliantly. 

Cicely was passing the railing which shut off the 
garden before the Lodge from the high-road, when a 
sharp, short bark was heard, and a gentle feminine 
voice called: 

‘¢ Beau—Beau, be quiet !” 

Cicely paused an instant, and the next minute Mrs. 
Unwin came towards the gate. 

« Ah!” she said, “it is Mrs. Rollestone. Will you 
step in for a few minutes and rest? Iam alone,” 
she added. ‘Mr. Cowper is spending a few hours 
at the Hall.’ As Mrs. Unwin spoke she opened the 
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gate, and Beau, understanding it was a friend, changed 
his sharp bark into a whine of welcome. 

“It is a cold night, Mrs. Rollestone, and I do not 
think you are very strong. Is it right for you to be 
out after sunset ?” 

““T am expecting my husband,” Cicely said. ‘‘He 
was called to his father’s death-bed, and left me 
early yesterday morning.” 

“So you thought to hasten his coming by lessen- 
ing the distance between you, my dear!” Mrs. 
Unwin said. “I know what that waiting means. 
God grant you may never know, as I have done, 
what it is to wait in vain.” 

“Oh!” Cicely said, shuddering. ‘Do not speak 
of it. If I waited in vain for Cuthbert, I should 
die.” 

‘““Hush, my dear! death does not come to the 
sorrow-struck at our bidding. We must bear the 
_ cross and do our part till God calls us. I lost the 
best of husbands by the slipping of a horse’s hoof on 
the highway; and now, in the evening of my days, I 
have lost, by the cruel hand of fever, the best of sons. 
Since then the dark cloud has rested over my friend 
Mr. Cowper, and it is only lately that that cloud has 
lifted and I dare trust him out of my sight. But,” 
she added cheerfully, ‘I must not speak of sadness 
to you. Come into the parlour, and we will sit and 
watch together for passers-by on the road.” 

Mrs. Unwin led the way into a pretty, square hall, 
and opening a door to the right, she said: 


COWPER’S HOUSE AT WESTON UNDERWOOD. 
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“That is Mr. Cowper’s study. I sit with him 
there; but we use the parlour for meals, which is a 
very pleasant room. Come and sit down there, my 
dear !” 

With gentle hands Mrs. Unwin unfastened the 
hood of Cicely’s cloak, and it fell back, revealing the 
fair, sweet face, which the good old lady unhesitatingly 
kissed. 

‘I hope many years of happiness are before you,” 
she said. “I always admire you and that pretty boy 
Will, when you pass by. He is a vastly fine little 
fellow !” 

“Yes; he is so like his father,” Cicely said. 
“You know our story—that my husband was disin- 
herited ?” 

“T have heard it, my dear, and that it was for 
conscience’ sake. Do not lament over that, but be 
proud of him.” 

‘I am proud,” Cicely said. “ But you know there 
are times when I can scarcely dare to think of all 
Cuthbert has given up, and borne so bravely; and 
that little Will can never live in the home which is 
his by inheritance.” 

“He will have a richer one in the inheritance of a 
good name,” was the gentle answer. 

“‘ This is a very pretty house,” Cicely said, seating 
herself on the window-seat, and keeping her head 
well turned towards the road. 

‘Yes; and the labyrinth behind, and the orchard 
in front, are such a boon to Mr. Cowper. When we 
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entered this house in November last year, we felt all 
the zest of a new possession. Lady Hesketh had 
arranged everything for our comfort; and then, 
ouly one fortnight afterwards, the blow fell—my 
son’s death! Six months of miserable prostration 
which attacked Mr. Cowper followed. He is now 
at his brightest and best—full of fun and dry humour. 
Ah! here he comes; Sir John escorting him to the 
gate—how kind !” 

The dear old lady left Cicely in the parlour, and 
tripped off to meet Mr. Cowper. 

Cicely was surprised to hear Sir John Throck- 
morton’s peal of laughter, provoked by a sally from 
Cowper on parting. Then she watched him put his 
arm tenderly round Mrs. Unwin, and she saw him 
bend towards her and kiss her, saying as he entered 
the house: 

‘Be chary of the wind, my Mary: 


“*Tt blows from the east 
Nor is good for man or beast !?” 


The parlour-door was open, and Cicely heard Mrs. 
Unwin say: 

‘‘Come into this room and pay your respects to 
young Mrs. Rollestone.” 

Instantly there was a change in Mr. Cowper’s 
voice and manner. 

“No, no, no!” he cried; ‘‘let me retreat!’ and 
the study-door was hastily closed on the poet and 
his faithful friend. 
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Mrs. Unwin returned soon with due apologies, 
bringing a little packet of gingerbread neatly tied up 
in paper for “the fine little boy.” 

*“ Mr. Cowper always shrinks from strangers,” she 
said. “ You must not think it is any personal feeling, 
my dear. But though so well now with those to 
whose society he is accustomed, he cannot bring 
himself to look at any strange face. That is why he 
walks with his head bowed down. He is, I know, 
accounted mad in the village; but it is not madness 
as the word is generally understood. He has strange 
delusions—one of the latest has been not believing 
such a person as our dear, excellent Mr. Newton 
existed. I could never persuade him that the good 
man was real flesh and blood. Now that delusion 
has passed away, and he is, as I said, clear on every 
point, and pursuing his labours with the pen. I 
should like you to know him, my dear,” Mrs. Unwin 
said with a sigh; “and he would like to know you, 
if he could get over the first difficulty. He would 
be interested in you, though all strangers with whom 
he has made acquaintance have not proved angels 
unawares.” 

There was a slight, very slight tremor, which testi- 
fied to some agitation within, as Mrs. Unwin spoke. 

‘But let the past be past: Iam thankful that my 
dear Mr. Cowper’s eyes were opened at last.” 

Cicely, like everyone in and near Olney, had heard 
of the sudden admiration conceived by the poet for 
a lady, whom he watched from his parlour window at 
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Olney as she was making purchases in a shop oppo- 
site. That he had begged that this lady and her 
sister should be invited to tea, and that the poet’s 
admiration had resulted in Lady Austen interpreting 
it to mean a more tender sentiment. Olney knew, 
through the medium of William Wilson, the barber, if 
in no other way, how disastrous had been the result 
of Lady Austen’s decision to take up her abode at 
**Orchard-Side.” But no one knew, not even 
William Wilson, how keen had been the pain which 
the faithful heart of the poet’s Mary had suffered. 
No one knew, but the trace of it was heard now in 
the pathetic ring of her sweet voice as she repeated: 

“ My dear Mr. Cowper has been deceived once, and 
I think he has been more reserved and shy since. 
Not that anyone was really to blame. It would be 
hard to live with Mr. Cowper and not love him. 
Even in his saddest moments he is ever a gentle- 
man, loyal and true, and never entertains a bad 
thought, or speaks an unkind word against any living 
creature but himself.” 

Cicely had been thankful to pass some of the long 
waiting-time so pleasantly, and now rose to take 
leave. Mrs. Unwin wrapped her visitor in her long, 
thick cloak, and gave her a kiss at parting. 

As Cicely stood at the gate, she looked up and down 
the road, to the great stone gateway at one end, to 
the village church at the other. Then she said sadly: 

‘“‘ He is not coming; I must go home to the children 
and wait. Ah! Sam, are you come to see me home ?” 
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“Yes, indeed, madam,” said Sam, do‘fing his hat 
respectfully to the ‘“‘ Lady at the Lodge,” as Mrs. 
Unwin was called. “It is too late for you to be 
out alone on the roads, so I came for you.” 

“That is right, Sam—quite right,” Mrs. Unwin 
said, as she waved her hand at parting, and re- 
entered the house. 

The candles were lighted in the study an hour 
later, and Mr. Cowper, divested of his visiting attire, 
was once more clad in his flowing dressing-gown 
and nightcap. On one table lay ‘‘ Homer,” and a 
large lexicon; on another, quills and paper, and 
various other books of reference. He was not 
bending over the paper, but leaning back in his 
chair, meditating on some faulty lines in his trans- 
lation, which he always went over line by line, 
re-casting it, and improving it as he wrote. 

In a chair by his side sat Mrs. Unwin, knitting 
rapidly. Her shining needles were yet “restless” 
for his sake; her face was full of that silent interest 
and sympathy in his work which needed no words 
to make itself felt. 

Like Andrea del Sarto, the poet could say to his 
Mary, as the painter to his Lucrezia : 


“Let me sit 
Here by the window with your hand in mine, 
Both of one mind, as married people use, 
Quietly, quietly, the evening through. 
I might get up to-morrow to my work, 
Cheerful and fresh as ever. Let us try.” 
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Yes, both tried, but with very different results, 
Mary’s heart was wholly Cowper’s, and true to him 
while life lasted; while Lucrezia’s was never poor 
Andrea’s. It was in his case a hungry longing for 
sympathy, the intense intimate sympathy of one, so 
infinitely more precious than the sympathy of the 
many—never to be satisfied. 

Happy are we, when in our life’s work we can feel 
the presence near us of one who enters into it, and 
understands it, and us, and bids us a silent God 
speed. 

Presently Cowper pushed away his Greek books, 
and his translations, and pulled towards him a sheet 
of Bath post, on which he began to write one of his 
matchless letters to his friend Mr. Rose. 

It has been the fashion of the last twenty 
years to speak of Cowper, and his poems, and his 
letters, as ‘‘the dead dull things” of a dead dull 
past. 

I really take leave to doubt whether one person in 
ten thousand knows any more of William Cowper 
and his works than ‘John Gilpin.’ That inimit- 
able ballad, so admirably illustrated by a hand now, 
alas! never again to provoke our mirth by por- 
traitures like that of the ‘‘ worthy citizen of credit 
and renown,” was forced on the attention of this 
generation, and became as a new possession to 
thousands who pique themselves as belong:ng to the 
ranks of culture. 

But it is true that good things never really die— 


’ 
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nay, that they must live. Only flaunting weeds 
having no root in themselves fall away and die, to 
be seen no more, The forest oak and stately elm 
strike deep into the soil, and renew their beauty 
after seeming decay. 

Long, long after the sensuous flood of obscure 
verse shall have swept along and passed out of sight 
to be forgotten, Cowper’s poems in all their crystal 
purity will be remembered and appreciated. Long, 
long after the wearisome flippant letters which fill 
the pages of countless biographies, leaving no mark 
behind, except perhaps the trail of petty spite and 
supreme contempt for anyone but the writer, have 
been buried in well-deserved oblivion, the letters which 
reached Lady Hesketh, John Newton, William Wil- 
berforce,and Mr. Rose, from Olney and Weston Lodge, 
will be regarded, as they ought to be, as models of 
English prose, perspicuous and trenchant. Models, 
too, of that playful humour and sparkling wit which 
flash out here and there between the lines, and can 
be relished now with as keen a zest as they were 
relished a century ago. 

As Mrs. Unwin sat by the poet’s side and watched 
his pen pursuing its even course over the letter, she 
asked no question as to whom the correspondent 
might be. Presently he looked up. 

“TI am writing to Mr. Rose. Shall I say aught 
for you?” 

“My compliments,” was the quiet reply, “and say 
how glad I am to hear he reached home in safety, 
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and that I hope to welcome him to Weston Lodge 
on a future occasion.” 

A bright smile broke over Cowper’s face. 

“Yes,” he said, “I will indite what you wish from 
you, and something about you, which is between the 
paper, Mr. Rose, and myself.” 

An answering smile, which seemed to say, “I can 
trust you,” and the shining needles clicked merrily 
as Cowper wrote: 

‘J shall not find a properer place in which to say, 
accept of Mrs. Unwin’s acknowledgments, as well as 
mine, for the kindness of your expressions, and be 
assured of an undissembling welcome at all times 
when it shall suit you to give us your company at 
Weston. 

“ As to her, she is one of the sincerest of the human 
race; and if she receives you with the appearance of 
pleasure, it is because she feels it. Her behaviour 
on such occasions is with her an affair of conscience, 
and she dares no more look a falsehood than utter 
one.” 

A noble testimony to real worth of which 
Cowper’s Mary might well be proud. It remains 
to add another jewel to the crown she has won 
as the truest, kindest friend any man ever possessed. 
And, wnlike many another man, poet, scholar, or 
philosopher, it may be said of William Cowper that 
he did not wait to recognise his good angel till 
the rustle of her departing wings told him that she 
had taken flight for ever. 


CHAPTER XI. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 


“ And one was clothed with amaranthe as with flame, 
And one with asphodels, like flakes of light.” 
LONGFELLOW. 


“Two angels, one of life, and one of death,” came 
to Coltswood Manor in the early dawn of the next 
morning. 

The first cry of Katharine Crampton’s child was 
heard, just as the last sigh of the old Squire had been 
breathed out, after many hours of struggle and dis- 
tress. 

Cuthbert had never left his father’s side, and his 
prayers were granted. 

A few moments’ consciousness was given to the 
dying man, and he held Cuthbert’s hand, and called 
him “‘his good son.” 

Again he whispered: ‘‘I repent. Iam sorry. I 
was forced into it.” But nothing further passed, 
and the last breath was hardly drawn when Miles 
Crampton called Cuthbert aside. 

*‘ Let us understand each other, my good cousin,” 

17 
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he said. “Everything ix this place belongs to me. 
I am master here; and my son, of whose birth Iam 
just informed, is my heir.” 

Cuthbert bowed, as if in acquiescence, and silently 
left the room. 

On the stairs he was met by old Grizel. ‘‘ She is 
very ill—goes out of one faint into another. She 
calls for Drusilla Allen, the lace-maker. Shall we 
send for her ?” 

“Yes, by all means; and at once. Oh, Grizel, 
what a night this has been! But we parted in love, 
thank God for that! He was sorry he had wronged 
me; and I dare to hope he was penitent before 
God.” 

Cuthbert’s voice faltered, and he turned to the 
window of the corridor and looked out on the land- 
scape bathed in the level beams of the rising sun. 
He could see the Ouse shining here and there in the 
light; the budding trees were distinctly traced 
against the clear blue sky. Every blade of grass 
and each tender emerald leaf on the branches of the 
lilacs and laburnums immediately below the window 
was hung with drops of dew, which sparkled and 
glittered like diamonds. 

A spring morning, full of awakening life and 
coming loveliness; and in the room he had just 
left, the last hours of a misspent life had been told 
out. 

“Into the hands of Infinite Love I commend 
him,” Cuthbert said, as he bowed his head for a few 
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moments on his hands, and then turned to Grizel. 
“Ts the child yonder likely to live ?” 

“Yes; it’s fine and strong. But the mother— 
that’s a different story. I don’t believe she’ll pull 
through. Oh! Master Cuthbert, do ’ee send for 
Drusilla Allen ; she cries for her piteously !” 

Cuthbert did not delay, and was soon riding down 
the avenue towards Olney. He drew up his horse 
before Drusilla’s house. She was already at her 
breakfast—a solitary breakfast now, for her mother 
was dead, and Susan married again, and little Moll 
gone with her mother, and so Drusilla’s life was a 
lonely one. 

But it was true of her that “ He setteth the soli- 
tary in families.” The children of the neighbours 
were cared for and taught. Drusilla’s cottage was 
ever open to all who were troubled, or sinful, or dis- 
tressed, and none went empty away. She still pur- 
sued her work as a lace-maker, that she might have 
the means to give to them that needed. When she 
heard the sound of horse’s feet she went to the door, 
and the morning light shone on her still beautiful 
face as she looked up at Cuthbert. 

Drusilla, Mrs. Crampton is very ill. She cries 
incessantly for you. Will you go to her at once ?” 

“Can I gain admittance ?”’ Drusilla asked. 

“Yes, Grizel will be on the watch for you, and 
Giles. My father died at five o'clock this morning; 
and Katharine’s boy was born at almost the same 


moment.” 
I17—2 
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Drusilla lifted her hands in astonishment. 

“J did not think either the death or birth was so 
near,” she said. ‘What a solemn night it must 
have been for you, Mr. Rollestone!” 

A never-to-be-forgotten night,” was the reply. 

“Come in and take a bowl of bread and milk 
before you proceed. It is plain fare, but you look 
as if you needed food.” 

‘‘T need rest, and I need Cicely,” he said. ‘I 
will not tarry, for she will be anxious. I had to 
leave her the morning before yesterday, and I know 
she will be full of fears and anxieties. So good- 
morning to you, Drusilla, and do not delay.” 

“‘T will go as soon as possible; but I must leave 
directions for the day’s work with the women, and 
then I will start.” 

Cuthbert rode slowly down the wide market-place, 
and then, taking the turn towards Weston, he put 
his horse into a quick trot, and was soon at his own 
door. 

As Drusilla went up the avenue she met the doctor 
coming down, 

“ Are youa nurse?” he asked, drawing up his high 
gig. ‘No; I see you are Mrs. Allen,” for the 
people in Olney gave Drusilla that rank. ‘ You will 
find things very bad up there. I shall be returning 
about mid-day. Keep up her strength if you can. 
I am going to let the miller know of her condition.” 
And then the doctor passed on. 

Giles was on the watch for Drusilla, and she was 
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directed to Katharine’s room. Grizel was standing 
by the bed, and one of the maid-servants had the 
infant in her arms. 

* Drusilla, come here,” Katharine said eagerly. 
“Come here; I want to talk to you!” 

“She ought to be quiet; the doctor said so. Do 
lie still, my pretty dear!” Grizel implored. 

“No,” Katharine said. ‘‘I must talk while I can. 
Go away, please—further off. I want Drusilla—no 
one else.” 

Drusilla had laid aside her large hood, and looked 
so fresh and neat in her clean gown and large apron 
with bibs—as fresh as the other inhabitants of the 
Manor looked weary, and untidy, and dejected. 

“Drusilla, I think I am going to die. Pray for 
me. Tell me again all those things I knew when I 
was a happy girl! Ah! I seem to have forgotten 
them now! Pray for me, then I will tell you what I 
wish.” 

Drusilla administered some medicine the doctor 
had left, and then knelt and prayed. An answer of 
peace seemed to come, for Katharine smiled; the 
look of distress vanished from her face, and she 
said: 

“Bring my baby here. It’s about him I want to 
speak to you.” 

Drusilla brought the infant, who was fighting the 
air, after the manner of babies, with his clenched fists. 
His eyes were, contrary to the habit of babies, wide 
open—large and clear eyes, like his mother’s. 
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“‘ Poor—poor little baby!” Katharine said, as Dru- 
silla laid it by her side. ‘‘ Poor—poor little baby! I 
shall not live to see him grow up. He will never 
know his mother, so I want him to be given to 
Cicely’s care, and she is to be his mother. She will 
do it for my sake. You know, Drusilla, her Will is 
the true heir here. But Cicely will be kind to my 
boy, I know. His father ” she stopped. “ His 
father won’t care about him as soon as it is known 
that Cuthbert is the rightful owner here. For you 
know, Drusilla, we have no right here—no right at 
all. One of the servants told me so, as I was walk- 
ing in the drive last week. He said a lawyer knew 
it, and that as soon as Mr. Rollestone died, Cuth- 
bert would have to assert his claim. No, we have 
no right. And I have another fear—a worse fear. 
Stoop down, Drusilla, and I will tell you; don’t let 
anyone else hear.” 

The whisper was faint and low, but the effect was 
to make Drusilla kneel down again and pray more 
earnestly than before for the young mother, who lay 
back now on the pillow, conscious of nothing that 


was passing. 

Her husband came in presently, and assuming a 
careless air, said: 

‘«‘ Well, how are things going on?” 

“She is going where, I hope, a happier life may 
be hers, poor thing, than she has had with you,” 
was Grizel’s blunt reply. 

Miles gave a low ironical laugh. 
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“A kind wish, truly. My Kath—my dear Kath, 
rouse yourself to look at your hopeful son. I vow 
he looks very like a young lobster in a flannel bag.” 
As he spoke he touched the child’s face with his 
forefinger, on which a large ring sparkled, and that 
was his only sign of fatherly concern or interest. 

“Come, Kath, my dear, come,” he said, leaning 
over the pillow, and kissing the white brow, from 
which all the golden hair was swept like a cloud on 
which the sunshine glistens in the early light. 
“Come, Kath, what is wrong ?” 

“I have been wrong, Miles—very, very wrong.” 
To the surprise of the watchers these words were 
spoken clearly, as if in answer to his question. 
“‘ Miles, come closer; I want to say something.” 

Miles shrank back; he felt instinctively that what 
Katharine had to say to him would not be pleasant 
in his ears. But Katharine caught his hand, and 
drew him closer. 

What she said no one heard, but the words must 
have pierced the heart of that mean, selfish man, 
who had played with the “Maid of the Mill’’—as 
with all with whom he had been connected in his 
base, wicked life—a cruel game of treachery and 
wrong. 

When he raised himself from the pillow where 
his dying wife lay, his face was convulsed with emo- 
tion. He trembled violently, and he could scarcely 
support himself. But the detaining hand was still 
upon him, and with a great effort Katharine spoke 
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again, this time in an audible voice—heard by the 
doctor, who had returned, heard by Drusilla and 
Grizel, and by two others who had entered the room 
—the miller and old Giles. 

“Kiss me, Miles. Make—make amends to 
Cuthbert. I forgive you—I forgive you. Good- 
bye!” 

Tottering like one in a dream, with dazed bewil- 
dered eyes, Miles Crampton left the room, and was 
seen no more that day. 

She lay very quiet after that. When her father 
called her by name, and, kneeling by her side, prayed 
in a choked voice for the comfort and help of the 
Lord, she smiled on him, and stroked his forehead 
gently with her hot hand. 

“Dear father,’ she said—‘ dear father, I shall see 
mother soon—dear father!” Then she wandered, 
and said the mill-stream was rushing on too fast—it 
would carry her and the baby away—far away! 
Would some one stop it—it tired her so. Then she 
fancied she was with Cicely at school again, and 
said how beautiful it was to watch Cicely dance; 
she could not dance with her, for she was tired, se 
tired. 

Cicely will be kind to my baby—won’t you, 
Cicely ?—and teach him to be a good boy like Will; 
teach him to love God fivst—mind first, Cicely. I 
wish—I wish I had never left father ; but’”’—as if con- 
fiding a secret in his ear—‘ but, father, I did think 
he loved me. He told me he loved me; he said to 
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be with me made him good. Oh! dear father, for- 
give me!” 

“ Hush, hush, my child! Do not break my heart 
by vain regrets. My little Kath, you are in the 
keeping of the tender Shepherd, and He will seek 
and save the lost sheep.” 

“JT am glad of that,” she said faintly. ‘‘ The Good 
Shepherd—who carries the lambs.” 

These broken wanderings went on at intervals 
through the day. Towards evening she became very 
quiet. Her strength ebbed slowly but surely, and 
just at day-dawn the next morning—twenty-four 
hours after the birth of her child—Katharine opened 
her eyes. 

“The stream—the stream!” she cried. “It is 
carrying me away so fast; it reaches me, and the 
water is very cold!” Then there was a slight 
shuddering, and as Drusilla’s voice was heard com- 
mending the departing spirit to God, Katharine said, 
in a clear voice : 

“ But I see the Lord Jesus on the further side. It 
is quiet now—quite quiet. Sill waters—He leads me 
by still waters And so she quietly passed 
away. 

After the waves of this troublesome world, the 
rest of those still waters was sweet. 


The procession that moved down the avenue on 
its way to the church, a few days later, touched the 
hearts of many in that neighbourhood in an unusual 
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manner. The death of the young wife, known from 
her childhood in the town of Olney and the neigh- 
bourhood as the pretty fair-haired daughter of the 
miller, whose marriage to the interloper at Coltswood 
had been a nine days’ wonder, filled everyone with 
that keen sympathy which death under these cir- 
cumstances never fails to awaken. 

The mother’s life given for the child’s; the sweet 
cup of maternal bliss never tasted; the sorrow 
scarcely turned into joy before the parting came; 
and “the man born into the world” is never to 
know that tenderest of all earthly loves—the love of 
a mother. 

It was the evening after the funeral—a soft April 
evening—when Cicely received her husband at the 
gate of their happy peaceful home, and was sitting 
beside him in the porch, where the roses and cle- 
matis were already weaving their young tendrils into 
tangled wreaths, waiting quietly for him to tell her 
all she longed to hear. 

“When shall I have the baby—dear Kath’s baby, 
Cuthbert ? I long to have it.” 

“T hardly know. The proposal was met with all 
the suave indefiniteness which meant more than it 
expressed. Ah! it has been a trying day. May I 
never go through such another !” 

“You took your place as chief mourner ?” 

“Yes; and beside me walked the good miller. 
Katharine’s grave is very near ours in Clifton 
churchyard.” 
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“JT am glad she is laid to rest there,” Cicely said. 
‘¢ And how did her poor father bear up?” 

‘Better than another mourner, Paul Chamber- 
lain. He had travelled two nights and days by 
the stage to get here in time; and, poor fellow, 
after the beautiful service of our Church was 
over, he broke out with a long prayer, sobs and 
groans interrupting him. I do not know how 
it would have ended had not Drusilla gone to 
him, and, with her wonderful self-command, said, 
‘Come away, Paul; the mourners are ready to 
depart.’ ”’ 

“Ah! how poor Paul loved her!” Cicely said. ‘If 
only she had married him! Ifonly! I shall never, 
never understand how it was that Katharine yielded 
to that man’s flatteries. We ought to have prevented 
it by some means; it will be a sad, sad memory 
to me all my life. When I think of all Katharine 
was to me at the time of our wedding, and how she 
was the strong one when I was weak, it is a mys- 
tery that she should have been so led astray by a 
man who has not one single thing to recommend 
-him.” 

“So we think, darling; but there are others 
besides poor Katharine who seem to find him 
fascinating.” 

‘*Oh, Cuthbert !” 

“‘My dear, he got complete ascendency over my 
poor father; and the two lawyers, who were present 
to-day at the reading of the will, seemed also to 
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defer to him. You have not asked about the will, 
Cicely.” 

“No,” she said, “I forgot that part; tell me 
about it.” 

“Well, I was at Bedford yesterday, you know, 
and had a long conversation with our lawyer—your 
father’s lawyer, Mr. Firth. I also met there one of 
the tenants of the small farm, who urged me to con- 
test the will, which is not legal. The entail cannot 
be cut off without consent, and I never gave consent, 
though I did not at the time protest against it. Mr. 
Firth is now of opinion that for our boy’s sake I 
ought to take proceedings; but he advises me to seek 
a good opinion in London, and that without delay.” 

“You will have to go to London, then,” Cicely 
said. ‘‘Ifit is right, you must go.” 

“I confess I shrink from all the anxiety and 
expense which, if Miles Crampton should resist my 
appeal, must follow; but I shall see him once more 
before I finally decide on what course to take.” 

“How did he treat you yesterday?” Cicely 
asked. 

‘Called me his ‘ good cousin,’ of course; spoke of 
affliction binding us together; shed some crocodile 
tears when he mentioned his ‘ late dear uncle,’ and 
spoke of his ‘ motherless infant.’ ” 

“Dreadful man!” Cicely exclaimed vehemently. 
‘Oh, Cuthbert! I do hope he will meet his deserts, 
breaking Kath’s heart, and cheating you as he has 
done! I hate him!” 
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“Vengeance is Mine. I willrepay!’ Don’t forget 
those words, dear heart!” Cuthbert said. 

“‘T am not as good as you are, I know,” Cicely 
replied; ‘‘ but I don’t think we ought to countenance 
wicked ways. So I hope you will go to law, and win, 
too, and then we shall see that man turned out of 
Coltswood at last.” 

The next morning Cicely came down early, 
evidently equipped for an expedition. She had 
been awake for many hours, while Cuthbert, worn 
out and weary, had slept soundly. 

Will was full of wonder as to what his mother’s 
intentions could be, and when he heard her ask 
Sam to harness Kitty, and put her into the gig to 
drive her to Olney, he was greatly excited. 

‘‘Are you going without father, mother? Then I 
must come to take care of you.” 

“No, Will, you must take care of father to-day ; 
he is tired and sad. You must amuse little Rose, 
and be a very good boy; and perhaps I shall bring 
you home a tiny baby to be your brother.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Will, ‘‘tinier than Rose was? 
for you know, mother, I remember Rose no bigger 
than that wooden doll Betty brought her from the 
fair. You forget, mother, how old I am.” 

Cicely had eaten a hasty breakfast, and then re- 
turned fora moment to her husband’s room. He was 
still asleep, and he looked so pale and worn that 
she determined not to awaken him. So she begged 
Betty to keep the house very quiet; and told Will, 
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that if his father asked for her, he was to give 
him a little slip of paper, folded and sealed. The 
note contained these words: 


‘“‘DeAR Love,—I am going to see Katharine’s 
baby, and bring it back with me. Take a day’s rest, 
and recruit from all you have gone through.—C. R.” 


Will felt proud to be entrusted with the note, and 
emptied one of his deep pockets of a variety of 
foreign substances, that there might be room for the 
precious missive. 

“‘T will do all you say, mother; only do come back 
soon.” 

“Watch for me this evening at the turning of the 
lane, darling,” Cicely said, as she kissed Rose many 
times before she mounted the high gig by Sam’s 
side. 

“Where shall I drive you, madam ?” Sam asked. 

‘To Coltswood Manor, Sam; I have business 
there.! 

Sam made no rejoinder at first. Then he said 
presently : 

“Tt isn’t a house anyone may wish to go to now, 
madam.” 

“No, Sam; but I have a reason for going. If 
anyone left you a legacy, and you could possess it 
if you went to claim it, would you not at once put 
in that claim ?” 

Sam nodded. : 
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**T hope all will go well with you, ma’am. The 
master didn’t seem like himself last night; he looked 
very ill, he did.” 

“Yes, Sam, and that is why I am going off to-day 
to spare him; do you understand ?” 

Again Sam nodded assent, and the gig went on 
through the Park, past the Throckmortons’ quaint old 
mansion—now, alas! pulled down—and alongthe high- 
road swiftly down the descent into the town of Olney. 
It was yet early, and not many people were stirring. 
Cicely noticed that Drusilla’s house was closed, and 
that there was not, as usual, the busy company of 
lace-makers seated at their pillows. As the gig 
passed through the town and took the road to the 
Manor, a small bowed figure, resting on a rough- 
hewn milestone, attracted Cicely’s attention. 

Yes, surely, it was Paul Chamberlain. 

‘“‘Wait one minute, Sam!’’ she exclaimed. And 
Sam pulled Kitty up short on her haunches. “I 
must speak to him, please, Sam. Let me get 
down.” 

‘“‘ Take care, ma’am; take care how you go,” Sam 
said. 

But Cicely sprang into the road, and went up to 
the small, bent figure. 

The face lifted to hers was truly so woe-stricken 
that she was almost at a loss what to say. At last 
she laid her hand on Paul’s shoulder with a tender, 
sympathetic touch: 


“Paul, I am so sorry for you!” 
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‘Sorry for me!’ he repeated. ‘‘ The hand of the 
Lord is heavy upon me, but His chastisement is 
just. I murmur not.” 

The large eyes, raised to Cicely’s face, were wild 
and tearless. The face was haggard, and marked 
with many deep lines of care. Paul’s shabby black 
coat was drenched with dew, and his clothes were 
covered with bits of earth and grass. 

‘‘T have been in prayer all night on her grave 
yonder,” he said, “wrestling with the Lord. I 
gave her up years agone. I gave her up for con- 
science’ sake; but oh! the fear of death has fallen 
upon me! If I had sought her for my wife, this— 
this yoking with yonder unbeliever might have been 
averted. Deep—deep is my self-abasement! I loved 
her better than life, and yet I never told her of my 
love. I sinned—I sinned in this, and I have lost 
her !” 

“Poor Paul!” Cicely said; ‘it ill-beseems us to 
mourn too much over the past. Dear Katharine is 
at rest now, beyond all our prayers and tears! 
Drusilla Allen will tell you how the Name which is 
above every name was on her dying lips. She is at 
rest in Him. Let us take courage, nor indulge in 
fruitless regrets |” 

Paul shook his head. 

“Ts she at rest? Ah! what would I give for the 
assurance thereof! All night I have prayed on her 
cold grave for a sign—for a token. I have said, 
‘Except Thou bless me with an answer of peace, I 
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will not let Thee go.’ But there was no sign, nor 
any that heard.” 

“You need rest and food, Paul,” Cicely said. 
“Go and seek both. Mr. Sutcliffe will receive you, 
or his good, kind father.” 

Paul shook his head. 

*‘T must return to my flock at Lincoln,” he said. 
“‘T must preach the Word. I must crucify the flesh 
with its affections and lusts. But oh! my God, 
give me, give me an answer of peace concerning 
her whom I have loved with a love stronger than 
death |” 

Kitty pawed the ground and fidgeted so that Sam 
could hardly restrain her impatience. Cicely could 
only say: 

“Paul, poor Paul! Iam so sorry for you! I am 
going now to rescue her babe—Katharine’s babe— 
from the hands of its father. Katharine left it to 
me, and I will guard it as my own.” 

But Paul did not seem to care about the baby; he 
only groaned deeply, took up his stout walking-stick, 
and with downcast head and bowed figure he pur- 
sued his way to Olney. 

Cicely watched him anxiously. 

‘He looks unfit to be left to himself, poor Paul! 
How I hope Drusilla may find him out and comfort 
him !” 

‘*He’s daft,” said Sam; ‘‘he looks a deal more 
like a crazy man than Mr. Cowper does. It’s too 
much religion as does it. That’s my notion, 
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madam, if you will please to excuse my saying 
so.” 

It was not ‘too much religion” that had worked 
such sad effects on Paul, or upon the poet Cowper. 
The natural temperament certainly, in Paul’s case, 
had been just the one to fasten on the terrors of the 
law, rather than on the beauty of the gospel. In 
Paul’s eyes, and in the eyes of thousands like him, 
from whom the ranks of fanatics and bigots have in 
all ages of the Church been filled—the God to whom 
he had been brought was a God austere and extreme 
to mark what was done amiss. Even in the great 
gift of the Beloved Son, such men and women can 
only see the satisfaction of wrathful indignation by 
sacrifice, rather than the Gift of Love freely given by 
the sinless One in obedience to the Will which He 
came to do. 

The narrowing of this immeasurable love down to 
the poor and scanty boundaries in which the minds 
of some really faithful souls are confined, is one 
of the grave errors and misapprehensions, which 
have made the burden of life intolerable to a man 
like Paul Chamberlain. 

So distorted had been his vision that he thought 
it was a sin to love Katharine Perry unless she could 
lisp his ‘‘ shibboleth,” and declare herself in so many 
words converted to the form of doctrine which he 
decreed was necessary to salvation. 

He had never won her in her bright girlish days 
by gentle admonition, but rather showed her reli- 
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gion in its least attractive form; denouncing the world 
and all that youth is prone to hold so dear, preach- 
ing complete renunciation of all the common things 
of life, instead of showing, as his Master showed, 
that these could be sanctified and made subservient 
to the will of God, to be used as helps upwards, and 
not prove clogs earthwards. 

There are thousands like Paul Chamberlain in our 
own times, as in the days when our Lord used that 
wonderful parable to the men of His day and genera- 
tion—thousands who, like the children in the market- 
place, complain that they find none to dance at the 
sound of their music, and none to mourn when, with 
childish imitation, they played at a funeral. Thou- 
sands who are like the Pharisaical Jews of that 
generation, who found St. John too austere and 
harsh, and our Lord too genial and social; and 
resented His sanction of the feast and the joyful 
gathering of friends, and with the finger of scorn 
pointed at Him as “a man gluttonous and a wine- 
bibber, the friend of publicans and sinners.” 

Ah! let us thank God that He is their friend still, 
and willeth not that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance; or, in other words, turn 
to Him, and forsake sin. 


Cicely’s heart almost failed when Sam drew up 
Kitty at the back entrance of the Manor. The 
fountain trickled over the stone figure of the naiad; 
the pigeons cooed; Spot, now very old and infirm, 
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lay basking in a square patch of April sunshine on 
the rough stones; and from afar came the faint note 
of the cuckoo, as it told the ever-new tale of return- 
ing spring. 

“Perhaps, Sam, I ought to walk round to the 
front entrance,” Cicely said. ‘‘I am come to see 
Mr. Crampton, and it looks as if I had no right to 
come if I enter at the back-door.” 

Sam, who k7d beckoned to a boy to hold Kitty’s 
head, got down from the gig and helped his mistress 
to alight. 

“I dare say you are right, madam; you always 
are. But J’ll just keep within call, for yonder is one 
who hasn’t respect for any living soul, man or woman, 
gentlefolk or peasant.” 

Cicely did not reply, but walked with somewhat 
lingering steps round to the terrace, and after a 
moment’s hesitation entered the open door of the 
Hall. 

A large fire was burning on che wide hearth, and 
by a small table which had been drawn near it sat a 
gentleman in what was then accounted professional 
black garments, with a quill stuck behind his ear, 
and a large sheet of blue official paper before him. 
Lying back in an easy-chair opposite was Miles 
Crampton. For a moment neither of the men 
caught sight of Cicely, and she heard the words: 

“You had better not fight it out. If he demands 
it, compromise—that is the word.” 

‘TI am afraid that don’t suit my views,” was the 
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languid answer. ‘‘ But he won’t show fight; he is 
too sanctimonious, and - 

Miles rose to his feet; a shadow of extreme disgust 
passed over his face as he recognised Cicely ; and 
then, by long practice, he hid his real feelings and 
said blandly: 

“Ah, Mrs. Rollestone! this is an unexpected 
pleasure. Let me beg you to retire into the parlour; 
we are—Mr. I[linds and myself—like schoolboys 
at their tasks, with which I need not trouble you. 
Pray come this way.” 

Cicely wore a large beaver bonnet with a feather, 
which concealed her face, and Miles could only catch 
a side-view of her delicate throat and rounded chin, 
with just the point of her little shell-like ear. 

How frightful should we now think that beaver 
bonnet, and how disguising to the figure the ample 
riding-cloak with its double cape and short, full 
skirt ! 

As Cicely seated herself in the chair Miles offered 
her — having previously closed the door on the 
lawyer—she felt almost choked with emotion. Her 
long fair hands trembled as she unfastened the clasp 
which held the cloak at her neck, and Miles, springing 
forward, said: 

‘* Allow me to have the honour.” 

“I do not need your help, sir,” was the cold 
answer, freeing herself at last from the burden, and 
displaying, as the cloak fell back, a delicate linen 
kerchief crossed over her black bombazine dress, and 
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fastened with a wide black ribbon. ‘I do not need 
your help, sir,” she repeated, as Miles still stood 
hanging over her, in what was to her taste far too 
close a neighbourhood. ‘‘I am come, if you please, 
to ask you to commit your baby to my care. His 
mother was—was—my dearest friend in our happy 
youth. I will take every care of the boy for her 
sake.” 

Miles reseated himself, wishing Cicely would lift 
that big bonnet and allow him to catch a sight of 
her lustrous eyes, and after a moment’s pause he 
said : 

““My boy! my heir! Nay, under these melan- 
choly circumstances I cannot bring myself to part 
with him. My wife—his mother—was—well, a little 
rash in making that request.” 

*“T hold it sacred,” Cicely said; ‘and I beg you, 
sir, to put no obstacle in my way.” 

Instead of making any rejoinder to this, Miles 
said, screwing up his eyes in a fashion peculiar to 
himself: 

“Why did you not bring your good husband to 
second this appeal, madam ?” 

** My husband returned last evening, weary and ill 
at ease in body and mind. Moreover, this part of 
the business is mime. I come as a friend to beg to 
be allowed to perform the duty of a friend, and [ 
think you can hardly refuse my request.” 

“It would indeed, madam, be hard to refuse any 
request of yours; and I can desire nothing better for 
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my poor little man than your kind care; but we will 
waive the question for the present.” 

“I want to take him home with me at once,” 
Cicely said. 

“Nay, surely, not an infant of seven or eight 
days?” 

‘Well, I will wait till Katharine’s baby is a moth 
old, then I give you notice I shall return and claim 
him.” 

Miles bowed. 

“‘ Anything which gives me the pleasure of again 
seeing you here will be welcome, madam. Let us 
postpone the question sine die.” 

‘‘T have every intention, sir, of fulfilling my 
friend’s last wish.” 

“ Truly disinterested is that intention,” said Miles, 
with a disagreeable ring in his smooth voice. “Iam 
going to speak very frankly to you, Mrs. Rollestone 
—very frankly indeed. There was a whisper afloat 
yesterday, after the funeral, that my good cousin, 
your husband, thinks of contesting the will of my 
late dear uncle, and your lamented father-in-law. 
Let me advise you to advise him to the contrary. I 
am the rightful possessor of the house and the estate 
of Coltswood, while all the furniture, plate, house, 
and so forth, were devised to me by a will, dated 
two days after your husband’s unhappy differences 
with his father—lamentable differences, of which it 
does not become me to speak.” 

‘‘ Sir,” Cicely said, rising, ‘I have no authority to 
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speak on this subject. Cuthbert would not wish me 
to do so.” 

Again the cynical smile, and the survey of those 
half-shut eyes. 

‘‘Humph! strange, then, that you should have 
been sent hither.” 

“I was not sent here,” Cicely said; “I came out 
of love to Katharine’s memory. I came before my 
husband was awake, without his having any know- 
ledge of my intention. I came because I felt it my 
duty to come; but I will not waste any more words 
on you,” she said, gathering her cloak round her, 
and turning to leave the room with a step as slow 
and stately as she had ever practised at Miss Perkins’s 
school in the sarabande or minuet. 

“Thanks, madam, for your visit ; repeat it as often 
as you please, and I shall be charmed to receive you. 
You are, as you know without my telling you, a 
lovely woman, and you would turn the heads of half 
the world if not mated to your prosaic husband.” 

“Sir,” said Cicely, not faltering now, “I am Cuth- 
bert Rollestone’s wife, and I will thank you to 
remember it. I am proud to be his wife—the most 
noble of men.” 

A low cynical laugh was the reply; and the words 
to the lawyer, as Miles followed her into the hall: 

‘“‘An offended beauty—eh, Hinds! I see through 
her little game; and if I know myself, she shall 
never be mistress here.” 

On the staircase old Grizel was waiting, for the 
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news of Cicely’s arrival had circulated through the 
house. Cicely sprang towards the old woman, and 
throwing her arms round her, kissed her affec- 
tionately. 

“Dear Grizel, I am come for the baby; Katharine 
left him to me.” 

‘Poor little infant!’ Grizel moaned. “ Poor little 
creature! brought into a world of sorrow, and 
worse! Oh, Mrs. Rollestone! that child had better 
die, nor live to know all!” 

“Do not say so,” Cicely said. ‘Show me the 
way to the nursery. Who is taking care of the 
baby ?” 

“Don’t you know? Why, Drusilla Allen. She 
declared she would stay till you ordered her to 
leave. That dreadful woman, the nurse of the poor 
dear master, wants to take the child; but she drinks 
gin till she sleeps like a tortoise; and she is no more 
fit to take the child than Giles is!” 

Grizel hobbled on, mumbling all this as she went ; 
and Cicely found herself in the large south room, 
opening from that where Katharine had died. 

The baby, unlike the babies of these later times, 
had no consoling bottle to take the place of his 
natural focd. A large “boat” of blue and white 
china was held to his lips by Drusilla as carefully 
and tenderly as possible; but still there was great 
spluttering and choking, and the baby was fighting 
with his clenched fists for breath. Standing by, with 
her arms akimbo, stood the nurse, who exclaimed : 
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“You call yourself a nurse, Drusie Allen? Lor’, 
you are better at preaching and praying than 
nursing! You'll throttle the child—that’s what you 
will do!” 

Drusilla looked up at Cicely with a flushed face, 
and said gently, in reply to the nurse’s rough words: 

“Take him, Mrs. Rollestone; you'll tend him 
better than I can do. He has sereamed all this 
morning, and I can’t quiet him.” 

“No, nor you won’t till you give him a spoonful of 
gin. He’ll slip through your fingers, Drusie Allen; 
and a good punishment for your conceit !” 

Cicely meanwhile had laid aside her cloak and 
bonnet, and had taken the baby in her loving arms. 
She had the true maternal touch, and very soon the 
baby was quiet, and, pressed close to her, fell asleep, 
soothed by her voice and the gentle swaying move- 
ment which babies love. 

“Ah!” Drusilla said, “you had better have him 
as soon as possible, dear. My will is good, but I 
have never been used to babies so young; and I 
know they need tender handling.” 

“Tam sure you are tender enough, Drusilla. 
That boat is too big, and the mouth is too wide. I 
think I have a small one at home, which 1 will lend 
you; till he has that, use a spoon.” 

“Are you not going to take him home with you? 
He is yours, Mrs. Rollestone.” 

“I have agreed to wait till he is a month old, and 
perhaps it is best; but I shall be loath to leave him. 
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He is a fine boy, indeed. My Rose was scarcely 
bigger at two months; and even Will was smaller. 
Oh! he is Katharine’s own boy,” she murmured. 
‘God help me to be a mother to him!” 

“You'll be a good mother, that’s very certain. I 
only hope you'll get hold of him.” 

‘‘ Possession is nine points of the law,” old Grizel 
said. “Take him off to-day,and say nothing to no one.” 

“‘T must not break my word,” Cicely said. “I 
will wait a month, and then return for him. Let 
me lay him down now, Drusilla, and he will sleep 
soundly.” 

A large unwieldy crib had been routed out from 
the garret, in which Cuthbert had slept, and here 
the child was laid by Cicely’s tender hands. 

Then she became conscious that she was very tired 
and exhausted, and the tears she had repressed fell 
thick and fast. The past came back in all its vivid 
colours. Katharine, bright and joyous; Katharine, 
so full of goodness and affection for her! 

She recalled her visit to the Mill, and Katharine 
helping her to choose the lace and the wedding- 
dress with all a girl’s delight! Then the wedding- 
day—her wedding-day, and Katharine’s support to 
her at that terrible time! The visit to the Rectory, 
and the close cementing of the romance of school- 
girls’ love to a warm friendship. Alas! that all 
should have been marred, and that an evil influence 
should have blighted the promise of a bright morning ! 

Cicely was oppressed—as many of us are op- 
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pressed—by the seeming inconsistency which lets a 
man who wrecks a woman’s happiness go free—free 
to pursue his way, and be even courted and sought 
after—while the broken hearts that lie behind him 
are unheeded and uncared for. 

Here was Miles Crampton apparently prosperous, 
having wrested her husband’s inheritance from him, 
and wrecked the life of her early friend. He was 
left, as it were, master of the occasion, while it was 
her part to drive back to Holy Cross Farm with a 
sad heart. 

“Do not weep for her, dear young creature!” old 
Grizel said. “ Her life has been a melancholy one, 
and sooner or later the truth will out.” 

Cicely could scarcely dare to ask what “ truth” 
old Grizel meant ; but she added in a low voice: 

“If that poor woman who came here two years 
ago was his lawful wife, you know that the poor 
innocent sleeping in the cradle is no proper heir 
here.” 

“Oh! surely that cannot be true! It cannot be 
true !” 

Grizel shook her head. 

“We shall see—we shall see!” she said. “But 
mind you let the young Squire go to law at once, 
and he'll win, depend upon it !” 

Sam had had his share of gossip in the servants’ 
quarters, and he knew well enough what made his 
young mistress so silent, and watched her now and 
then hastily wipe away a tear, 
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When they reached Olney it was scarcely past 
noon, and Cicely broke the silence by saying : 

**T should like to drive to Lavendon, Sam, before 
I go home.” 

Sam turned Kitty’s head in the direction of the 
Mill without a word, and only nodded his head in 
assent as he gave the horse a touch with the whip 
and took the road to Lavendon. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE RUDDY GLOW.” 


“ Ve powers who rule the tongue, if such there are, 
And make colloquial happiness your care, 
Preserve me from the thing I dread and hate, 

A duel in the form of a debate.” 
COWPER. 


Cicety told Sam to drive up by the gate which 
opened on the square of turf to the right of the 
barn, across which Mr. Newton had so often walked 
after his tea in the Mill parlour. 

The April sunshine made everything look bright 
and attractive ; a flock of geese, with snowy plumage, 
strutted in single file across the grass, making a sub- 
dued cackle of supreme satisfaction with themselves, 
and contempt for the rest of the world. 

The water was rushing with the same rush as of 
old; and there was the dull thud of the wheel, which 
marked the time for the many harmonious sounds 
which filled the air: the song of birds, who were 
joining in a noonday chorus; the distant lowing of 
cattle; the jingle of harness-bells as a waggon 
passed on the Olney road. 
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Cicely hoped to find the miller in his own little 
room in the Mill, and perhaps be spared an in- 
terview with Miss Perry. She went quietly towards 
the wide square yard on which the window of the 
miller’s parlour opened, and caught sight of him 
standing at his desk, a large ledger open before him, 
the leaves of which he was turning in a listless 
fashion. 

At the sound of Cicely’s step he looked up, and 
came to the door to meet her. 

“Come in, Mrs. Rollestone, if you'll excuse a 
place of business. I am right glad to see you ;” and 
he wrung Cicely’s hand, his lips trembling with 
emotion. 

“Tam glad to see you,” she said. “I have wanted 
to see you so much. You know how I loved her !” 

“Yes, yes,” said the miller, brushing his dusty 
coat-sleeve across his eyes, and giving his face 
another patch of powder. ‘“ Yes, I was just looking 
over an old ledger which she used to post up for me 
when she first left school. She used to say she 
didn’t want to be a do-nothing fine lady; and what 
a hand she wrote, to be sure! Such figures, too ! 
Well, well! The Lord gave, and He taketh away ; 
blessed be His name. I could say that with my 
whole heart when her mother left me; but it is 
harder now, because I blame myself so much for what 
happened. I ought to have seen through that good- 
for-nothing rascal, and ordered him off. But I was 
blind as one of the bats that wheel about here in the 
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twilight. And the poor child was like this moth, 
which killed itself at the candle last night.” And the 
miller took up the body of a large brown moth from 
the desk and laid it gently upon the window-sill, 
amongst the budding branches of an Ayrshire rose. 
“But we ought to have stopped the whole concern ; 
we were greatly to blame, and I most of all. My 
sister—poor thing!—has such ridiculous stuck-up 
notions, and thought my fine gentleman would be a 
grand match. You mind that day when the young 
Squire came and asked me to let Katharine come 
and look after you? Well, that was the time when 
we should have acted with prompt decision.” 

“Yes,” Cicely said, ‘‘and we should all have been 
more on guard. But Katharine, who had always 
told me everything, was not like herself at all. She 
was vexed with what Cuthbert said about his cousin, 
and she seemed to think that we felt angry with 
Miles Crampton because he had worked himself into 
favour with the old Squire. She said we were pre- 
judiced, and we could not make her talk about him 
naturally or freely.” 

“No, no, poor dear! Well, I thank the Lord I 
was with her at the last, and commended her spirit 
to God. You'll befriend the poor baby, won’t you, 
Mrs. Rollestone? He'll want friends.” 

“Yes, I have been to-day to the Manor, and to 
see Miles Crampton. It was about that I came to 
speak to you. Cuthbert must at once go to London 
about the will. His lawyer urges him to lose no 
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time: and I want him to find out Mr. Newton, and 
consult with him.” 

“An excellent idea. There is no trustier friend 
in the world than John Newton.” 

“We have seen him once or twice during his visits 
to Olney; but you know him so well, that I thought 
perhaps you might go with Cuthbert to London.” 

“What? To London! No, no. I could not 
take a journey like that, my dear lady; but I will 
write him a line by the post, and tell him of what 
has happened, and about your good husband and his 
claim.” 

“T have been thinking,’ Cicely said, hesitating a 
little, “that if my husband succeeds in establishing 
his rights, the baby—your grandson—will be dis- 
inherited, and unprovided for. So I wished to tell 
you that we should care for him as our own child, 
and that he and Will will share our fortunes, what- 
ever they may be.” 

The miller turned quickly round upon Cicely, and 
said, with a great effort : 

‘“God bless you for your goodness! The boy will 
be my heir. I shall leave him all, as I should have 
left it to his mother; but ” and the miller’s voice 
grew painfully tremulous—“ have you never heard 
the rumour that this grandson of mine is no son of 
Crampton’s in the eye of the law? That the 
wicked villain—oh! may I be forgiven for using 
such language!—the wretched villain had a wife 
before he married, or feigned to marry, my poor 
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child? And if that is true, the boy is not legiti- 
mate !” 

Cicely bowed her head. 

‘‘Grizel hinted to me that this was so to-day; but 
if adopted by us, the boy need never know it.” 

“But J know it!” said the miller vehemently. “TJ 
know it—and it goes near to break my heart!” He 
smote the desk with his large hand, and said: ‘If I 
had not been taught in the school of Christ, I could 
go this moment, seize the miscreant, and—and—Aill 
him !” 

“But you have learned better than that,” Cicely 
said, gently approaching the poor stricken father ; 
and taking his large hand in hers, she stroked it 
gently. ‘‘ You have learned better than that. You 
can remember and say with my husband, ‘ Vengeance 
is Mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.’” 

Then Cicely bade the miller good-bye, and looking 
back as she left the little parlour, she saw that he 
had sunk upon his knees, and no doubt was earnestly 
praying that the very thought of his heart might be 
forgiven him. 

Cicely hoped to escape Miss Perry, but she was 
too quick for her; she came out of the house, and 
exclaimed : 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Rollestone! do come in! I have 
some wine and cake waiting for you. Come in! 
What a time of sorrow this is! So many hopes 
crushed! the dear child taken away from a station 
she was fitted to adorn! I have not seen much of 
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her of late; but I understood—I understood per- 
fectly. The lady at the Manor was obliged to hold 
herself a little high. I was never one to say all 
ranks are alike. I know the difference; and though 
my poor brother forgot himself a little, and married 
beneath him, I always told dear Katharine she must 
not forget hey station. Our mother—her dear grand- 
mother—was of gentle birth, and I always tried to 
impress this fact on Katharine. Dear me! I can 
scarcely believe she is gone. I am not in my full 
mourning, which you will excuse, Mrs. Rollestone. 
I have, of course, ordered a dress with three folds of 
crape on the skirt, and a crape bow for my cap; 
but you'll excuse it, nor think I show any disrespect 
to my dear niece’s memory.” 

Miss Perry turned her head, and sniffed as of old. 
Poor Cicely had to endure a long dissertation on 
marriage in general, and poor Katharine’s in par- 
ticular; and she was obliged to eat two slices of 
rich plum-cake, and drink a glass of the elder-flower 
wine, before Miss Perry would release her. Then a 
large portion of the cake was put up in paper, and 
Cicely was begged to take it to her ‘‘little ones,” 
who, brought up on the simplest fare, were not likely 
to be fed with rich plum-cake. 

“J had a melancholy satisfaction in getting the 
cake ready yesterday, for it is made from the receipt 
of a funeral cake, which my dear mother received 
from a relative of the Bishop’s; and I have heard 
her say it was the very same which was handed 
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round after a grand funeral from the palace at 
Lincoln.” 

At last Cicely was free. Aimless, shallow chat- 
terers like Miss Perry are always intolerable; but 
when the heart is sore, how the whole soul recoils 
from them ! 

It may be only the buzzing of a fly, and does no 
real harm, but there is the irritation all the same; 
and it seems incredible that such a string of “stupid 
nothings” should possess such an aggravating power. 

‘Oh, pray stop!” was almost on Cicely’s lips, 
as Miss Perry accompanied her to the gig, still 
talking of the aristocratic manners of Mr. Cramp- 
ton; of the false reports current about him; of the 
dear, motherless baby; and how natural it would 
have been had dear Katharine entrusted him to her 
care. Though, of course, dear Mrs. Rollestone was 
fully able to take care of him; but anyone more un- 
suitable than Drusilla Allen could not be found. 

It was a relief, indeed, to Cicely to be fairly on 
the way homewards, and still greater to find herself 
once more in her own house. But there was no 
probability of Cuthbert being fit for the expedition 
to London for some days. Cicely found him worn 
out and exhausted; and Will reported that father 
wouldn’t talk, and didn’t care to look at the dearest 
little thrush’s egg he had found dropped out of the 
nest in the garden. 

“You haven’t teased father, Will? You promised 
to take care of him.” 
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So I did, only you know, mother, he didn’t want 
to be took care of. And, oh dear! I wish the little 
teenie baby can come. I’d like to have a little 
brother, mother. Will you promise to bring him 
next time, mother ?” 

“Yes, Will; be patient. The next time will be 
before a month has passed.” 

“A month! Oh, that is an enormous time!” 
Will sighed. ‘‘ Why, Sam says in a month the little 
thrushes will be fledged, and the old brown hen will 
have a great big brood of chicks; and such heaps of 
things will have happened in a month!” 

So did Will chronicle the flight of time by the 
sights and sounds of the country, which was his 
world. Happy little Will! 


When, a fortnight later, Sam watched his master 
mount the coach at Bedford, he drove away behind 
Kitty with many misgivings. 

‘There, I hope he’ll come back safe,” he said, 
half to himself, half to a man who asked for a lift 
back to Kempston. 

‘It’s a mighty dangerous road between here and 
London. Why, only last week there was a scuffle 
with highwaymen, and a lady lost her watch and 
ring worth fifty pounds!” 

Sam, like many people oppressed with secret 
fears, did not relish hearing his fears put into words 
by another. 
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“TI was thinking of the roads,” he said; ‘they are 
pretty bad, I know.” 

“Bad! Well, this road we are on is like an 
ironing-board when compared to the London road; 
and then there’s the opposition running ’em close. 
Only a month ago there was a log of wood put to 
catch up the leader in the dusk, and he tripped and 
fell, and all the lot fell with him; and the coach 
was upset, and two people were killed—leastways, 
badly hurt ; one of em was badly hurt. An outside 
passenger, of course. I wonder your master went 
outside, that I do.” 

“Do you?” said Sam sententiously. ‘‘ He ain’t 
one to like being stuffed up with a pack of women 
and childer in a square box like the inside of that 
coach. Why, it would have choked him.” 

“Ah, well—well! better choked than pitched 
on his head, and to have his skull stove in. Yes; 
here we are. This is Kempston. Thank you 
kindly.” 

The man let himself down, and Sam drove on 
alone. 

‘J wish the master had never gone, that Ido. I 
feel as if some mischief would come of it, that I do. 
And as to getting the better of that wily fox at 
Coltswood, he won’t. He'll double and twist, and 
give him a pretty chase, or my name is not Sam 
Burt.” 

But in spite of all Sam’s dire forebodings Cuthbert 
performed his journey in safety, and was neither 
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attacked by highwaymen nor thrown from his high 
box-seat by the coachman’s side, but found hirnself 
in the yard of the Saracen’s Head, in Friday Street, 
before the April evening had closed in. He had no 
need to seek for lodgings, or to put up at an inn, for 
Mr. Newton had promised him a room in his house 
in Coleman Street, whither Cuthbert went ipa 
hackney coach, for which he paid an exorbitant 
fare. . 

Mr. Newton gave him not only a room, but that 
which makes the humblest accommodation delightful 
to the traveller, a warm welcome. 

That evening in his study, when he slowly puffed 
his pipe, and resigned himself to rest after the 
labours of the day, John Newton listened to the tale 
Cuthbert had to tell him with ready sympathy and 
kindly interest. 

“You are right to contest the unrighteous will,” 
John Newton said. “ You must stand to your arms, 
and never give in; and I believe you will win, the 
Lord being on your side!” 

“It is not the want of money that makes me take 
action against the man who has cheated me of my 
rights. My wife inherits the Pleasaunce from her 
father, and our wishes are by no means ambitious. 
But I can scarcely sit by calmly and see my boy’s 
heritage wrested from him.” 

“No,no. The mistake was that you did not move 
sooner, and in your father’s presence denied his 
power to cut off the entail. But I can commend you 
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to a man of eminence in the Temple who is one of 
my congregation at St. Mary’s, and who will give 
you sound legal advice.” 

“You are very kind,” Cuthbert said. ‘Shall I see 
Mrs. Newton ?” 

Immediately the saddest change came over John 
Newton’s face. 

“Ah, sir,” he said, ‘my God hath stricken my 
gourd, and I have said in my blindness, ‘I do well 
to be angry.’ The wife I have loved with a too 
engrossing love is now unable to see any stranger. 
She is smitten with a dread disease which can have 
but one end. Ah! it seems but the other day I 
would tramp miles just to look over the hills to the 
house where I knew my Mary lived. I could not 
even see the roof which covered her, but I knew she 
was there. And so, ere long, I shall have to rise on 
the wings of Faith, or rather climb the ladder of 
grief with painful steps, and turn my eyes to the 
Hill whence cometh my Help, and under whose 
shadow tl beloved of my soul will rest in Christ. 
Ah, sir! this is a world of sorrow—a world of many 
joys also, and I hope you will taste the last to the 
full.” 

“Yes, I taste them in the companionship and 
tender love of my Cicely. No man ever had a truer 
and better helpmate.” 

“Give thanks for that. A pretty creature! I re- 
member her coming as a deserted bride to Olney 
Rectory with the miller’s daughter, of whose sad 
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story I have been informed by my chief Olney coy- 
respondent; rather, I should say, my Weston cor- 
respondent. The child is not legitimate if that man’s 
former marriage is proved. Will you go into the 
matter ?” 

“If there is any great resistance to my claim I 
may do so. But if I am established at Coltswood, 
my wife and I consider ourselves pledged to take 
Katharine’s boy and bring him up as our own. But 
I shall consult this good lawyer to whom you refer 
me.” 

** Well, now I must summon the family to prayers. 
We shall find my niece, Miss Catlett, awaiting us in 
the parlour,’”’ Mr. Newton said. 

And they found not only Miss Catlett, but a 
number of poor men and women who came con- 
tinually to partake of John Newton’s liberality, and 
enjoy a good supper before he dismissed them with 
his blessing after a short address and prayer. Here, 
as at Olney, this remarkable man brought himself 
into personal contact with those who flocked to his 
church, rich and poor alike. His influence at this 
time was enormous, and now, with our extended 
parochial machinery, our ever-increasing churches 
and services, and greatly multiplied advantages and 
privileges, we should not forget to give those pioneers 
of the Evangelical movement their just meed. Pro- 
bably in these days the rough and ready eloquence 
of John Newton would not draw such large crowds 
to a dark and gloomy London church. But when 
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Cuthbert went to the service of St. Mary’s, Wool- 
noth, on the Sunday after his arrival, he was fairly 
amazed at the scene which met his eye. 

Hundreds of people were pressing into the porch. 
The aisles were crowded with men and women who 
stood throughout the whole service rather than drop 
a word which fell from John Newton’s lips. And 
amongst them were many who became distinguished 
in the great harvest-field of the world. Notably a 
young man named Claudius Buchanan, whose soul 
was stirred within him by Newton’s appeal, and 
who, through the instrumentality of the preacher 
who first awakened him, was educated by the good 
Henry Thornton, and became one of the brightest 
ornaments of the great mission enterprises in 
India. 

When Cuthbert expressed his astonishment at the 
crowds he had seen at the church, John Newton’s 
eyes twinkled with latent fun. 

‘Ah! but, my young friend, you must remember 
St. Mary’s, Woolnoth, is in the heart of a huge 
city, and must not be compared to Olney. But I 
will tell you an amusing incident connected with 
this mighty crowd. One of my churchwardens, 
alarmed for the frills and furbelows of the parish- 
ioners, who complained of crushing and crowding, 
and inability to reach their pews with anything like 
comfort, suggested that he should pay a minister to 
preach for me at odd times, all unawares, ‘and 
then,’ quoth he, ‘when once it becomes uncertain 
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whether you mount the pulpit, or somebody else in 
your place, the folks will keep away after a few 
disappointments.’ ” 

A merry laugh followed this story, accompanied 
w'th an emphatic ‘“‘‘ No, no, sir,’ said I, ‘it isa 
clever scheme, and I admire your finesse; but Iam 
not the man to agree to it.’” 

Cuthbert found the opinion of counsel decidedly 
in his favour, and a formal notice of appeal 
against the legitimacy of Miles Crampton’s claim 
was lodged by Cuthbert’s solicitors. When once 
the case was put into the hands of the lawyers, direct 
personal intercourse was stopped, and everything 
passed through the medium of the solicitors on 
either side. 

Cuthbert returned to Holy Cross Farm after a 
fortnight’s absence, well satisfied that he had taken 
the steps necessary to establish his rights to the 
Manor property, the house, and all it contained. 
Of ready money there was very little; mismanage- 
ment of the estate for a long course of years, reck- 
less extravagance, and excess of living, impoverished 
the Squire, and Miles Crampton found himself much 
hampered to procure the money for the conduct of 
his case. 

The time drew on for Cicely to fulfil her promise, 
and return to the Manor for the child she had re- 
ceived from its mother as a sacred trust, and she 
determined to go in person with Cuthbert, to ask for 


the poor little boy. 
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Drusilla Allen remained at the Manor in charge of 
the motherless infant; and it was noticed by every- 
one that the master of the house seemed quite in- 
different to what passed. 

He made no comment when old Grizel told him 
that the sick-nurse wished to leave, and wanted her 
wages. Only an oath muttered under his breath 
accompanied the flinging on the table of three 
guineas, and then the words followed : 

“Tel. her to go about her business, and that is 
more than she is worth.” 

‘““That money don’t pay her wage,” Grizel said; 
“and so she’ll let you know, sir. And the bailiff has 
been up to Giles to-day, to say the men down at the 
back meadow have struck, and will have nought to 
do with the farm unless they are paid, and il 

“Hold your tongue! and let ’em all budge—they 
are welcome!” 

And Miles Crampton leaned back in his chair, 
puffed his short pipe, sipped his Madeira, and turn- 
ing over the sheets of the newspaper, which was 
two days old before it reached Olney, he showed no 
intention of making any further response. 

Old Grizel gathered up the three golden guineas 
and hobbled off with them. And finding no more 
was to be expected from the master of the Manor, 
the nurse departed, helping herself to some bottles 
of rum and good wine from the cellar, and secreting 
them in her box, by way of compensation. 

If ever a baby had a kind and tender nurse, the 
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poor little son of Katharine Crampton found one in 


Drusilla Allen. Her tenderness for the child, and 
her love for its dead mother, supplied all deficiencies, 
and she began to handle the baby with the maternal 
skill which she had noticed in Cicely on the day of 
her first visit. 

Many were the prayers which Drusilla sent up 
from her true heart to God for the child she nursed ; 
and the love which had been repressed so bravely 
seemed to wake to life and energy, and be poured 
forth in double measure on Katharine’s baby— 
Katharine, whom Philip Chamberlain had loved 
with an absorbing love; Katharine, with whom she 
claimed kinship, and who had always treated her as 
a relation, when her aunt had repulsed her with 
proud indifference. 

‘“‘ How shall I ever part with him ?” she was say- 
ing to old Grizel, as the baby lay stretching itself 
before the fire lighted in the long low room which 
served as a nursery. 

“JT don’t know what will become of me neither, 
when the child goes. I have been expecting Mrs. 
Rollestone would come for it; for she is one to 
keep her word. It’s a month since she was here, 
for we are well on in May f 

Grizel was interrupted by the entrance ofa girl 
who assisted Grizel in the house and kitchen. 

‘‘ There’s a great talking downstairs,” she said ; 
“and it is not a very pleasant talk neither. Two 
men have forced themselves into the parlour, and they 
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are raving and ranting like anything. It’s some- 
what about this baby, so I think.” 

“Tf you have been eaves-dropping you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself, Jenny. Listeners never 
hear good of themselves. I dare say it’s Mr. Pinder, 
the bailiff, come about the farm-men.” 

“ That it is not; there’s a chaise in the yard. If 
you don’t believe me, go and look for yourself.” 

Grizel’s curiosity was greatly excited, and she 
toddled off without a word, and soon returned, saying: 

“It’s true enough: there is a chaise covered with 
mud in the yard, and—hush !” 

Loud voices here resounded below, and a shrill 
whistle brought another man, who had remained in 
the chaise, into the hall. Then Grizel and Jenny, 
leaning over the banisters, heard the parlour-door 
violently slammed, and Grizel exclaimed : 

‘It’s the constables, I do believe! and they have 
made the master a prisoner.” 

For some time nothing more was heard, and then 
Giles came up. 

‘This is a pretty business,” he said. “‘ He has got 
his deserts, for he is made a prisoner, and will be 
had up before the magistrates to-morrow; and,” 
said old Giles, ‘serve him right!” 

“JT don’t pity him; but Lor’! his face was like a 
sheet of white paper when the first gentleman laid 
his hand on his shoulder, and said, ‘A word with 
you in private, sir,’ pushing him into the parlour 
before him like the bag of rubbish he is!” 
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So the hours passed; and about six o’clock in the 
evening steps were heard ascending the stairs, the 
door opened, and a man’s head was thrust in. 

““Is anyone here who holds a responsible posi- 
tion ?” was the question. “Oh! I see, the nurse of 
the poor child. It is just as well you should know 
that the child is the son of Katharine Perry, who 
was unlawfully married to this man Miles Crampton, 
my sister, his wife, being then alive. For this mis- 
demeanour I have caused his arrest; but there are 
other charges, and he will be formally brought before 
a sitting magistrate to-morrow, and consigned to the 
common gaol to await his trial. A forgery com- 
mitted some years ago has never been traced; and it 
was not until the rightful owner of this place com- 
menced an action against him that the villain was 
unearthed. I have been in foreign countries for 
some years, and returning, heard of my poor sister 
being abandoned, and of the treachery of which she 
was the victim.” 

‘And another, sir’—it was Drusilla’s voice— 
“‘another was the victim. The mother of this poor 
defenceless child. But he is in the keeping of the 
Good Shepherd, and the Lord will provide for 
him.” 

“Poor little wretch!” was the reply. ‘“ He looks 
strong enough; but if he takes my advice, he will 
make haste out of the world, where he is certainly 
not wanted. I shall be here again early to-morrow,” 
the man said. ‘‘ See to it that the sheriff’s officers 
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have food and drink. They have got my fine gentle- 
man in a firm grip, and his fate is sealed.” 


It was a dull, gray evening, with no outward token 
of May-time. The low-lying land by the banks of 
the Ouse was covered with a thin veil of mist. It 
was an evening when not a gleam of light was seen 
in the west, and only a dull lurid glare showed 
where the sun had set. 

The birds sang with none of their accustomed 
jubilance. The cattle stood with depressed heads, 
and made only feeble attempts to nibble the rich 
grass of the meadow. The river was of a dull 
leaden hue like the sky, and the roads were full of 
little standing pools, left by the heavy rain of the 
preceding days. 

Cuthbert Rollestone and Cicely were glad to draw 
the curtains of their cosy parlour, and indulge ina 
little wood-fire. 

The children were in bed; but signs of their pre- 
sence were not wanting. The ugly wooden doll, 
dear to Rose’s heart, had been duly put to bed on 
the cushions of the capacious sofa; and a rough 
piece of wood, which Will believed represented a 
boat, was lying where he had left it when he had 
answered Betty’s summons to bed. 

Cuthbert was reading aloud to his wife as she 
worked, and listened with interest, pausing now 
and then, with her needle in her hand, to mark 
the emphasis with which the words fell from Cuth- 
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bert’s lips, little dreaming what made him delight 
so much in the portrait which Cowper’s pen 
has for ever left on record for us in his poem of 
“ Charity :” 


“ Though scorn repay her sympathetic tears, 
She still is kind ; and still she perseveres ; 
The truth she loves, a sightless world blaspheme, 
’Tis childish dotage, a delirious dream ! 
The danger they discern not they deny ; 
Laugh at their only remedy and die. 
But still a soul thus touch’d can never cease, 
Whoever threatens war, to speak of peace. 
Pure in her aim, and in her temper mild, 
Her wisdom seems the weakness of a child: 
She makes excuses, where she might condemn, 
Reviled by those who hate her, prays for them ; 
Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast, 
The worst suggested, she believes the best ; 
Not soon provoked, however stung and teased, 
And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeased ; 
She rather waives, than will dispute her right ; 
And, injured, makes forgiveness her delight. 
Such was the portrait the apostle drew, 
The bright original was one he knew ; 
Heaven held his hand, the likeness must be true. 
When one who holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
*Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 
So when a ship, well-freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 
Has dropp’d her anchor, and her canvas furled, 
In some safe haven of our western world, 
’T were vain inquiry to what port she went, 


The gale informs us, laden with the scent.” 
20 
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Cuthbert paused, and Cicely said: 

“Ts not that like Drusilla Allen? Didn’t you 
think of her as you read it ?” 

‘“‘T was thinking of some one else,”’ was the reply; 
“someone whom I know better than Drusilla Allen.” 

A bright flush rose to Cicely’s face, and putting 
down her work, she went to her husband’s side. 

‘Dear love!” she said, “‘whatever in me is like 
that picture, I owe it to you. It is time that I went 
to the Manor for the baby. Will you take me to- 
morrow? And I have been thinking, as Drusilla 
has now no need to work at the lace-making, per- 
haps she might come and live with us; and then she 
could tend the baby, and be a comfort to me.” 

Cuthbert hesitated a little. 

‘‘ We will consider that part of the business,” he 
said. ‘I think you had better go alone to claim the 
child. As far as I can make out, the father cares 
nothing about it; and you will have no difficulty in 
obtaining possession of it.”’ 

“TY would rather you were near at hand,” she 
said; ‘‘ he is so apt to be insulting.” 

“Very well; I will take care to prevent that, any- 
how.” 

“The lawyers are getting on with the case, are 

they not?’ 
| “Yes; but Mr. Firth said to-day, when I met him 
at Olney, that he thought the other side would pro- 
pose a compromise. And then the suit would not 
be carried through—that is to say, if I accept a 
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compromise, but I am not sure that it is right for 
Will’s sake that I should doso. It is not like the dis- 
puting of a will which devises moneys and goods; it 
is the question of the entail—the cutting off the entail 
with no consent of mine—the next heir. But let us 
talk no more about it now. It spoils our quiet 
evening; and with this happy home we may well be 
content.” 

“Yes; no home can be happier,” Cicely said. 

When she had gone to rest, Cuthbert read for an 
hour, and then went round the premises, as was his 
nightly custom, to see all was safe. He met Sam, 
with a lanthorn in his hand, crossing the farmyard. 
It was a very dark night, and no stars were visible. 

“I was up at the top of the lane just five minutes 
ago, and there’s a queer light in the sky, sir, I can’t 
rightly make out. You can’t see it from here; you 
must come up the lane, sir,” as Cuthbert turned to 
retrace his steps. 

‘What does it look like, Sam ?” he asked. 

“Well, sir, very like a fire—and a pretty big one, 
too.” 

“In which direction ?” was the next question. 

And Sam’s only reply was: 

“Come and see, sir... There!” 

Through the murky night, beyond the wide- 
stretching Park, through a gap between the lime- 
avenue and the sloping uplands, Cuthbert saw a 
dull red glare; and as he was looking at it, a forked 
flame shot up, and then vanished. 

20—2 
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“Tt isin the direction of the Manor, Sam. Get old 
Kitty out, and saddle Blackberry, and let us ride 
across country, and find out if it is as we fear. It 
may be the farm-buildings—it may be only a hay- 
stack. When did you first notice it, Sam ?” 

“A quarter of an hour ago—not more.” 

And as Sam answered, another flame leaped up 
into the darkness, and then disappeared again. 

“Quick with the lanthorn, Sam, to the stables ! 
I'll ride Blackberry—she is the faster of the two— 
and do you follow on Kitty.” 

“It’s pitch-dark, sir. Have a care how you ride.” 

“I know my way by the lane, and then across 
open country. I’ve not ridden to cover so many 
years for nothing.” 

As Cuthbert spoke, he was taking the saddle from 
the peg where it hung, and to Blackberry’s surprise 
it was speedily thrown over her back, and she was 
led out by her master into the yard. 

He hesitated a moment whether to tell Cicely that 
he was going to ride through the lanes at that late 
hour. 

“Tt may make her more anxious if she finds out I 
am gone, and knows nothing about it,” he thought. 
So he took the short flight of narrow stairs at two 
strides, and gently opened the bedroom door. 

All was quiet; the rushlight was burning in its tin 
cage with many holes, and casting rings of light upon 
the ceiling. Cuthbert approached the bed, and looked 
down on his wife, who was in a gentle slumber. 
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Little Rose, who, as still ‘the baby,” slept by her 
mother’s side in a crib, turned on her pillow, and 
stretched out her hand till it touched her mother’s, 
which lay outside the coverlet. 

The touch awoke Cicely, and seeing Cuthbert 

standing by her, she only murmured ‘‘ Good-night, 
dear love,” and then, with a gentle sigh, was asleep 
again. Cuthbert bent down, and kissed both wife and 
child; and then, making the door below secure, he 
flung himself on Blackberry’s back, and was soon 
scouring the country towards Coltswood, Sam _ fol- 
lowing on Kitty, who was getting into years, as near 
his master as he could. 
' As the distance lessened between the riders and 
the ruddy glow, before which a clump of fir-trees, 
well-known as a beacon on the country-side, were 
distinctly visible, there was no longer any doubt 
about the fire. It was an extensive one, and it 
originated at the Manor. 

Then Cuthbert urged on Blackberry at her utmost 
speed, and left Sam far behind. 

On, over an open common—straight on towards 
the ruddy glow, which grew fiercer every moment— 
straight to the place where the forked tongues of 
flame shot up countless sparks, and from the centre 
thick columns of dull red smoke ascended, every now 
and then, to be lost in the darkness overhead—on 
rode Cuthbert; and as he galloped up the drive at 
full speed, he heard a confused murmur, and voices 
crying, “Fire! Water! water! More water!” 
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But where was the water to be had? The buckets 
had emptied the basin where the fountain played in 
the yard. A well had been nearly exhausted. The 
river was two miles off, and a hundred years ago fire 
engines, if they existed at all in country towns, or 
even those in populous cities, were seldom ready to 
use in an emergency. 

Many people had collected—some from Olney, 
some from the neighbouring villages—but all was 
dire confusion and dismay. No one seemed able to 
take the lead, or direct the frightened crowd what 
to do. 

Cuthbert flung himself from his horse, and gave 
him to a man to hold till Sam came up on Kitty. : 

“Ts any life in danger?” he asked. “Are the 
servants safe? and Mr. Crampton, and the child ?” 

“No one knows anything about the master, sir. 
Old Grizel is here, and Giles and Jenny.” 

‘But the infant and its nurse?” 

‘Oh, sir!” cried Jenny, ‘they are in the nursery 
—Drusilla Allen and the baby; and the staircase is 
burnt, and a 

Her words were lost in a mighty crash. The roof 
of the centre of the house had fallen in; and even 
the bystanders were almost suffocated by the smoke 
and ashes, which rose from the ruinsin a dense cloud. 

‘‘The nursery is at the back of the house. This 
way!” Cuthbert shouted. “A ladder, ropes, and 
buckets of water! We must save the child!” 

As he spoke a man pulled Cuthbert’s arm. 
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“We have lost him, sir. He has escaped, or he 
is buried in the ruins.” 

“Lost whom?” Cuthbert said, shaking him off. 
**T don’t know what you mean.” 

“‘T mean Miles Crampton, who is under arrest for 
forgery,” was the reply. ‘If he is got off scot-free, I 
am a ruined man.” 

Cuthbert waited to hear no more, but turned to 
the back of the Manor, where Drusilla and the baby 
were lying, all unconscious of the peril which threat. 
ened them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE RESCUE. 


“Thou art of all Thy gifts Thyself the Crown ; 
Give what Thou canst, without Thee we are poor, 
And with Thee rich—¢ake what Thou wilt away.” 
COWPER. 

A NEW spirit seemed to be infused into the people 
now Cuthbert’s orders were clearly and distinctly 
given. The fire had as yet spared the back of the 
house, though the flames were beginning to creep 
along the roof of the wing which ran parallel to the 
front, and was connected by a back staircase with 
the kitchen, 

There was not a moment to be lost, and Cuthbert 
mounted the ladder, and forcing open the window of 
the room where the baby lay, a thick volume of smoke 
rushed out, and for a moment he staggered as if he 
would have fallen from the ladder. 

“Dip a cloth in water, Sam,” he called, “and 
give it to me.” 

‘* You had better come down, sir,” said Sam, in an 
agonized voice of entreaty. 
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“Do as I tell you,” was the stern reply. 

The cloth was handed up, and Cuthbert disap- 
peared in the smoke. 

Drusilla Allen lay in a quiet, dreamless sleep; the 
charred woodwork of the building sent out a stifling 
vapour, and the panelled wall next the staircase was 
already burning. 

Cuthbert shook Drusilla sharply, calling her by 
name. 

She sat up bewildered, and exclaimed : 

““The baby! Where is the baby ?” 

Cuthbert had already seized the little bundle, and 
said : 

“ Go to the window, and get down the ladder! I 
will follow with the child!” 

“No; I will not leave the child! The Lord will 
protect me!” 

Again Cuthbert spoke in a stern, decided voice : 

“There is no time for parley, do as I tell you 
instantly. Here, let me guide you.” 

Bewildered and half-choked with the smoke, Dru- 
silla tottered towards the window, where Sam had 
appeared on the top of the ladder. 

“Take her first ; I will follow with the child.” 

Sam extended his arms to take Drusilla, when a 
fresh burst of smoke and vapour rushed out of the 
opening, and he fell back as Cuthbert had done. 

“ Hold hard, Sam!’ Cuthbert cried. ‘‘ Hold fe 

But Sam had slipped and fallen before he could 
recover himself, leaving Cuthbert alone to fight for 
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Drnsilla’s and the infant’s lives against the ever- 
increasing flames. 

Drusilla sank down on the floor, and Cuthbert 
saw that it would be impossible to take her and the 
child together. She was helpless and stupefied. 

“Here!” he called. ‘Some one from below take 
the child, and I will follow !” 

Bruised, and half-senseless, Sam, faithful to the 
last, climbed up the ladder again, and received the 
baby from his master’s hands. 

Two men at the foot took the child from him, and 
then, in fear and trembling, the little knot of people 
watched the end. 

Cuthbert found it almost impossible to rouse Dru- 
silla. He succeeded at last, and appeared at the 
window with her in his arms. 

In that supreme moment, with the burning rafters 
behind him, and the ladder in front, down which he 
must convey the helpless form of the half-insensible 
woman, Cuthbert raised one cry for strength to God. 
Then he turned, placed one foot on the ladder, 
holding out his disengaged hand to steady himself. 
As in a vision, swift as with a lightning-flash, and 
as momentary, he seemed to see Cicely lying before 
him with little Rose, and to hear her “ Good-night, 
dear love!” 

Would it be her last “‘ Good-night ”’. 

Then he brought the other foot to the second rung 
of the ladder, Drusilla clinging to his neck. 

Step by step the descent was made, and the sixth 
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rung of the ladder reached, when a second crash was 
heard, and the roof of the room behind had fallen in. 
The ladder swayed in spite of the efforts made by 
those below to steady it, and the movement was 
too much for Cuthbert to keep his balance. He 
swayed with the motion, and fell heavily to the 
ground, with Drusilla in his strong arms. 


The day had dawned, and the shadows had fled 
away, when Cicely was awoke by Betty’s voice. 

She then became aware, for the first time, that 
Cuthbert was not with her. She rose and dressed 
hastily, and going downstairs found Betty, in her 
morning-gown with short sleeves and thick linen 
cap, standing at the porch with a man who was a 
stranger, 

‘“‘Is anything the matter, Betty? Who is this ?” 

The man touched his forehead respectfully, after 
the fashion of country-folks, and said : 

“J have brought a message to you, madam, from 
the master. The Manor House at Coltswood is 
burned to the ground, and 2 

‘‘The Manor House!” Cicely exclaimed. ‘ And 
is Mr. Rollestone there ?” 

“Yes, madam. He came over with his man last 
night, and saved the lives of the infant and Drusilla 
Allen. But $y 

Cicely pressed her hand to her side, and her lips 
refused to ask the question which trembled on them. 

‘«‘ The master is badly hurt—he had a fall; and so 
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had Sem. But Sam is all right, and Drusilla Allen 
isn’t much the worse.” 

‘For some minutes a great spasm of fear and agony 
of soul seemed to paralyze Cicely. She stood lean- 
ing against the side of the porch, without uttering a 
word. 

Betty put her arm round her, and still she made 
no sign. 

Presently there was the sound of little feet on the 
staircase behind her, and Will, rosy with sleep, his 
eyes still dim, and his fair hair all in tangled curls 
upon his forehead, came to his mother’s side. 

‘‘ Mother,” he said ; ‘‘ mother! where’s father ?” 

The child’s voice broke the spell. Cicely put her 
hand to her forehead and said: 

“Father? Father is not here. We must go to 
him, Will—you and I! Betty, please tell them to 
get the gig ready, and put in a horse; and is 

“Bless your heart, my dear mistress, you can’t 


”? 


go. 

“‘T must go,” was the reply. ‘‘ I am ready now.” 

“And I shall go, too. I have to take care of 
mother,” Will said. 

“T have atrap here. Mr. Pinder sent it on pur- 
pose, madam. [left it in the village, but I'll fetch it 
fast enough, if you please.” 

“Yes, I will get ready. And, Betty, get Will 
ready—and—and give him some bread and milk, and 
then we will start.” 

Cicely was herself again now; she went quietly 
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upstairs and put on her warm cloak and bonnet, for 
the air of the early morning was chill, though the 
clouds of yesterday had cleared away. Neither did 
she resist Betty’s entreaties to eat some breakfast 
before starting. 

But she asked no questions and she shed no tears. 
She kissed and blessed her little Rose, who was 
sitting up in her cot with the wooden doll, which 
Will, in his wisdom, had brought up from the parlour 
—to ‘‘ keep her company,” as he said, till they came 
back. 

‘“‘ A pity to take the child to a scene of trouble,” 
Betty said. ‘Leave him to me, dear mistress.” 

“No,” Cicely said; “I must have Will.” 

The man volunteered no information as they 
drove along ; but when they had turned into the road 
leading to the Manor, Cicely said: 

“‘ How did the fire happen ?” 

‘‘ Well, madam, that’s a mystery. There’s many 
rumours. Anyhow, the Squire that would be, is 
missing.” 

‘Missing! What do you mean? I don’t under- 
stand !” 

“The Squire that would be,” said the man, with 
emphasis, ‘was in the hands of the constables. 
He went up to his bed last night, and they watched 
in the room leading out of the chamber in the front 
of the house. He was as soft-spoken and oily as 
ever, and told them he should lie down and sleep till 
morning. Well, I don’t know whether they did 
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what he said he meant to do. All we know is, that 
they woke up at one o’clock, with the smell of fire, 
and that my fine gentleman has not been seen since. 
Some do say he fired the placebefore he went. Lor’, 
what a villain he is!” 

Will, who sat between his mother and the man, 
felt her start violently, and he pressed closer to her 
side, but said nothing, except by way of diverting 
her, he exclaimed, presently : 

“Look, mother! What a pretty squirrel! See 
how it jumps! Oh, I wish I had him ina cage, to 
feed with nuts! But’’—with a sigh—‘he wouldn’t 
like it ; so I won’t wish for him.”’ 

The Manor was still smouldering, and the fallen 
timbers were red-hot. Everything was a wreck, 
and nothing had been saved. The place of the old 
Manor of Coltswood would know it no more! 

Cicely noticed, when the gig turned into the gates, 
that the man left the straight approach and turned 
down a narrow road across the Park to the right. 

‘Where are you taking me ?”’ Cicely asked. 

“To my master’s—Mr. Pinder’s,”” was the answer. 
“‘ They are all there.”’ 

“Who are all there ?” 

“The master, and Drusilla Allen, and the baby, 
and Grizel, and Giles, and Sam.” 

The bailiffs house was a snug little farm, and he 
and his good wife came to the door at the sound of 
wheels, 
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Mr. Pinder lifted Will down from the high gig, and 
Cicely followed. 

“Come in here, my dear lady,” Mrs. Pinder said 
in a low, sympathetic voice. ‘Come in here before 
you go upstairs.” 

Cicely obeyed, and, looking straight into the 
woman’s face, she said: 

‘Tell me the truth.” 

“The dear young Squire is terribly hurt; but the 
doctor says he may get through. He fell from the 
ladder with Drusilla Allen in his arms, and he has 
saved the life of her and the child.” 

“The child! Katharine’s child! Ah, I forgot 
the poor baby! Now,” she said, with wonderful 
calmness, “ take me to my husband.” 

“You may well be proud of him. Well, please 
the Lord, we shall have our rightful master again, 
and have done with miscreants and villains; for | 
believe he set fire to the place. As he couldn’t have 
it, he thought no one else should have it. Well, he’ll 
meet his reward, and no fear.” 

Cicely scarcely cared to listen to all this story of 
Miles Crampton’s wickedness; the one absorbing 
thought was Cuthbert. 

She was but little prepared for the change that had 
passed over him. 

His face was drawn with pain; his cheeks and 
forehead scorched with the fire. She knelt down by 
him and took his hand in hers, waiting for one word 
of recognition, but none came, 
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So she watched and waited all that night. The 
doctor came and went, and on his third visit brought 
a physician from Bedford. 

They talked together of the great shock to the 
system ; of quiet and perfect rest; of this medicine 
and that ; of internal injury, and of the possible issue. 

Then the two men spoke of the fire; the loss of 
property; the sympathy felt in the neighbourhood : 
the conduct of the vanished Squire, Mr. Crampton. 

Nothing was heard of him, nor could he be tracked 
anywhere in the neighbourhood. That he had 
escaped the vigilance of the two sheriff's officers 
wasevident. They said he had been quiet and sleep- 
ing soundly at eleven o’clock, and they had lain 
down in the room adjoining, through which he must 
have passed to escape. The man who had arrived 
with them was furious that he had eluded his 
vigilance, and offered a reward for his apprehension. 

But there was no machinery then, in perfect work- 
ing order, of detectives ; no telegraphic communica- 
tion with Scotland Yard; no photographs to help to 
identify the fugitive. 

Now it is a difficult matter indeed to avoid the 
keen eye of the law when once it is on the watch. 
Express trains and telegraphs to every station on 
certain lines of railway, with messages sent hither 
and thither, make a network which it is next to hope- 
less for a criminal to evade. In these days Miles 
Crampton would have been seized and brought to 
justice probably within eight-and-forty hours. Cer: 
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tainly within eight-and-forty days. But a hundred 
years ago things were very different. Miles Cramp- 
ton had an immense deal of cunning, and laid deep 
schemes, which it was hard indeed to baffle. For 
many years he had apparently succeeded in his evil 
courses, and now he was equally successful in evad- 
ing their just punishment. 

Let him vanish from this story as he vanished 
from that neighbourhood, on the night of the great 
fire which destroyed Coltswood Manor, and was seen 
no more. 


A week of watching and prayer passed for Cicely 
Rollestone in the small whitewashed chamber of the 
Pinders’ home, and yet Cuthbert gave no sign of 
knowing her, or any sign of remembering what had 
passed. 

The little baby, whose life he had saved, grew 
apace and flourished, while Drusilla Allen’s calm and 
even temperament helped her to rally from the 
shock, and she was able to sit with Cicely and com- 
fort her in her trouble with words of hope and trust 
in the dear Father, who does not willingly afflict. 

“I think he will be given back to you, dear,” 
Drusilla said, one evening, when the rays of the 
western sunshine were playing amongst the emerald 
leaves of the chestnuts. “I think he will be given 
back to you, for our Father does not lay on us more 
than we are able to bear.” 

Cicely could only sigh in reply, and look wistfully 
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and mournfully at her once strong and stalwart hus- 
band, lying before her with closed eyes, motionless 
and speechless. 

The baby, the poor baby, so innocent of all the 
trouble its birth and preserved life had wrought, was 
lying on Cicely’s knee. She liked to feel it near, and 
remember that it was left to her as a legacy which 
she must sacredly keep as a charge from his dead 
mother, her early friend. 

Suddenly the baby gave a little cry, and Cuthbert 
opened his eyes. 

‘Whose baby is that ?” he asked faintly. 

‘‘ Katharine’s, dear one,” Cicely answered, in as 
ordinary a voice as she could command. 

“Ah! Iremember now. And Drusilla Allen?” 

‘‘T am here,” was the calm reply. 

“ Both saved! Thank God! Both saved!” he re- 
peated. Then, with a bright look of recognition, he 
said: 

‘“‘Cicely, sweet wife, how happy we have been! 
What are houses and lands and riches worth with- 
out love? We only want each other, Cicely.” She 
bent down over him, and heard him say faintly, 
« Will—where is Will ?” 

“‘T have sent him home, dear, to Betty and little 
Rose.” 

“ He will take care of vou. Will must take care 
of you.” 

“Do you wish to see Will, dearest ?” 

‘‘ Not yet—not yet,” and then, with a great effort, 
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he said: ‘Wonderful! Drusilla Allen was saved! 
She was so heavy, and the ladder shook—and——” 

Drusilla administered some quieting draught that 
the doctors had ordered, and Cuthbert fell intoa dose; 
and when he awoke again the wandering mind had 
regained its balance, and he could talk calmly of all 
that had passed. 

Recovery of mental power was not followed by 
restoration of bodily strength, and the energetic 
young Squire, who had worked with the best at the 
plough and the flail, nor scorned any manual labour 
which came in the way of his duty, was now com- 
pelled to lie still, and learn, perhaps, the hardest 
lesson of his life’s discipline, that henceforth hig 
service to his Master must be the service of “ wait 
ing.” The whole truth did not dawn upon either 
Cuthbert or his wife for a long time. 

Doctors came at intervals, and spoke of a little 
more power in the limbs, and assumed a cheerful 
mien, after the manner of doctors nowadays, as it 
was their manner a century ago. 

The country rang with Cuthbert’s deeds of 
bravery, and the fire at Coltswood Manor. Hun- 
dreds of people visited the ruins, and many walked 
a long distance for the purpose. 

The story of the false heir’s disappearance, and 
Katharine’s melancholy fate as his reputed wife, was 
a nine-days’ wonder. But what wonder lasts much 
longer? We are all conscious of the swift forgetful- 
ness which is the fate of the most startling events. 

2I—2 
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The public mind cannot be at high pressure 
beyond a certain time. The hungriest of gossips, 
and the most determined retailers of tragic and ex- 
traordinary events, must have variety, and seek for 
something new on which to spend their energies in 
discussing it here, there, and everywhere. And thus 
the whole story of Cuthbert Rollestone’s recovery of 
his inheritance, and loss of strength and physical 
power by his act of surpassing bravery, died out, and 
left only a faint echo behind. 

Time passed away, and there was no talk of the 
rebuilding of the Manor House. The house where 
Mr. Pinder had lived was enlarged, and here, in the 
following year, Cuthbert took up his permanent 
abode. The Holy Cross Farm was let to Mr. 
Pinder, and Sam, under his master’s direction, took 
the management of the estate. The condition of 
everything connected with Coltswood was so deplor- 
able from neglect, that years must elapse before the 
land and the farm could pay a remunerative rental ; 
and nothing but the vigilance of Sam, and the 
wisdom of Cuthbert’s directing hand, could have 
brought about any prosperity. 

Cuthbert could no longer ride, for he was power- 
less to balance himself on the saddle, where once his 
seat was so firm. But he had a low carriage which 
had been built for a gentleman in Bedford, and in 
this, driven by Cicely, he made continual visits to 
the farms, and superintended the sowing and the in- 
gathering of the crops, with little Will by his side, 
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who grew daily in vigour of mind and body, and 
was the pride, not only of his parents’ hearts, but 
of Sam’s, whose devotion to him knew no bounds. 

“The young master over again? Ah! and how 
could he do better? He is a regular chip of the old 
block, and just as different from the poor little chap 
who came when nobody wanted him, and was saved 
at the cost of the master’s health and strength, as 
chalk is from cheese !”” 

“You are always hard upon the poor child, Sam, 
and the master himself sets you a different pattern ; 
if anything, he is always tenderer and kinder to 
Cuthbert than to Will.” 

“Yes,” said Sam; “that’s like him, I know; but 
the child ought never to have been christened Cuth- 
bert. It is going too far ; he’ll never be fit to hold 
a candle to Will.” 

** Prejudice sees no good in the best,” said Betty 
drily. ‘‘ Not that I think the child is worthy to be 
named in the same breath with our Will. Still, he 
it a coaxing little mortal, and very pretty in his 
ways.” 

** A deal too pretty!” said Sam wrathfully. ‘ His 
father was pretty in his ways. Why, he took me in 
at the first—think of that !”” 

Betty laughed ironically. 

‘Not such a hard matter, Sam, though you think 
yourself so wise.” 

And now the two boys came bounding into the 
kitchen where this conversation had taken place. 
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“We are to go to Weston, Betty, to stay with 
Mrs. Pinder while mother and Drusilla go to the 
Pleasaunce. I shall catch plenty of fish, and Bertie 
and I will bring you home some if you are good !” 

*“{T want to go to Mrs. Pinder’s,” said Rose, a 
little dark-eyed beauty, who ruled her brother with 
silken chains. ‘“‘ Take me, Will, instead of Bertie!” 

“You are to stay with father and take care of him. 
Besides, Mrs. Pinder only wants us. We are boys 
and can take care of ourselves—girls can’t.” 

“*T want to go,” Rose persisted. ‘I shall go and 
tell mother I want to go.” 

“That will make no difference. When mother 
has said no, you can’t make her say yes.” 

Meantime Bertie had disappeared. He went into 
the room where Cuthbert sat by his large table, 
which was covered with books and papers. 

“‘ Well, Bertie,” he said kindly, ‘‘ have you learned 
the nine times in your  multiplication-tables 
already ?” 

“No. I came to ask you to let Rose go to Holy 
Cross Farm, and let me stay with you. I’d like to 
stay with you, because—I love you better than any- 
one.” 

“Poor little boy!” Cuthbert said tenderly, with a 
certain ring in his voice that was very different from 
iis tone when he was speaking to Will. 

“Let me stay, father!” Then Bertie drew closer, 
and the kind protecting arm was round him. 

‘“No one loves me as you do,” the child said. “I 
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heard Betty say that saving me when I was a baby 
. had cost you dear. Isit true? Is that why no one 
cares for me as they do for Will—s at ?” 

“‘ My boy, if I lost something when I saved your 
life and Dillah’s, I gained more—I gained you for 
my son. Let that content you.” 

But it did not content the child; he was thought- 
ful beyond his years, and had none of the joyousness 
of childhood about him which made Will so attrac- 
tive. Perhaps, like many of us, he knew by instinct 
that he was not loved and cared for as Will and 
Rose were, except by Cuthbert himself. 

Cicely did her duty by him, and she never willingly 
let him feel any difference in her manner between 
him and Will. She meted out love to Bertie in good 
measure, and she did love him very much; but 
though years had passed away, she was still haunted 
with the word, which we all at some time or other 
hear, like a voice which we cannot silence. 

The “‘ifs,” as we recall the past, seem to assert 
themselves with a strange persistency. 

“Tf this had not been! IfI had done differently ! 
If only I had known!” 

Vain—vain are such regrets. The ‘‘ ifs” of our 
lives are not for us to dwell upon with sadness and 
futile longing, wishing that we had acted or spoken 
differently, or that others had acted differently to us. 

In God’s hands lies the past; let us commit it to 
Him, and rest in the assurance that 7 7s well. 

Cicely had been summoned to her early home— 
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the Pleasaunce—as her stepmother had died sud- 
denly, and the whole arrangement of everything 
there now, fell upon her. She was now the mistress, 
and there, as soon as affairs were settled, she in- 
tended to take up her abode with her husband. 

Drusilla Allen was to go with Cicely, and early 
the next morning they started; while the two boys 
were conveyed in a cart to Weston, driven by one 
of the men employed about the place. 

Rose looked after the cart as it rolled away with 
tearful eyes. There were so many delights at 
Weston. There was fishing in the river, and it 
was so pleasant to be petted and admired by Mrs. 
Pinder. While Drusilla thought it her duty to 
repress all Rose’s inclinations to vanity, and Betty 
reiterated that “‘ handsome is that handsome does,” 
Mrs. Pinder did not scruple to declare that Rose 
was a little beauty, and go into raptures over her 
hair and her eyes, and tell her that she was fit to be 
a little queen. 

Cicely preferred to leave Rose with her father and 
Betty, and showed sound discretion in not putting 
the child too often within reach of Mrs. Pinder’s 
sweet cakes and sweet words. 

But with the boys it was different. Mrs. Pinder 
did not give them unlimited freedom. They were 
exhorted to behave like young gentlemen; wipe 
their boots on the mat, and not carry rubbish into 
the parlour—Cicely’s parlour, in former times— 
which was the pride of the good woman’s heart. 
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But there was plenty of amusement at Weston: 
fishing, and expeditions in the round-bottomed boat, 
with Mr. Pinder, to Olney, and sometimes over to 
Lavendon. Then there were the lilies, with their 
fair faces turned towards the sky, lying on the breast 
of the gently-flowing Ouse; and there were the 
water-rats to watch playing hide-and-seek in the 
sedges; and there were the stately bulrushes to 
gather in sheaves, and big brown moths to capture. 
Dragon-flies, too, to watch, dashing hither and thither 
like living diamonds; and almost best of all, the egg 
of a wild duck to spy out in its weedy nest, and carry 
home in triumph to Mrs, Pinder. 

It was glorious July weather, and Will and Bertie 
were happy, each in his own way. The heart of 
Will’s childhood and boyhood was indeed all mirth, 
while little Bertie was quieter, and content only to 
follow where Will led. 

One morning—a memorable morning in the annals 
of Weston Underwood—the two boys were setting 
off towards the Park to hunt for the first nests in the 
hazel copse, when Will saw a little knot of the village 
people standing by the gate of the Lodge. 

Will knew well who lived there; he had outgrown 
his childish fear of the strange gentleman; he had 
even learned to think of him as some one to be proud 
to know, rather than to shrink from in fear. 

He knew “ John Gilpin” by heart, and his mother 
had read to him again and again those immortal 
lines which were written at the Lodge of Weston 
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Underwood, and told of the poet’s love for his 
mother. 

Will could appreciate these lines, and many a time 
he had said, as his own mother read them: 

‘She must have been like you, mother!” 

The people were talking as the boys came up, and 
they, too, lingered. 

“Why, bless my heart, Master Will, how you have 
grown !” said one woman—“ out of knowledge!” 

Will had always the same greeting from the 
Weston people, and as he had been growing out of 
knowledge for some years now, he ought to have 
been past recognition. 

“Dear heart! and little Master Bertie is grown, 
too! And how is the dear lady ?” 

“Mother is quite well, thank you,’ said Will. 
** What are you waiting here for ?” 

“Ah! don’t you know? To see the last of poor 
Mr. Cowper and the old lady. The chaise from the 
Hall is coming round, and Mr. Johnson is going to 
take them a long journey—to the sea, so they say.” 

“Ah!” said another by-stander; “ah! anda 
great risk it is. Why, they are going to Norfolk, 
and they’ll be three days on the road. It’s my 
opinion they'll never come back again—never!” and 
there were numerous shakes of the head; and the 
gossips of Weston dispersed for the time, as a fine 
young gentleman with a pleasant face came hastily 
out. 

“*My good people,” he said, “I am sure you all 
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wish Mr. Cowper a good journey, and a safe return; 
but do not stand about so near the house. He is 
very much tried this morning; and Mrs. Unwin is 
so weak that I have almost feared to let her under- 
take the journey. The chaise is coming down the 
road, and I shall take it kindly if you disperse.” 

But curiosity with a few was stronger than the 
courtesy of the many. Though, in compliance with 
Mr. Johnson’s wish, some turned away, others only 
increased the distance between them and the gate 
of the garden, and stood to watch the chaise draw 
up, and the luggage packed in the deep boot behind, 
and on the roof. 

The chaise had four horses, and was a large and 
commodious carriage. 

Something impelled Will to stand and watch also. 
It was not idle curiosity. He felt stirring within 
him a strange thrill of admiration, mingled with 
pity, as with slow and faltering steps, supported 
on either side, the old lady, the poet’s friend and 
comforter for so many years, was guided to the 
chaise. 

She cast no longing look behind, but seemed 
scarcely conscious of her departure. It was not so 
with him, who after an interval followed that frail 
and tottering form. 

Will remembered all his life the expression of utter 
woe on the poet’s face as he came down the garden- 
path to the gate. 

‘““God bless him!” a woman murmured. ‘God 
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bless you, sir! A good journey to you, sir, and a 
safe return.” 

But William Cowper neither heard nor heeded ; 
he turned away quickly, and re-entered the house, 
pressing his hand to his forehead. 

Mr. Johnson waited for a few moments, and then 
he, too, disappeared, returning almost immediately 
with Mr. Cowper’s hand within his arm. 

Then he was helped up the steps into the chaise. 
Mr. Johnson sprang in after him, the post-boys 
cracked their whips; the horses set off at an even, 
swinging trot, and the chaise vanished under the 
large stone gateway of the Park. 

A woman who was left in charge of the house 
threw her apron over her head, and cried bitterly; 
while a man who had worked in the garden, and 
tended the shrubbery paths so dear to the poet’s 
heart, said to Will: 

“Yes, he is gone—the poor master! and we shall 
never look upon his like here again.” 

Will drew nearer. 

“TJ should so like to see the picture, if I might.” 

“The pictur’! What pictur’ ?” 

‘My mother has often read to me what Mr. 
Cowper wrote about it—his mother’s picture.” 

“Oh, I dare say he has written a sight of fine 
things that I’ve heard tell of; but being no scholar, I 
can’t say I’ve read ’em myself. You are young 
Master Rollestone, aren’t you? Well, you may 
walk in if you like.” 
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So Will, taking Bertie’s hand, entered the house, 
where all the signs of recent departure were visible. 
The untasted breakfast on the table, the bits of 
string and paper on the floor, some books lying on 
the table in the spacious hall. The door of the study 
on the right was open, and the two boys went softly 
in. “Yes,” Will thought, “that must be the picture.” 
And he wished he had his mother by his side to 
repeat, what he could scarcely recall, the lines that 
told of ‘‘ The visits to the nursery to see him safe 
and warmly laid.” 

“Just as my mother does,” he said to himself 
more than to Bertie. 

But Bertie did not speak. At last, with a deep 
sigh, he said: 

“Oh, Will! I wonder if my mother was like 
that ?” 

“T should think not,” said Will decidedly. And 
then he turned away. 

At the foot of the wide staircase sat the woman, 
still weeping. 

“The poor, blessed gentleman,” she said, “has 
written somewhat on the shutter of his bedroom! 
There’s, it’s enough to break one’s heart! Yes, you 
may goup. I can’t read it. I dare say you are a 
scholar, for Squire Rollestone was a wonderful man 
for his books. Your papa, I mean, my dear.” 

Will went up the stairs, and looked anxiously 
round to discover the right door. The woman 
followed him, and guided him to the room where 
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so many nights of anguish unutterable had been 
passed. 

“Yes, this is the room. Oh, poor gentleman! 
How I have heard him cry and moan! And poor 
Mrs. Unwin! she slept in the little room through till 
she was too ill herself to attend to him. There’s 
the writing; perhaps youcan’t make it out. It’s not 
printing, you know.” 

Will went up to the window, and looked out on 
the shrubbery walks; the sun-dial there, with the 
black line just upon ten o’clock; the bust of Homer; 
the tangled copse. But Will was slow to decipher 
the words on the shutter-front, traced by the poet’s 
hand — words which remain still, and after the 
lapse of a century strike a chord of deep sympathy 
in our hearts to-day: 


“Farewell, dear scenes, for ever closed to me! 
Oh, for what sorrows must I now exchange ye? 
July 22, 
July 28, 1795.” 


“J hope he will come back,” Will said, with a 
sigh. 

‘** He'll never come back, my dear.” 

And then the woman wiped.her eyes, and turning 
to the two boys, said: 

‘“Why, is that poor Katharine Perry’s child that 
the young Squire has adopted ?” 

‘“Yes,’’ Will said shortly, all the sentiment and 
pathos blown away by the woman’s words. ‘Yes, 
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Come on, Bertie. We shall never get to the hazel- 
wood if we stand here much longer.” 

And away they scampered, their boyish feet echo- 
ing through the silent house. The present happiness 
asserted itself, and the past grief and sadness were 
forgotten. 

But that night, when Will was nearly asleep, he 
was startled by Bertie standing by his bed. 

“Will, was my mother good, like yours, and 
Mr. Cowper’s? Was she, Will?” 

“Yes, very good, I believe,” Will replied sleepily. 

“‘And my real father, Will? Was he good ?” 

“The less said about him the better,” was Will’s 
decided rejoinder, as he turned on his pillow and 
was soon fast asleep. 


The silent river flows on through the flowery 
meadows, rocking the water-lilies on its breast. 
The trees the poet loved still whisper in the night 
breeze, as the stars peep through the branches. 
Men and women come and go, and those who 
have spoken and acted their part in the drama of 
this mortal life in my story have long since passed 
away. 

In the quiet burying-ground of the Baptist Chapel 
John Sutcliffe lies buried, and William Wilson, the 
poet’s barber and walking encyclopedia of news. 
Here, too, rest many in their nameless graves, where 
the long grass waves, and the silent shadows come 
and go. It may be that Paul Chamberlain and 
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Drusilla Allen are sleeping there—that last long 
sleep which, after life’s fitful fever, is welcome to the 
weary. 

The mill-wheel turns at Lavendon, and the water 
chimes its old music; and the daisies and buttercups 
make a mosaic of the turf across which Katharine 
sprang in her bright, joyous girlhood to meet John 
Newton, or to greet with a loving kiss Cicely Whin- 
field. 

Like the shadows of the white clouds across the 
country-side, they have passed to return no more. 

But by the banks of the Ouse the story of life is 
ever repeating itself. 

Men of noble resolve and determination to stand 
out boldly as champions of the truth they hold dear, 
may, like Cuthbert Rollestone, be there, though we 
know them not. 

Women whose whole souls are wrapt in the ser- 
vice of the Lord, like Drusilla Allen, may yet sing 
their hymns of faith and hope, as the swift bobbins 
fly with a low, pleasant jingle, and the pins march on- 
ward over the pillows with such precision that they 
mark the hour and time. 

Enthusiasts like poor Paul Chamberlain, though 
with a zeal scarcely according to knowledge, spend 
themselves and are spent for Christ’s sake, and look- 
ing too much to their own things, neglect perhaps 
the injunction to look at the things of others also, 
and fail to seein them beauty and grace, because they 
are not framed after their own notions of what is 
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lovely and of good report. Bright and happy boys 
like Will, who rejoice in the love of a mother like 
Cicely, and tender spirits like little Bertie’s, who 
have a protecting arm such as Cuthbert Rollestone’s 
thrown round the child whose life he saved. Heroes, 
too, like him, who, with no scars from a battle-field 
and no medals on their breast, take up the hardest 
cross perhaps that a strong man can know — the 
cross of enforced inactivity—the spirit yet full of 
vigour and energy, and the body weak and compara- 
tively feeble. 

Maidens, too, there may be, who, like Katharine 
Perry, are tempted by the siren voice of flattery, and 
are persuaded that a bright future lies before them— 
a flowery vista stretching on, to end at last in the 
shadows of the coming night, and the wail of disap- 
pointed hope, betrayed trust, as the fruit, when 
grasped, turns into ashes in their hand. 

Mothers, too, happy and loving, yet wise mothers, 
like Cicely Rollestone, who, having learned the 
lessons of life well, can set it before their daughters 
by their living, breathing influence, which is the 
mightiest reformer and the surest guide. Wives 
like her, whose husbands can safely trust them, 
Who can tell? In these quiet untrodden paths 
of England many such lives as those whose story 
has been here told are hidden; and their joys 
and sorrows, their heroism and their courage, their 
false steps in the journey of life, are known only to 
God. 

22 
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But there is scarcely a town or village in England 
that has not some such life-stories enclosed in its 
records. 


The romance woven round these places which are 
marked as sacred in the annals of English literature 
may, perhaps, awaken or re-kindle some fresh 
interest in that pathetic story of his life as no 
other words can tell it, when he says: 


“But with a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing : 
’Tis not, as heads that never ache suppose, 
Forgery of fancy, and a dream of woes ; 
Man is a harp, whose chords elude the sight, 
Each yielding harmony, disposed aright ; 
The screws reversed, (a task which, if He please, 
God in a moment executes with ease), 
Ten thousand thousand strings at once go loose ; 
Lost, till He tune them, all their power and use. 
Then neither heathy wilds, nor scenes as fair 
As ever recompensed the peasant’s care, 
Nor soft declivities with tufted hills, 
Nor view of waters turning busy mills, 
Parks in which Art preceptress Nature weds, 
Nor gardens interspersed with flowery beds, 
Nor gales that catch the scent of blooming groves, 
And waft it to the mourner as he roves, 
Can call up life into his faded eye, 
That passes all he sees unheeded by ; 
No wounds like those a wounded spirit feels, 
No cure for such till God, who makes them, heals.” 


And Cowper’s wounds were healed, when, as 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the greatest poetess of 
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a later time, says, with such deep pathetic 
power : 


“No type of earth can image that awaking, 


Wherein he scarcely heard the chant of seraphs round him 
breaking, 


Or felt the new immortal throb of soul from body parted, 
But felt those eyes alone, and £vew my Saviour, wo¢ deserted. ’ 


THE END. 
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